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THIS  BOOK  IS  LOVINGLY  DEDICATED  TO 

MY  wiFE^  Frances  Stuart  Parker, 

WHO  HAS  ASSISTED  IN  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  EVERY  PAGE,  AS  WELL  AS  IN 
ALL  MY  WORK  AS  A   TEACHER. 


"SCIENCE,  THE  ARTS,  AND  EVERY  FORM  OF 
HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  AWAIT  THE  COMING  OF  ONE 
WHO  SHALL  LINK  AND  UNITE  THEM  ALL  IN  A  SINGLE 
IDEA  OF  CIVILIZATION,  AND  CONCENTRATE  THEM 
ALL  IN  ONE  SOLE  AIM.  THEY  AWAIT  HIS  COMING, 
AND  HE  IS  DESTINED  TO  APPEAR.  WITH  HIM  THE 
ANARCHY  THAT  NOW  TORMENTS  INTELLIGENCE 
WILL  CEASE;  AND  THE  ARTS-ITS  PROPER  PLACE 
AND  RANK  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH,  THE  VITAL  POWER 
OF  EACH  FORTIFIED  BY  THE  VITAL  POWER  OF  ALL, 
AND  SANCTIFIED  BY  THE  EXERCISE  OF  A  MISSION- 
WILL  ONCE  MORE  FLOURISH  IN  HARMONIOUS  UNION, 
IMMORTAL  AND  REVEKED,"-3ftf«*iW,  1833- 


These  "Talks"  were  given  at  the  Teachers'  Betreat,  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,  New  York,  July,  18!ll.*    Their  popular  form 

s  been  changed  to  test  for  close  study.  Many  repetitions 
have  been  omitted,  but  leaving,  as  the  render  will  find,  a  gufS- 
cient  number  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  an  average  teacher. 
The  experience  of  three  years  has  naturally  brought  other 
changea,  Buggesting  modifications  and  additions. 

The  discnaaion  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Concentration  presented  in 
this  book  is  the  outcome  of  work  done  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School, 

In  1883  I  resigned  my  position  as  one  of  the  Supervisors  of 
the  Boston  schoola  in  order  to  come  into  closer  range  and  con- 
tact with  children's  minds.  The  work  done  in  Quincy  was  a 
slight  beginning  of  something  far  better. 

Of  the  special  direction  of  progress,  the  ideal  was  vague — not 
in  the  clear.  One  thing,  however,  appeared  right — that  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  history  should  be  put  into  the  primary  school, 
made  an  essential  part  of  the  course  for  eight  years;  and  that 
reading  and  language  lessons  might  spring  from  the  thought 
aroused  from  the  study  of  the  central  subjects.  Another  propo- 
sition presented  itself  with  great  force:  that  pupils  under  proper 

■  They  wore  also  given  at  tlie  New  York  Teacliers'  Traiaiag  College,  the 
University  of  MicneBOta,  wid  the  Cook  Countj  Normal  Summer  Sciiool, 
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conditions  could  be  led  to  govern  tliemselves ;  that  punishments, 
per-oents,  and  rewards  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  necessary. 

A  coips  of  very  earnest  teachers  went  to  work  upon  these 
ideas.  Whatever  one  teacher  discovered  was  contributed  to 
the  general  treasury.  Every  point  was  discussed  in  our  weekly 
faculty  meetings.  My  first  intimation  of  Concentration  came 
from  the  principles  of  Dclsarte  in  his  doctrine  of  the  reaction  of 
vocal  and  pantomimic  expression  upon  the  mind;  those  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  all  tLe  modes  of  expression. 

The  main  purpose  steadily  developed  itself.  For  methods 
of  arousing  and  sustainingabody  of  educative  thought,  we  looked 
in  the  direction  of  elementary  science,  geography,  myth,  and 
history. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  H,  Straight,  of  blessed  memory,  were  en- 
thusiastic believers  in  science  for  childron.  Prof.  Straight  had 
learned  methods  from  Agassiz.  A  beginning  in  science  teach- 
ing was  made  under  his  guidance,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
reading,  writing,  indeed  all  language,  could  be  jirofitahly  taught 
in  connection  with  science  lessons.  The  same  discovery  was 
made  in  regard  to  geography,  myth,  and  history.  The  first  idea 
of  the  unification  of  arithmetic  and  science  came  from  Prof. 
Straight,  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  assisted  very  much  in  literature. 
Miss  Ellen  Monttort  began  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing 
as  a  means  of  teaching  science,  geography,  and  history.  Miss 
Harriet  Iredell  bronght  to  light  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  School — the  ability  of 
little  children  to  rapidly  write  words  and  sentences  upon  the 
blackboard  under  the  impulse  of  thought. 

I  could  not  name  one  of  the  present  faculty  without  naming 
them  all;  each  one  joins  in  the  investigations  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  persistence.  Most  of  them  are  well  known  to  American 
teachers  through  their  books  and  discussions  of  special  sub- 
jects. 

No  one  will  misunderstand  these  lines  by  stipposing  that  the 
fj^ooi  olHi'ms  origiuality  in  either  discoveries  or  methods.    The 
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rule  IS,  that  whatever  any  teacher  effectively  applies,  he  must  dis- 
cover for  himself. 

The  psychology  of  Herbart,  and  the  doctrine  of  Concentration 
ennnciated  and  applied  by  his  disciples,  Ziller,  Stoy,  and  Rein, 
have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  guide  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  work. 

I  mnet  not  fail  to  mention  another  never-failing  source,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  out  of  which,  as  a  germ,  the  principles  of 
Concentration  are  being  developed;  that  is,  the  teachings  of  the 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten — Froebel.  From  him  we  get  the 
sublime  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit;  the  unity  of 
creation  and  the  Creator:  all  life  for  one  life,  and  each  for 
all. 

The  faculty  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  has  had  one 
great  advantage:  as  one  corps  of  teachers  they  have  worked  eai- 
nestly  and  honestly  to  find  and  apply  the  truth  under  the  work- 
ing hypothesis  of  Concentration ;  at  every  step,  changes  and 
modifications  have  been  made,  devices  have  been  given  up  and 
new  ones  cheerfully  accepted,  materials  and  topics  have  been 
arranged  and  rearranged. 

The  initial  steps  in  tbia  work  have  been  taken,  and  enough 
has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  direction  is  right.  The  doc- 
trine of  Concentration  in  itself  ia  a  science  of  education  that  will 
absorb  the  attention  of  thoughtful  teachers  for  centuries;  it 
contains  an  ideal  that  is  infinite  in  its  possibilities. 

The  study  of  education  as  a  science  is  imperatively  demanded 
of  all  teachers  who  believe  that  the  common  school  is  the  cen- 
tral means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  true  demooriuiy.  Tiie 
teacher's  profession  ia  one  day  to  stand  at  the  head  of  ali  pro- 
fessions. It  will  take  its  true  place  when  teachers  exalt  it  by 
honest  efficieut  study  of  the  lawa  of  being  and  a  wise  and 
courageous  application  of  the  truth  found. 

This  book  is  a  contribution  to  those  of  the  profession  who  see 
an  endless  vista  of  better  things  for  the  children.  The  qoes- 
tiona  appended,  the  contents  and  ir,Hvaii\a\'\ieai'\\\^%,  Ktt^.'CiX'ia^ 
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students  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  text^  and  above  all^  a 
just  and  righteous  criticism, 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  see  every  principle  here  enunciated 
fall  to  the  ground  under  logical  and  convincing  reason.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  greatest  invention  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  "suspended  judgment/^  I  sincerely  trust  that  in 
publishing  this  book  I  shall  not  in  any  way  compromise  my 
attitude  towards  truth  by  clinging  to  any  statement  here  made 
when  it  is  shown  to  be  incorrect^  or  when  something  better  is 
presented. 

Francis  W.  Paeker. 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  Jan.  28, 1804. 
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ised fuDCllons  of  the  braln-Actlon  of  attributes— FunuHon  of  the  brain-Mental 
action  and  Iiraln  action-Cause  and  effect -The  child  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
— Units  at  etementar?  Ideas— Analysis  of  external  olijects— Automatic  action  of 
eiiernul  ohji-cif- Instaotauenua  action  of  objects— Syntbests,  aasooiatlnn,  unlfl. 
cation,  reeiilliicilon.  the  same  mental  autr-AnaljBls.  comparison,  clnssincaiion 
—Attitude  ot  the  body  and  mind  In  sense  action— Inhibition— Errors  arising 
from  not  utiderslBDaiDg  the  uncoDselous  pi'oeess  of  synthesis— Creation  of 
elenientary  Ideas— Reoapltulatlon—What  ia  an  educative  act  I— Spontaneous 
BCtltity  and  intense  activity,  discriminated— An  act  of  attention  defined— 
The  tff^—Au  act  of  conscious  Intensity  lUuBlrated— Limitations  of  the  ego— 
HemmiiiB  states  of  ormsclousn  ess-Power  of  attention -Acts  of  attenOoo  in 
readinjt- Deflnltinn  re-slated- Edncatloa  by  self-actlTlty— Limits tioiis  of  self- 
aotivily— Three  mcdes  of  altentloii-Tblnking  not  in  itself  educative- Each 
state  ot  consciousness  consists  of  all  the  kinds  of  possible  conscious  action— 
Synthesis— Infe nence— Intensity  of  conscious  activities— The  three  modes  of  at- 
tention deflned— Kducative  lalue  of  an  act  of  observatloD— Individual  concept 
—Two  ctoases  of  objects— A  symbol— Appropriate  activities— Corresponding;  oc- 
tlTltles— Symbolic  action  of  all  object  a— Immediate  effect  of  symbols— Effect  of 
worda  niUBtratBd- Law  ot  word  function i nit—Two  classes  ot  symtjols— Paiiial 
eymbols— Pure  symbols— Process  of  functioning  a  symbol- Hearing-lanKusKe- 
Reading  deflned—FUnotlon  of  observation- The  body  an  inatrumpnt  of  atleii- 
tKHi— An  act  of  attention  analyzed- Motive  explained- Physical  attitude  iif 
attention- Uniiy  of  tbe  whole  belne  in  an  act  of  attention— Unity  ot  action  illua- 
Irated-'At  ten  lion  In  physical  I  raining— Motive  of  phyalcnl  tminlng-Great  im- 
portance of  perfect  onily  in  acta  of  aflpution — How  unscientiflc  leaching  can 
dertroy  the  unify  of  actinn— The  least  possible  attention  to  the  forms  of  woi-ds 
—Interest  overcoming  difflcolties  -  The  habit  of  attention— Brain  eilmnstlon  by 
acta  at  atlentiou— Too  long  continued  acts  of  attention  exhaust  the  body  snd 
vraakenlhemlnd- Mnsrularexpn-iBc-Cnltkated  power  of  Btientlon- Habit  o( 
aUention  very  slowly  oulllvaied  -Givat  mistake  lowiWvtoVagtittetiftoTi— 14 bmSw 


Ihs  oh nd— Following  one  aeriee  of  Hiilijpcts— The  child  heglas  all  (ubjects  >pOU- 
Uui«ous1}'— Tiie  danger  ot  trying  to  eihsuBt  ono  subject,  illuslntted— Prejudg* 
menls— Teachlnit— Delliiltlon  at  educatioa— No  one  cao  really  ever  atudjr  a  sub- 
Jeot  wlChouC  loTlng  that  aubject—Oool  ot  all  true  study. 

Jhaptkr  VII. — Obhbrtatiom 14 

OlraerTation  dellned— " Correnpondeneo "— " Indirldual  concept"— "Indl. 
Tliliisl "— Reliitlon  ot  the  ego  to  the  ext«mal  objeotd— DeHnltlom— Eileiual 
attrtbitle-Elementary  Idoa—Indlvldual  cooeept— Relation  of  elemenlary  Ideas 
and  Individual  i^oncppts  to  Icnowledge — Inferetioe.  reoogDltEoa.  atial]rBli,  com- 
parlaon,  elamlllcalloD,  geoerallzation— Cnide  indlrldual  concepta—An  ailniiiate 
c-in(!i>Eitdefliipd— All  anal jsea  aad  comparlHODH  depend  upon  lodlTldual  cooeepls 
—Cla»ilflcatlon~ Adequate  ooacepls  purely  [deal— Prnolical  value  ot  IndlTldual 
coneepiB— Eitomal  energleii  which  act  upon  coonclouBnesB— Bpihb  products 
underraliied— The  savage— Why  the  savage  la  not  educated— Hotlve—Acuteneea 
and  aharpaesB  not  education— Motlvre  compared —HypothesiB  of  evolution- 
Bymhola— Educative  value  of  the  ntudy  of  boots— Book*  the  meana  of  perpetu- 
ating human  authority— The  educative  value  of  raadlng  and  obeerraUoo  com- 
pared- Divine  pORer  ot  external  energin— Myth— Myth,  the  palhnay  to  truth— 
Human  and  divine  authority— Ooethe— The  study  of  hlatory- Scientlllc  Jilatory 
—What  la  true  history J-PerRonal  enperlence  the  one  liaiila  ot  Judgiiient- "  Hs 
who  posaesses  the  youth,  possessec  the  future  "-Dogmatic  teaching— Science— 
Teit-bookaupon  aciencs— Wmka  of  theorlea—Dangeror  text-bonk  science— The 
"■iiapendMl  Judgment "— DeflDltlon  of  education— Inertia  and  curiosity— Oboer- 
vatlon  a  means  of  ciiUlvotina  love  for  truth— Laboratories  of  aclence— Plea  (or 
clilklri-n'R  laboraiorles- Ignorance  of  teachers  the  reaaon  why  sHence  ia  not 
taught  to  little  children— 8hi>nld  a  child  go  Ihrougb  tlieriperienoes  of  th»  racer 
— No  royal  road  to  learning— immutable  Iowa— All  vdueallon  hy  aclf-edHcaflvo 
effort— What  tlio  past  has  brought  the  child— The  delusion  ot  bonha- Rcnnnmy 
of  energy- Education  drtlned— Wanted  energy— Oonacinns  rcEb  of  obaervatlon 
end  of  iinaglDatInn  the  aame  In  kind—lmaglnatlon— Relation  of  [mB(rlnii(lon  to 
obaervntion- Observing  powers  ot  great  adentista— Reading  not  the  key  to  all 
knovledge— Reading  and  ImnglDal Ion— Vague  conscious  activities— Getting  the 
thought  of  the  author  not  sclentlflc-Quallty  of  acts  of  imatrtnatlnn-Tiwt-boolt 
geogiaphy— Field  eicurslonB— Text-booka  in  natural  science— The  Ipit-booh  ot 
nature— Opporttmltles  to  ntiidy  nature— -Loving  natu re— Literature  tor  children 
— flenuineneBB— Inapiration  of  all  great  authors— Halation  of  the  products  of 
observation  to  all  study  and  Ibinklng— Ethical  nse  of  science— Sleroentary 
science  should  be  taught  throughout  the  whole  school  course— Opportunltlea 
for  studying  science— QHography—aenlDgy— Meteorology— Zoology— History- 
Thai  which  is  of  most  use  Is  least  taught— Kewfangled  notlona— One  study- 
Humility. 

ChAPTKU  VIII. — LANOnABB    and  HKABING-LANflCAGK  .  .  .171 

Relation  ot  thougbC  to  taUEuage- Relation  of  the  body  to  the  mind— Effect 
Of  emotiooB— Influence  of  the  body  npon  the  luiud— The  mind  oivates  the  body 
—The  rtrUtton  of  language  to  a  peopli; -Dialect  deflned- Tlie  origin  of  language 
—Language  Indlcatei  civlilintion— Philology— l-nngiiage  Indicntes  environment 
—The  value  of  the  aliidy  of  dead  langnsgea-Greek- Relalion  of  llleniture  to 
bHior^—How n  child  leatDB  langunge-Heai'lnB-lanBuage  snd  speech  Iwo  things 


_Cb8t«idM  irlilcli  a  child  oTerconieH  in  Ifarulng  to  he&r  largiuee—FriniUDClB- 
HoD,  enaDci&tlaii,  ftnd  arlJcalBllon -Muleiy  of  IdiomH— FuncUoD  o(  a  word— 
Vrtoo— Articulate  BouDdB— Pronunclalion  aiuay»ed— Fuiicttonlmt  words— Lnw 
bywhlehwordaareleanied— AppropriWeaotiTiHea— lawrealaled— Kelultonot 
tnleoEitr  to  repetillons— Interest— The  child  canscloiis  of  the  nliDle  wnrM  nnl; 
—Illustrations-  How  tdloum  are  learnBd— Kslaliun  of  words  to  [houglii— What 

Adaptation  of  taneiHlRe  to  thouKhl— Tlie  word  "  DHtural"— Imitation— How 
should  lon^age  teaublDK  be  continued  when  a  cliUd  Huturs  school T— Language 
should  conform  to  IhouKlil— arammar— How  shall  graoimar  be  ta light (— Uses 
□t  luiguage— No  necesaltj  for  purel;  formal  studj-— Neir  conditions  of  educa- 

UOD. 

CHAPTKE  IX, — READISO  AITD  its  RKUTIONa  TO  THE  Cestkai,  Scb- 


Beadlng  bb  a  mode  of  attention- Readlni;  not  to  be  confounded  with  orsJ 
reading— Value  of  reading— Beading  iu  itself  not  moral— The  educative  value- 
Beading  the  greatest  facCur  [n  education— Reading  not  getting  Ihr  author's 
thooght— Reading  deflned- Relation  of  reading  to  study— FiiDOtion  of  reading— 
A  word  is  an  object— Oorrespondence  of  a  word— The  word  and  the  AenteDce- 
Study  of  psyoliology— lustanlaneouB  action  ot  a  word— FuncUonlng  of  words— 
The  law  b;'  which  every  word  Is  lesriied— One  Oct  of  aosoclation  not  ge^erall; 
snfflcient  to  function  a  word- Guide  in  learoing  method- Principles— The  word 
the  ohBtftole  to  he  OTercomo— short  Bketch  of  ihp  history  of  teaching  readliiB- 
Alphabet  method— Phonic  and  phonetic  methods— Thought  method -Oi-''i> 
pichii— Normal  Wilrt^r-Methmle— Word  method— Qallandet,  Wehb,  Farnham- 
Emotions  of  pleasure  aroused  liy  appropriate  activities— The  will— Intereet- 
DIIBuultles  overcome  by  the  child  in  learning  oral  language-The  oral  word 
more  complex  than  the  written  word— What  the  child  brings  to  the  nork  ot 
lasmlng  to  read— What  does  the  child  love  best f— Natural  soIbucb- Language 
Hhould  grow  with  the  thonght-^Unconscious  acquirement — Intense  mental 
acUoD— Writing— Time  spent  la  teaching  reading— Theory  of  oonceni  ration- 
Teaching  resdlog  takes  no  appreciable  time— An  old  hyiHtthesls-IIyi^i.tliisilB 
of  Doncentratloo- BeprodnctioD  of  tlioughl>-Traii<ference  ot  habit— I  mi  In  lion 
— Making  unnecessary  dtfBcuhieq-Unlty  of  action— Firat  oral  reading— Relation 
of  orallanguagato  readine— ABslslance  ot  the  oral  word  In  teaching  reaiiiug— 
A.  B,  C  method— Mental  action  absorbeil  in  form— Voice  of  the  child  nii  indica- 
tion or  a  wrong  method— Fhoni,.-  method— Phonetio  method- Written  EngllHh 
language  tearfully  and  wonderfully  made— Phonetic  methods— Apparent  refulis  ' 
— Dnity  of  aclioti  brokec— The  word  method  not  a  Chinese  method— psychology 
of  seeing  objects- Attenl inn  to  form  obstructs  mental  action— Absorption  ot 
Ibeniind  inedueatlve  tbnnght— Ktght  use  of  phontca— Unity  of  action  not  hiijken 
— Power  of  analogy— True  use  of  words— Study— Learning  pages  veibatim— Tlie 
Iiedant— Use  of  reading  in  educallon— Interest  in  reading  continnally  sii'edgtb- 
flned— Concentration  ot  reading  upon  cen\ml  subjects— CliUdren  should  read 
nothing  but  literature— FronunclMloD  ol  nonis  not  reading. 

Chapter  X.— Modes  of  Exprbbbion 32 

Attention  and  eiprsBsIoa  in  evolution— Belation  of  attention  and  eiTn''*mIuii 
— Mod«»  of  eipreaalOQ— Products  of  e][pregrtonT-lianKV««,0— Toote  kb*  \vfiMa.- 


J 


d 


■hbdM— Art  producM—Horlu  at  tranglUon  (mm  one  state  oT  tedety  to  unlkaT 
—The  ^reatcftt  product  or  attv DtlOD  and  ripresalon— Important  qungtloDB— Uo- 
U»e  in  exprnsglon— KeUtton  at  motlee  to  thoughc— PbjBlual  enepclae— InlluBiiee 
of  lilll-RKlBCioa  or  BipreHlan  to  attentlon-tieitun-QeBtiire  h  primitive 
mode  or  expreMion—ReUtion  or  gesture  1»  voice— Kelatloo  o[  gesture  to  miulo 
— OBBturo  and  the  ooiieeplive  mudes  at  e*pres«iOQ— GnHture  »nd  ([lacB— Virfca 
— Hbytliin— ArtloulBle  Tolce— Voice  and  mustc-F unction  or  muBic— Uuslo  a 
mestis  or  spirltukl  growtli— Relatlnn  ot  music  to  speecb— VockI  miieic  a  physi- 
cal exBiviHe— MuBle  cultlvateatbeemotio  na— M«k  i  njt— Mali  1  ng  daflned— Producla 
of  nmklnB— Belf-prmervation— Aii«!y»ia  of  msklnR  as  a  mode  ot  wtproMion— 
Makliijc  Ki  *  mesDR  of  pbyslcal  streoKtb— Oonceptive  modes  or  eipreuloii— Art 
modeB  of  eipreBsion— OriRin  or  art— Art  and  religion— DlfTe rent  uses  or  art — 
BirioglypliiCB— Imitation— Copying  not  educaCliB— Function  of  maklDK— Func- 
tion of  art  In  education— Educative  values  ot  the  ooncepUve  modm  or  eiprea- 
aion— Partial  symbols— Materials  lumJ  In  art— Belatlon  ot  (be  different  modes 
of  art  etpressloD —Function  ot  art  lo  eipress  thougbt— Landecape  pulndne— 
Individual  concept  and  ita  relation  to  forms  ot  expresaiOD— Hequence  of  the 
three  nrC  modes— Physical  oultnro  In  art  Bipremlon— Grace— Educative  uw— 
Relation  of  tbe  art  inodes  of  espreasian  to  Bpeeelk-Speeoh— Speech  deflued— 
liuguage— Obnlaolea  lo  be  overcome  in  learning  lo  spcak—lmiiatlon— Count 
lesa  opportuniiles  for  exercise— Spoil taneoiii  acquisition  of  grammar— Lan- 
pw^e  a  mark  ot  Individu^  growlb— tiiflnence  ot  apeeoh  upon  the  beln«— Writ- 
ing-Writ Itig  tbe  simplest  mode  of  exprenslon-DeTlaeB  lor  teaching  penmanship 
—Thought  and  wrilln(t— Bpetcb  and  wriflng  oompared— Motive  Id  writing- 
Motive  lu  all  tbe  model  of  expression— lUlatlun  of  the  modes  of  eipi'esfdon  to 
each  other— FrcFebers  Ideal— Relation  of  modeaof  expremilon  lo  the  education  or 
the  Itidlvidnal— Can  any  one  or  tbe  modes  be  omitted  T— Ideal  or  tbe  republic- 
Personal  freedom— Empirical  argument  tor  manual  training— Educatnl  In' 
napablos— Lailnena— The  child  a  bom  worker— Ed iioaClvB  work— Hiiidy  ot  teKt- 
tKioks— Hand-work  or  to-day— Moral  tendency  of  manual  training— Reading, 
writing,  and  arlihniethi—Relatlon  or  manual  training  to  otbar  studies-Sliould 
the  art  modes  or  eipremlon  be  tauaht  In  tbe  common  schools  T— Vocation— 
Hodea  ot  expresaion  as  a  means  of  character  atudy— Conclusion. 

Chapter  XI.— Unitt  of  Expkebbive  Acts 261 

Economy  ot  energy— Frrodom-Seir-effort—Oyer-efforl— Unity  or  action- 
Dulty  of  action  in  attention— Fund loniog  of  the  wbole  being— Unity  of  acHon 
defined— Teaching  defined— Tralulng— Skill— Reaction  of  eipreasion- Isolated 
acllon— Grace— ElementB  or  grace- Ease— Precision- Reatrictinn  and  tension— 
Dlustratlonsof  ibe  law  ot  eauo  and  pqullibHum— Courag*— The  rifle— Ploughman 
— The  movrer—Kochflmltb— The  wood -chopper  and  penman— Overstraining- 
Grace  and  awiiwardness— Order  of  development— Equlllbrlum—The  trained 
soldier— Delsarte—DllIuBlan  of  strength- Danger  or  training  the  extremities 
first— Isolation  ot  agon  Is— Qenuineneas— Children  tlluBtrale  genuineness— Voloes 
of  children- Tbe  orator- Wendell  Fhllllps-The  actor-^Balvinl-IlluBtrations 
of  unity  of  action— Tbe  school  that  could  write  beautlfully-€ould  not  ex- 
prene  thought— Nature's  training— Oral  reading- Broken  unity- A  made  ges- 
ture—Dp  Isarte— Verbal  reoltatlou- A  ll«t  of  means  to  break  unity  of  action— 
Faychologlcal  explanation  ot  broken  unity— Why  pupils  who  wrote  so  well  could 
not  expreaa  thought  by  writing— Self -consciousneas—Selt-oonsciouBoeas  deflned 
—Jtedaotty—Cu juration  tit  selfoonHoiousness— Flattwy— Public  dodanwtton— 


e  modeetr— Slustratioafi  at  unoecEiwiu?  fear— Fear  coDilraJning 
nliid— Setr-couoeit— Sui^cesstul  mea  who  wen  dull  boya — BiBsy  Jupe  sod 

urdenlDg  caused  by  meolsl  drudgery— CjhIC- 
It  hypotliesin— The  aiiuonil  hypothesis— 1»  It 
poesible  10  overcome  selC-oonBclouaneBsr— WaKed  energy— So  If.  conBdeneB  de- 
slniyed— Fear  of  mslriDBa  mistake— DuU  boya— "  We  do  not  want  any  t/iinking 
here  "—Effect  of  moUTe— liiflueooe  or  tha  taacher'a  akll]— The  best  aubslltuifl 
for  «kl!l-OonBiderations  that  wfll  lead  a  teacher  to  study— Motive  alone  will 
overcome  Belf-cousciouniees— Hov  motive  may  be  ohaQead- The  wrong  moUire 
— Altrulatic  motive  preservea  unity  or  notion. 


FoRMB  OP  Thought  Expreb- 
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Two  hypotbesee— First  hjpotheslB  lIlDBtraCeil— Penmanship — Qrainmar— 
SpelliDg— Arithmetic— Art— Music— Elocutlon-ThB  time  lakan  Tor  formal  Kiudy 
— Second  hypotheaie  lIlusLrat^d — Conceatratlou  upon  IdttIubIc  thought — Motive 
-Thought  In tenailled —Technical  difflcultiea  olercome- Wrltlnj! -Ttclmical 
grammar— Number— Voiee-Ari— Economy — PhysiCBl  training— PosElbilllles  or 
knowledge  enhanced— Changes  brought  about  mider  the  second  hypothesis- 
Speech  acquired  under  the  second  hypotheaia— Baby  babbliogs— Maliiac— JIalc- 
ing  without  motive — Qu^lona  hi  tbediscusslDn— Opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sldll— Is  the  technique  adapted  to  the  ability  of  (lie  child!— Adequacy  of 
■kill- OpportunlUcB  for  the  exerolse  of  art—Oengraj^— Modeling  in  sand— 
Qhalk  modeling— Demand  for  exact  correepondence — Copylog  mapa  not  art— 
Erery  (eaeher  on  art  critic— Geology— Mineralogy- A pparatiis-maklng- Botany 
—Pain ling— Courage  (o  be  oruae—Zaology—Hlstory— Count! esa  opportunities 
for  expression  of  thought— Comparison  at  results— Best  method  lodenelnp  Hkill 
—Logical  arrangement- Illustralionft—Loglcal  arrangement  wrong— Sequence 
of  dlfflculties  perfect— Cmdeneas  of  ooncepts— (JenuineneBS- Flat-copy  drawhig 
— Fla^CDpy  study  uersai  nature  study- Accuracy  abnormal— Confldonce  of  the 
cbUd-How  to  criticise— Do  not  destroy  self-conft!iuieo— Critical  power  ahould  ' 
keep  pace  with  sklll—EdncatloD  Is  the  getiersclon  of  power— The  typical  method 
—Induction  and  deduotiou- The  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  of  typical 
fonos,  sioUng— Development  of  art  feeling— Cultivate  genuinenesa— Art  for 
sake— Theory  of  concentration  in  art— Direction  of  art  studies— Drawing  in- 
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□r   speech- 


vHtlng — Mech  anica 
L—Artiealalion— Accent— P  ronu  d  elation  —The  Idiom— 
etymology- AHribulBs  of  voice— Imitation— Hearing-lan- 
guage—Learning  lo  talk- Thought  energy— Spontaneous  factors  of  the  voice— 
Unity  of  action— All  improved  methods  spring  from  the  knowledge  of  the  child's 
■pontaneouBBctivi ties— Nature's  methoda- Writing— When  should  a  child  begin 
to  wrlteJ— Analysis  of  penmanship— What  a  child  brings  to  the  work  of  learn- 
ing to  write— Learning  to  lallt  and  learning  to  write  compared— Best  possible 
position  for  writing— Smooth  line— Desk— Cbah'-Poaltion  in  i«gard  lo  di-flk— 
Forearm-Paper— Wrist— Pen— The  angle  of  Bl°  to  ES°— Prinoiplee  of  theimer- 
Icaa  handwiitlng— Fhiger  moveinen t— Bough  lines— Deformed  hand— Slaking 
the  slant  with  the  finger  movement— English  "pot-hooks  and    baaBsc*"- 


Reuoni  agBliut  [he  fluger  movement— Diffusion  Of  mr- 
wiitiHK— DDbealthrul  poiiltioiu— Malclng  the  niant  vLlh  IIic  Rnger  lumBtural 
—Argument  in  faeor  of  yertical  writintt- Bent  verrlcal  nrHlnB  by  ibe  arm 
moveraent—Finit  hypoth«il«— Methods  or  niiger  in iivpin en t— Copy-books— 
Written  spelling— CompoBltiomi—Traolos  letlera— Si^ciiiid  hjpoth«i<is~-Uetbod 
under  second  hypolhenls— WrItliiB  ftctiulreil  prpcJBely  im  speech  [s  acquired 
— Piindamental  principle  of  arm  movement— Method  of  teachiiiK  children  to 
■wtlte,  lllusirated— Copylnic  not  allowed— Writing  oHicinal  t«ntences— Reading 
script  and  print— MethoiJ  not  an  easy  one  (or  (he  teacher— Penmanship  of  the 
teacher— The  organic  uircillb— A  wondei'ful  discovery- Oral  resdiaR- Hotlve  In 
oral  read lOK— Arguments  against  alon  writing— Blow  wrlllae  not  cilucative— 
Educative  writing  explained— Arguments  la  favor  of  rapid  wri tine- Spell Ing, 
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I  PROPOSE  in  this  and  the  following  talks  to 
present  a  general  expoGitioo  of  the  theory  of  CoN- 

CENTB4TI0N. 

The  least  that  can  be  eaid  for  this  theory  is  that 
it  preBente  to  some  extent  an  outline  of  a  rounded 
educational  doctrine  for  the  study  and  criticism  of 
teachers. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  these  discusalonB,  the  ques- 
tion of  all  questioua,  and  indeed  the  everlasting 
question,  is  :  what  is  the  being  to  be  educated? 
What  is  the  child?  What  is  this  little  lump  of  wutUtbeCblia? 
flesh,  breathing  lite  and  singing  the  song  of  im- 
mortality? The  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  agea 
upon  ages  have  asked  this  question,  and  still  it  re- 
mains  unanswered.  It  is  the  central  problem  of 
the  aniTcrse.  The  child  is  the  climax  and  cul- 
mination of  all  God's  creations,  and  to  answer  the 
question,  "  What  is  the  child  ? "  is  to  approach 
nearer  the  stUl  greater  question.  What  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  Life  ? 

I  can  answer  the  question  tentatwe^.    \.\.  \&  «. 
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qaestion  for  yoti  and  for  me,  and  for  the  teachers 

of  the  present  and  the  future,  to  answer  ;  and  still 
it  will  ever  remain  the  unanswered  question.  We 
should  study  the  child,  as  we  study  all  iiheiiomena, 
by  its  actions,  and  by  its  tendencies  to  act.  The 
child  ia  born,  we  are  told  by  scientists,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  yet,  in  design,  possesstog  marvelloits 
possibilities  for  development.  It  ia  well  for  us  to 
stand  by  the  cradle  of  a  little  child  who  has  drawn 
his  lirst  breath,  and  is  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  external  energies  which  surround  him. 

One  byjJothesiB  we  can  accept  as  true:  the  in- 
herited organism  of  bone,  muacle  and  brain  deter- 
mines exactly  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  the  baby's 
development.  Each  nerve-fibre  or  convolution  of 
the  brain  saya  ;  "Thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  no 
farther  ; "  and  it  is  well  to  say  in  the  same  breath 
that  no  human  being  ever  bad  the  external  condi- 
tions for  growth  by  which  the  full  poBsibilities, 
predetermined  ajid  fised  by  the  orgjinism,  have 
■  been  realized.  The  organism  itself  determines  the 
external  conditions  for  development.  Every  mus- 
cle, every  nerve,  every  fibre,  every  convolution  of 
the  brain,  tbeir  nature  and  power,  are  in  them- 
selves possibilities  for  the  reception  of  those  ex- 
ternal energies  which  act  upon  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  make  their  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
sensorium.  The  child  itself  is  a  central  energy,  or 
complex  of  energies,  upon  which  and  through 
Trhich  certain  extei'nal  energies  act.  No  simple 
energy  can  enter  a  child's  brain  except  by  first 
touching  the  child's  body  (the  end-organs),  and 
countless  energies  touch  the  child's  body  which 
do  not  enter  the  brain  at  all ;  others  enter,  but  lie 
below  the  plane  of  consciousness. 
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Torras  of  waves  of  light  touch  the  eye  and  create 
elementary  ideas  of  color  in  the  brain,  but  jnet 
what  colors  there  shall  be  in  the  brain  is  deter- 
mined by  the  paasive  power  and  delicacy  of  the 
organism  itself.  Vibrations  of  air  touch  and  en- 
tor  the  brain  through  the  ear.  Strongest  and 
most  fiffective  of  all  is  the  contact  and  resistance 
of  the  body  to  objacta  more  dense  than  waves  of 
air  or  waves  of  ether.  The  great  giant  sense  of 
touch  begins  its  creative  power  in  the  brain  at  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  even  before  birth.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  nnderstand  thoroughly  that  the 
child,  an  organic  complex  of  energies,  is  acted 
npon  and  through  by  external  energies,  and,  what' 
ever  matter  may  be  in  itself,  the  mind  is  consdous 
of  nothing  but  pure  energy,  and  is  primarily  de- 
veloped by  external  energies  which,  we  infer,  act 
through  forms  and  qualities  of  matter,  StimnU 
come  froift  all  the  snrroundings  of  the  child.  The 
products  of  the  stimuli  create  in  the  child's  mind 
concepts  corresponding  to  external  objects.  These 
concepts  are  activities  in  themselves,  or  phases  of 
differentiated  energy.  Units  of  elementary  ideas, 
individnal  concepts,  enable  the  mind  to  react  upon 
externality.  The  child  begins  to  move  under  the 
stimulus  created  by  external  activities,  to  smile,  to 
laugh,  to  stretch  out  its  hands,  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
touch,  to  taste,  and  to  smell. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  state  the  exact  order 
of  the  succession  of  the  arousing  to  action  of  the 
different  senses.  Our  questions  here  are:  What 
are  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child  ?  Ir 
other  words,  what  must  the  child  do  from  tht 
nature  of  its  being,  the  natnre  of  the  stimulus  act- 
ing through  its  body  and  in  its  mind,  and  the  po- 
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tentialitiee  of  tlie  ego  ?  What  are  the  tendencies 
of  these  epontaneoua  activities  ?  The  child's  con- 
sciouBDesa begins  in  obscurity,  weakness, and  vague- 
ness, and  still  in  this  very  obscurity  and  vagueness 
there  is  great  activity.  The  very  few  weak  and 
obscure  ideas  of  color  and  sound  and  form  set  the 
whole  being  into  motion.  Before  there  is  any  cou- 
aciousnesa,  before  the  child  has  the  most  obscure 
feeling  of  itself,  music  affects  it  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Lullaby  songs  will  soothe  it  to  sleep,  changing 
vague  pain  into  vague  pleasure.  The  whole  being 
is  sensitive  to  the  rhythm  of  music.  Not  only  can 
it  be  soothed  and  hilied  to  sleep  with  music,  but  its 
first  dawning  consciousness  of  life  is  marked  by  a 
flmile  aroused  by  a  song.  The  first  spiritual  breath 
of  external  life  comes  with  musical  cadences.  One 
of  the  first  sounds  that  it  makes  is  an  imitation  of 
rhythm.  What  is  this  marvellous  gift  that  makes 
the  child  so  sensitive  to  musical  cadertcei'  The 
whole  universe  moves  in  rhythm:  the  avalanche 
thunders  from  the  mountain  side  in  deep  cadences; 
the  ocean  surf  roars  in  musical  cadence.  The  rip- 
pling of  the  brook  and  the  soughing  of  the  breeze 
in  the  foliage  are  the  simple  music  of  nature.  The 
little  child  is  the  centre  of  all  this  rhythm,  and 
the  feeling  of  this  rhythm  is  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
Terse  whispering  its  sweet  songs  to  the  child's  soul. 
Perhaps  the  most  marked  mental  action  of  the 
little  child  is  tho  fanciful  creation  of  new  ideas 
and  images.  A  little  vagne  color  and  sound,  and  a 
few  percepts  of  touch,  are  sufficient  to  set  the  little 
being  into  most  vigorous  action.  External  objects 
act  upon  the  child  and  produce  their  correspond- 
ences, individual  concepts,  in  its  mind.  As  I 
have  already  said,  thesa  concepts  are  very  vague. 
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aonre,  and  indistirct.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
creation  is  the  moying,  central  power  and  delight(;j^tj„p^,j^_ 
of  the  child.  The  bahy  creates  out  of  ite  meagre 
atore  of  ideas  a  new  world,  its  own  world,  in  which 
it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  I^t  ns  panso 
a  moment,  and  look  at  the  marvellous  meaning  of 
this  wonderful  power  of  the  child  in  the  creations 
of  fancy.  If  the  little  human  being  were  limited 
to  actuality,  that  is,  to  the  vague  reflex  of  external 
objects,  if  it  were  bound  by  its  own  meagre  store 
of  Bo-calied  facts,  it  would  indeed  live  in  a  dark 
and  dismal  prison;  but  it  bursts  the  bands  of 
reality  and  goes  out  into  a  higher  world  to  the 
invisible  life.  It  lives  over  again  the  childhood  of 
the  race  in  the  myth.  It  revels  in  fanciful  forms 
of  its  own  weak  but  vivid  creations;  it  spontane- 
ously seeks  the  invisible. 

Nest  to  the  cradle  song  is  the  cradle  story. 
You  know  very  well  how  eager  a  child  ia  for  stories 
that  arouse  its  love  for  rhythm  and  excite  its 
fancy.  The  child  most  delights  in  fairy  tales,  the 
mythical  treasures  of  the  ages.     The  cruel  bonds  Mytk. 

of  stem  reality  are  broken,  and  it  enters  a  beauti- 
ful and  invisible  world,  peopled  by  creations  of 
its  own  fancy.  If  a  child  were  limited  in  its  early 
fltagea  to  the  world  of  reality,  if  it  could  not  go 
ont  into  the  unknown  world,  the  invisible  world, 
it  would  lead  the  life  of  a  brute,  The  human 
animal  differs  from  the  brute  in  its  faith  in  an 
invisible  world.  The  self-created,  invisible  world, 
to  the  child,  is  the  fire-mist  heaven;  it  is  the 
chaos  that  precedes  the  spirituid  life.  Banish 
myth  from  the  child,  and  you  take  away  that 
beauty  which  is  the  essence  of  truth.  Parents 
who  forbid  the  myth  because  they  conceive,  for- 
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sooth,  it  is  not  the  truth,  limit  the  child  to  the 
baldest  materialiBin,  or  prepare  the  way  for  fanoy 
to  run  riot  to  ruin. 

What  is  the  mythP  The  record  of  the  human 
race  is  full  of  myths.  Myth  comes  from  the  im- 
perfect answer  which  nature  gives  to  the  Childish 
soul  of  man.  The  answers  are  not  false,  hut  they 
are  imperfect  and  partial,  and  are,  to  childish  souls, 
thesolutionof  their  great  problems.  Every  answer 
given  to  a  spontaneous  and  innocent  question  con- 
tains a  golden  kernel  of  intrinsic  truth.  It  is  that 
truth  which  a  child  can  bear  in  its  early  years. 
It  cannot  grasp  precepts  and  logic,  but  it  can  un- 
derstand the  troth,  like  those  who  crowded  around 
the  Saviour, — in  parables.  The  myth  is  common 
to  all  tribes  and  nations  on  the  face  of  tlic  enrt,h. 
All  myths  have  a.  wonderful  similarity,  proving 
that  the  human  spirit  in  every  stage  of  growth, 
and  in  every  clime,  and  nnder  all  environments, 
has  the  same  strong  everlasting  tendency  npwurd. 
Every  myth  contains  a  lesson  to  man.  Out  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  llie  child,  and  from 
the  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  bigotry,  there  has 
come  the  falsehood  that  says  the  myth  does  not 
contain  the  whole  ti-uth,  and  therefore  must  be 
rejected.  Who  knows  the  whole  truth?  Shall 
the  child  be  robbed  of  that  whicli  dcligjits  its  soul 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  true  religious  life?  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  spon- 
!■  taneous  activities  of  the  child,  for  the  myth  is  the 
true  fire-mist  of  character,  it  contains  golden 
symbols  that  point  upward  to  God  and  to  heaven, 
The  myth  is  the  foundation  of  faith  in  the  future 
life,  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  growth.     The 
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fairies  and  trolls  change,  ae  the  Boul  cbaoges,  to 
real  folks  and  real  life. 

The  myth  ia  the  beginning  of  history.  The  Biytii  th*  beein- 
creaturee  of  fancy  foreshadow  the  real  people  with  '''''•°'^****"' 
whom  the  child  mast  live.  It  is,  indeed,  the  child 
seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  that  obscurity 
of  truth  and  tendency  towards  it  are  absolutely 
essential  to  its  growth.  Myth,  I  say,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  The  myths  presented  to  the  child 
should  contain  in  tJiemselves  the  guiding  stars  of 
life  and  immortality. 

The  myth  is  the  beginning  of  science.  The 
human  race  began,  we  are  told,  with  a  firm  be- 
lief that  erery  object  in  the  universe  was  ani- 
mated, life-like,  human-like.  This  was  the  child- 
ish study  of  science,  but  it  sustitined  a  great  truth. 
The  stone  and  the  mountain  are  not  organisms 
for  life,  it  is  true,  but  there  breathes  through  tliem 
an  irresistible  energy,  which  comes  from  the  Giver 
of  all  Life.  The  myth  of  the  early  ages  points 
towards  the  marvellous  revelations  of  the  scientific 
truth  of  the  present.  The  myth  is  an  imperfect 
and  partial  apprehension  of  tmth.  The  myth 
clears  away  under  the  steady  light  of  the  ever-  Myti  ans  science, 
moving  mind;  it  is  essential  to  the  weak  state  of 
tJie  child.    "The  night  veileth  the  morning." 

Just  as  the  human  race  arose  in  its  development 
from  the  myths  of  antiquity,  so  the  child  must 
rise  from  the  myths  of  childhood.  The  lack  of 
ideality,  the  failure  in  spiritual  growth,  in  true 
religious  life,  are  caiised  more  by  the  failure  of  ujth  the  berin- 
the  parents  to  recogniKO  the  true  nature  of  the"'"!"'**"*'™- 
child  and  his  inborn  love  for  myth  than  any  other 
cause  whatever.  Tlie  rankest  materjalism  in  its 
worst  form  has  never  struck  harder  blows  at  true 
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spiritual  life  than  the  ignorance  of  tnieguided 
parents,  who  keep  their  child  from  fairy  life  and 
fairy  land.  Fairy  land  is  over  the  border  of  the 
present,  into  the  future,  and  the  truest  tendency 
of  the  human  life  is  to  live  in  the  ideal  of  the 
future,  to  reach  forward  towards  the  invisible  and 
the  nnknown.  Slowly  the  human  beings  have 
arisen— guided  by  a  glimmering  light— and  have 
climbed  spiritually  from  the  earth  and  the  clod, 
from  the  Bhrub  and  tree  up  the  broad  walls  of  the 
arched  sky,  to  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun,  and  then 
beyond  the  sun,  for  the  divinity  seeTiing  and  striv- 
ing  imagination  stretches  away  to  the  invisible,  all- 
powerful,  all-controlling,  all-loving.  One  who  per- 
meates the  nniverse,  lives  in  it,  and  breathes  Uis 
life  through  it,  the  eternal  life  to  be  taken  into 
the  human  soul.  The  myth  is  the  obscure  imape, 
in  the  child's  soul,  of  God  Himself.  There  are 
many  parents  who  shudder  at  the  myth  of  Santa 
Clans,  an  invisible  being  that  brings  the  child 
gifts;  but  that  invisible  being,  to  the  ehild's  weak 
apprehension,  ia  the  foreshadowing  of  the  All- 
Giver,  the  forerunner  of  the  One  who  came  to 
man  on  the  blessed  Christmas  night.  No  rough 
Toice  and  no  ignorant  soul  should  ever  tell  the 
little  child  that  Santa  Clans  does  not  exist,  for 
Santa  Clans  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  All-Giver, 
All-Lover,  the  One  who  gives  because  He  loves. 

It  ia  impossible  to  take  a  child  into  history, 
Boience,  ethics,  and  religion  without  the  continued 
exercise  of  these  spontaneous  fanciful  tendencies. 
You  may  reply  that  a  child  may  live  in  myth  and 
fancy  all  its  life.  I  admit  that  this  is  possible. 
Many  people  do  live  in  myth  all  their  lives  just 
because  myth  is  not  put  into  the  crucible  of  high- 
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est  reason ;  juat  becanse  the  coDditioQs  are  not  pre- 
sented for  myth  to  change  to  history,  to  science,  to 
ethicB,  and  to  religion.  This  is  no  proof  that  the 
strongest  spontaneous  tendency  of  the  child  is 
wrong;  it  is  only  a  proof  of  neglect  t.n  build  upon 
it.  I  think  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that,  as 
God,  the  loving  Creator  of  the  child,  made  the 
child  Ilis  highest  creation,  He  put  into  that  child 
Himself,  His  divinity,  and  that  this  divinity  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  seeking  for  truth  through  the 
visible  and  tangible. 

The  child  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  its 
mother,  its  father,  and  the  whole  family,  and  who 
will  dare  to  say  that  the  child  is  not,  above  all, 
a  student  of  human  nature?  Who  will  say  that  ita 
eyes,  when  they  touch  one's  face,  cannot  read  the 
soul  better  than  older  people  ?  The  child  looks  at 
you  with  the  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood, 
and  no  hypocrisy,  no  dissiinulation,  though  it  may 
veil  the  truth  from  older  eyes,  can  keep  it  from 
the  little  ones.  It  studies  the  relation  of  being  to 
being,  father  to  mother,  parents  to  children.  It 
may  be  that  I  use  too  strong  a  word  when  I  say  it 
"studies,"  but  still  it  is  something  very  like  study, 
The  study  of  family  life  ia  the  child's  beginning  of  TiieChiMStndii 
the  study  of  anthropology  and  of  history.  The  ***'"^'''^''y- 
child  is  not  only  a  student  of  individual  life,  but  of 
community  life,  the  life  of  the  family,  the  life  of 
the  neighbors,  of  the  children  he  meets  at  play,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  in  the  street;  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  child's  judgment  of  community  life  ia 
the  measure  in  its  after  study  of  history.  It  may 
study  history  in  school  or  the  university,  but  in 
all  life  the  judgments  formed  at  home,  in  the 
nnraery,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  street. 
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are  the  strongest,  eTer-enduring  measures  in  all  kla 
after-jndgnieiita  of  the  record  of  the  human  life 
taught  by  experience  and  in  history.  Erery  human 
being  with  whom  lie  comes  in  contact  is  a  new 
study  to  him.  The  louks,  the  manners,  the  dreas, 
the  attitude,  and  the  facial  expression  lend  him  to 
make  his  childish  inferences.  Then  comes  the 
kindergarten  and  the  scliool,  the  first  step  in  a 
broader  community  life  than  that  which  home 
furnishes.  Here,  the  stndy,  not  only  of  history, 
but  of  civics,  begins.  The  true  foundation  of  civ- 
ics is  community  life.  The  child's  home  measure 
of  life,  the  government  of  his  home,  give  him 
democratic,  monarchical,  or  socialistic  principles. 
Whatever  tlie  rule  of  the  home  or  school  may  be, 
that  rule  is  ever  afterwards  either  loved  or  hated 
by  the  child.  Thus  the  child  spontaneously  begins 
the  study  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  history, 
and  in  these  studies  he  has  a  profound,  abiding 
interest,  in  these  studies  he  forma  habits  of  judg- 
ment which  to  a  great  extent  are  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  child 
studies  or,  at  least,  is  exceedingly  interested  in 
zoology.  Few  beings,  except,  perhaps,  the  father 
and  mother,  can  interest  a  child  more  deeply  than 
the  brute  life  which  surrounds  him.  The  cat  is  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever";  the  dog  is  its 
particular  friend.  It  stretchoa  out  its  little  hands 
before  it  can  speak,  and  its  first  utterances  follow 
the  attempts  of  its  original  ancestors  in  imitating 
the  voice  of  the  dog.  The  child  delights  in  birds, 
butterflies,  and  bees.  Place  any  moving,  living 
thing  before  the  child,  and  it  moves  towards  it 
with  an  excited  interest.     It  wants  to  touch  it,  to 
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stroke  it,  to  know  more  about  it.    Endowed  with 

the  original  idea  of  animism,  it  no  doubt  belioves 
evpry  brute  that  it  sefja  to  have  a  mind  like  its  own. 
It  will  imitate  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  birds,  and 
will  talk  to  them  as  to  its  own  companions.  He 
Btndies  zoology  in  that  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  tho  animals  he  meets;  every  insect,  every 
animal,  wild  or  tame,  the  grasshopper,  the  locust, 
bugs  that  scurry  away  when  he  lifts  a  stone,  the 
fish-worma  which  he  digs  for  bait,  are  objects  of 
intense  interest.  He  knows  the  difference  between 
the  white  grub  and  the  common  earth-worm.  The 
animals  in  the  woods  are  his  friends.  The  birds, 
their  habits,  their  nests,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
songs  fill  him  with  joy.  He  can  take  &  lesson 
from  the  timid  partridge,  who  Is  ever  ready  to  give 
her  life  for  her  children.  He  knows  the  sly  habits 
of  the  crows,  stndios  the  psychology  of  their  reason- 
ing. The  horses,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  are  all  his 
friends.  What  farm-boy  has  not  cried  over  the 
loss  of  a  favorite  sheep,  taken  away  by  the  cruel 
butcher? 

Tho  child  has  a  great  love  for  vegetable  life. 
There  never  was  a  child  that  lived  who  did  not 
worship  flowers,  reach  out  for  tliem,  desire  to  hold 
them  in  its  hands,  gaze  at  them,  and  smell  them. 
Of  course,  the  spontaneous  activities  of  tho  child 
are  governed  to  a  great  degree  hy  its  environment. 
Take  a  little  boy  with  the  environment  of  a  farm, 
— such  an  instance  comes  to  me, — a  boy  upon  a 
rocky  farm  in  New  England.  He  studies  spon- 
taneously his  entire  environment.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  knows  every  plant  upon  the  farm,  every 
kind  of  grass,  every  weed.  Ho  comes  in  direct 
contact  with   worm-wood,   eorrel,  ra^-Niccd.    H.% 
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can  tell  all  the  kinds  of  grasB  from  the  gracefnl 
silver  grttsa  to  the  stately  timothy.  He  knows  the 
mosses  and  lichens  that  cling  to  the  rocks  and 
carpet  the  marsliy  laud.  He  knows  the  shrubs 
and  bushes;  the  hucklebeiry-buBh  is  bJa  delight. 
The  strawberry  in  the  rich  meadow  he  watches 
from  blossom  to  fruit  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  joy 
which  is  to  follow.  Every  tree  he  knows — the 
magnificent  pine,  the  stately  maple,  the  spreading 
chestnat  in  the  pasture.  He  can  tell  you  the  shape 
of  the  tree;  its  trunk,  its  foliage:  its  fruit  he 
Bpon  taneoiialy  claBsifies.  Thus,  every  child  is  an 
earnest,  indefatigable  lover  of  botany.  In  bis  fu- 
ture life,  the  farm-hoy  carries  hia  botany  of  the 
farm  with  him  wherever  be  goes.  He  compares  all 
other  plants  and  classifies  them  according  to  the 
Bpotitaneous  classifications  made  on  the  farm.  He 
Bays;  "This  was  on  the  old  farm;  this  was  not." 
"This  is  something  new."  "This  is  like  something 
I've  seen  before."  "This  bush  ia  like  the  lilac; 
this  rose  ia  like  the  rose  in  the  old  garden." 

Not  only  is  the  boy  on  the  farm  a  student  of 
life,  but  he  extends  hia  atudy  to  the  forces  of 
earth,  and  air,  and  water.  The  earth  touches  him, 
heaven  benda  down  to  him  and  asks  him  questions. 
The  clouds  he  knows,  from  the  rounded  thunder- 
bead  to  the  mackerel  sky.  He  knows  also  the 
winds;  he  can  foretell  the  weather.  He  looks  with 
intense  joy  to  the  next  rainy  day;  that  will  bring 
him  rest,  or,  aomethiug  bettor,  fishing.  He  watchea 
the  sun  with  a  deep  interest.  It  will  be  a  very 
Btupid  hoy  who  cannot  tell  exactly  the  noon  hour 
by  the  snn,  aide*!  by  that  internal  monitor,  hia 
Btomach.    Winds,  clouds,  air,  and  heat,  everything 
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tbat  induences  vegetation,  come  within  the  mental 

range  of  the  farm-boy. 

Mineralogy,  especially  npon  a  rocky  farm,  comes 
very  close  to  the  boy  in  clearing  the  ground,  in 
picking  stones,  in  building  stone  walls,  in  quarry- 
ing ledges.  Wflteh  a  crowd  of  children  upon  the 
beach  gathering  pebbles  and  curious  stones.  They 
are  interested  in  the  color  and  form  of  the  pebbles, 
and  may  be  made  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
origin  of  the  different  forms,  if  some  kind,  obser- 
vant fi'iend  is  there  to  continue  the  questions 
which  the  atones  themselves  ask.  Children  natu- 
rally take  to  playing  in  the  dirt  as  ducks  to  water. 
The  difEerent  kinds  of  soils  attract  their  attention 
— sand,  gravel,  and  clay.  They  never  tire  of  play- 
ing in  the  sand,  or  expressing  crude  fancies  by 
modelling  in  the  clay.  The  changes  which  natural 
forces  bring  about  on  the  earth's  surface  are  of 
deep  interest  to  children,  especially  the  changes 
brought  about  by  running  water,  after  a  rain,  or 
the  wind  swirling  the  sand  into  piles.  They  never 
tire  of  damming  up  a  temporary  stream  or  chang- 
ing its  current,  and  of  watching  its  etfecta  when 
it  spreads  out  silt,  or  the  cnts  it  makes  in  the  soft 
earth.  The  brooks  and  rivers  are  never-ceasing 
sources  of  delight  to  children;  they  watch  them 
at  flood-time,  when  the  water  spreads  out  over  the 
meadows;  they  notice  the  caving  in  of  banks,  the 
carrying  of  earth  by  water  and  its  deposition  on  the 
shelving  shores. 

Eeal  geography,  or  the  appearance  of  the  earth's 
anrface,  is  a  subject  of  intense,  though  unconscious, 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Let  a  boy  hunt 
stray  cows  or  sheep  over  a  large  farm;  ho  soon  learns 
to  know  every  crook,  every  turn  and  corner  in  tUq 
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^H  whole  farm,  every  hiding-place.    He  kiiowB  the 

^^B  billa,  valleys,  springs,  aud  meadows.     Of  all  the 

^^B  mental  pictures  that  remain  vivid  through  life  and 

^^m  are  recalled  with  ever-renewed  pleasure,  are  the 

^^H  pictures  of  the  country  Burrounding  the  birthplace, 

^^B  or  the  house  in  which  we  lived  when  children. 

^^H  The  house  itself,  the  fireplace,  paper  on  the  wall, 

^^1  fumitore, — everything  is  distinct   in  our  minds 

^^r  when  other  pictures  fade  or  are  blurred  by  time. 

The  country  round  about,  every  hillock,  every 
depression,  brook,  and  rivulet  are  never-fading 
images  in  the  brain. 
Tbe Cbtid  ii  Spon-  '^°  ^'^  "^P'  ^^^  subjects  of  the  child'H  spontane- 
taseoDii;  Inter- ouB  study  and  persistent  interefit  include  all  the 
J^otTtoieht'.'^*^''"'^"'!  subjects  of  study— gt-ography,  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  zoiilogy,  anthropology,  etc.  In 
fact,  the  child  begins  every  subject  s])ontiineouely 
and  nncoDsciousIy.  He  must  begin  these  subjects, 
becanse  he  lives,  and  because  his  environment  acta 
upon  him  aud  edncutes  him.  Of  course,  the  dif- 
ference in  environment  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  child's  mental  action,  the  child's  individual 
concepts;  still,  in  all  children  there  are  the  same 
spontaneous  tendencies.  The  boy,  for  instance,  on 
a  farm  may  have  u  large  range  of  vegetation  to 
UmlUOau  of  tbe  ^tudy,  and  the  poor  little  child  in  Ibe  dark  city 
may  worship  with  his  whole  soul  some  potted  plant 
aud  from  it  draw  lessons  of  inspirulioii  and  love. 
The  child  studies  the  clouds,  the  sky,  the  stars,  tbe 
earth,  vegetation,  animal  life,  history,  every  hour 
of  the  day.  To  be  sure,  he  may  have  more  interest 
in  one  subject  than  another,  but  to  him  all  these 
subjects  are  related  one  to  tbe  other,  as  the  cloud 
is  related  to  rain,  aud  the  rain  is  related  to  vegeta- 
tion and  soil.     It  is  the  tendency  of  pedantry  to 


search  in  the  far  distance  for  facts  and  myeteries, 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  marveilous  is  close  to  us, 
that  miraclea  are  of  the  most  commou  occurrence. 

I  wish  to  call  jonr  attention  to  the  wonderfnl  The  child's  Phy**' 
powers  acquired  by  the  child  in  the  first  three  ^ 
years  of  its  life,  and  the  wonderful  persistence  ti 
there  is  in  aueh  acquirement,  Take,  for  instance, 
the  art  of  locomotion,  the  creeping  and  walking. 
Watch  the  face  of  the  child  standing  for  the  first 
time  upon  its  little  legs,  attracted  by  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  its  mother,  who  stands  across 
the  room;  look  at  the  mingled  conrage  and  fear  in 
the  baby's  face.  He  has  a  great  ambition  to  move, 
as  he  has  seen  others  move,  upon  his  two  feet.  He 
stretches  out  his  arms,  he  feai's,  he  takes  courage, 
he  moves  one  foot  and  is  eucceasful,  and  then  the 
other;  he  looks  at  his  mother's  encouraging  smile, 
takes  another  step,  and  then  another,  until  the 
great  feat  of  walking  across  the  room  is  accom- 
plished. From  the  time  he  first  stands  upon  his 
feet  to  the,  time  he  runs  around  with  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  his  power  of  movement,  there 
takes  place  a  succession  of  experiments,  of  trials, 
and  of  failures  and  successes,  ail  gnidcd  and  con- 
trolled by  his  desire  to  walk. 

More  wonderful  than  learning  to  walk  is  the 
learning  to  hear  language  and  to  talk.  In  the 
beginning  the  child  creates  his  own  language  of 
gesture  by  means  of  his  own  body.  He  hears 
language,  words  that  are  in  themselves  complex. 
Oral  words  act  upon  his  consciousness  and  are 
associated  by  a  fixed  aqd  everlasting  law  of  the 
mind.  Idioms  are  acquired  by  hearing  and  asso- 
ciation, and  with  it  all  comes  an  intense  desire  to 
express  thought.    With  his  voice  he  creates  at  first 
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his  own  language,  whicli  consistB  ot  crudely  articu- 
late sounds,  and  tben  follows  the  acqiiiaition  of  the 
yernacular  which  he  hears.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  carefully  the  procesees  of  learning  to 
talk.  The  child  must  learn  to  hear  iirst;  that  is, 
the  words  must  act  upon  consciousness  and  their 
correspondences  must  be  associated  witli  the  ap- 
propriate activities  in  consciousuesa.  The  idioms 
must  act  in  the  same  way  and  be  associated  with 
their  appropriate  activities  or  relations  of  ideas. 
Tben  follows  the  making  of  oral  words.  Ho  learns 
enunciation,  or  the  utterance  of  single  sounds.  He 
learns  articulation,  or  the  unity  of  sounds  in  words. 
He  learns  accent,  pronunciation,  and  syntax,  all  by 
hearing  language  and  under  the  one  controlling 
motive  of  expressing  his  own  thought.  He  begins, 
it  is  true,  with  crude  utterances,  but  these  utter- 
ances are  to  him  the  best  possible  expression  of  his 
thought.  He  learns  any  language  and  every  lan- 
guage that  he  hears.  If  we  could  iinderstand  the 
psychological  mechanical  procosaes  by  which  a 
child  learns  his  own  vernacular  from  the  first  step 
of  hearing  to  the  last  step  by  which  the  sentenoo 
is  in  hia  power,  we  should  understand  the  whole 
theory  of  learning  any  language.  Thoae  who  have 
tried  to  speak  a  foreign  language  will  readily  under- 
stand something  of  the  struggle  the  child  goes 
through  in  order  to  master  one  single  phonic  ele- 
ment. You  see  that  he  does  all  this  unconsciously, 
that  all  those  efforts  are  natural  and  to  a  great 
1  of  Fomw  degree  automatic.  He  never  for  a  moment  tliinks 
AttantioBuid  qI  ^  single  sound  by  itself  unleas  that  sound  is  a 
whole  word.  He  knows  nothing  at  all  of  t!io  com- 
plex elements  of  a  language,  nothing  of  alow  pro- 
nunciation, nothing  of  syntax,  stjil  he  masters  thi* 
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igaaga  by  a  natoral  process.  This  word  natural 
is  variously  interpreted.  It  is  exceedingly  ambigu- 
ous, almost  as  umbiguoua  as  tlic  word  "abstrud." 
Still  I  believe  that  we  can  find  a  scientific  defi- 
oition  of  the  word  natnral.  If  the  word  natnral 
means  anything,  it  meana  strict  conformity  to 
fiod's  laws.  That  is,  a  child  learns  every  oral  word 
by  the  same  law  under  which  every  oral  or  written 
word  in  any  and  every  language  must  be  learned. 
The  child  does  not  know  the  law,  but  he  obeys 
the  law  by  instinct.  If  the  child  mates  these 
marvellous  acquisitions  naturally,  in  conformity  to 
law,  why  not  have  him  continue  that  conformity 
;o  law  in  all  his  after-acquisitions  ? 

Learning  to  write  is  far  easier  in  itself,  if  we 
'oliow  the  law,  than  learning  to  hear  language  or 
learning  to  speak.  The  great  lesson  to  teachers  is, 
find  the  law,  follow  the  law;  give  the  child  condi- 
lions  in  loarning  to  write  like  those  he  has  had  in 
[earning  to  speak.  Indeed,  the  conditions  can  be 
made  far  better,  for  learning  to  speak  is  left  very 
much  to  accident  and  to  desultory  instruction, 
while  learning  to  write  may  be  under  the  most 
careful  guidance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  child  is  a  stu- 
dent of  form  and  color.  Everything  that  enters  his 
brain,  as  I  have  already  said,  must  touch  the  end- 
organs,  and  these  attributes  or  objects  which  touch 
the  end-organs  are  forms  of  matter.  Froebel.who 
had  such  divine  insight,  understood  the  great 
value  of  the  tactual  sense.  Color  is  representative 
in  its  power.  It  brings  into  oonscioueuees  the 
correspondences  to  forms  of  external  objects. 

Not  only  does  the  child  study  form,  but  he 
makes  intuitively  a  systematic  preparation  for  the 
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etudy  of  namber.  The  child  begins  with  no  i< 
distance.  He  graaps  for  tlie  moon  with  the  same 
cuntidence  as  he  does  for  an  object  near  id  hand. 
The  ideas  of  distance,  size,  weight,  are  pi'epara- 
tiona  for  number.  The  child  first  leams  to  meas- 
ure by  constantly  reaching  out  its  hands,  creeping 
and  walking,  and  after  that  it  menaures  distance 
by  sight.  Not  only  does  it  begin  to  nieaBure  and 
estimate  distances,  but  it  judges  area  and  bulk, 
and  compares  dilTerent  sizes,  areas,  weighl^a,  and 
bulks.  The  study  of  weight  tu  him  also  has  its 
charms,  the  difference  of  pressure  upon  his  hand, 
his  own  weight  in  the  effort  of  other  children  to 
lift  him.  He  measures  force  and  time  in  the  same 
unconscious  way,  the  time  of  sleeping,  the  time 
between  a  promised  pleasure  and  its  anticipated 
realization,  and  soon  he  learns  to  look  at  the  clock 
to  help  him  out  in  his  judgment.  He  estimates 
very  carefully  the  value  of  a  cent  and  a  stick  of 
candy.  All  these  spontaneous  activities  are  in  the 
direction  of  number  study, are  mingled  with  all  his 
activities  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  his  men- 
tal and  physical  action.  It  is  true  these  measures 
are  very  inadequate  and  imperfect,  but  they  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  power  of  accurate  measuring, 
that  mode  of  judgment  which  will  end,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  have  the  right  conditions,  in  exact  meas- 
uring and  weighing,  and  in  accurate,  knowledge  of 
values. 

There  is  at  first  a  perfect  unity  of  thought  and 
action.  Hear  the  voice  and  watch  the  movements 
of  a  little  childl  No  dancing  teacher,  no  teacher 
of  elocution,  no  actor,  can  ever  euccessfully  imitate 
the  voice  of  the  child,  or  the  perfectly  uncouscions 
beauty  and  gmcc  of  its  movements.     Indeed  it  is 
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the  highest  aim  of  artists  in  acting  and  elocution 

to  acquire  the  nnconacioua  grace  and  power  of  a 
child.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  child,^ — nielodi- 
oas,  harmonious,  perfect  in  emphasis,  it  is  the  im- 
mediate pulsations  of  his  soul,  the  instantaneous 
reflex  of  hia  coneciouanesa,  with  u  neon  scion  a  nesa 
of  hia  body,  hia  organs  of  expreasiou,  his  forms 
of  apeecli.  The  child,  until  education  intervenea, 
is  a  unit  of  action  and  expression,  and  that  unity 
is  acquired  and  maintained  by  action  under  a  mo- 
tive with  no  overpowering  consciousness  of  the 
means  or  forms  of  expression.  Must  that  beautiful 
unity  be  broken  ?  Can  it  be  perpetuated  and 
strengthened  ? 

There  never  waa  such  a  thing  as  a  lazy  child  born 
on  earth.     Childhood  is  full  of  activities  of  every  jjuctud sun nf 
kind,  stimulated  by  external  energies  and  shaped  Actiylty. 
by  internal  power.    The  child  experiments  continu- 
ally until  it  gains  its  ends.     It  will  reach  hundreds 
of  times  for  an  object,  and  at  last  aucceed.     What 
modes  of  expression,  excepting  speech,  does  a  child  ModeioiXzt>rei- 
acquire  in  the  first  years  of  its  life  ?     I  should  say  ^w-  i 

that  all  children  love  music,  though  there  is  a  vast  | 

difference  in  individual  organisms  in  this  as  in  all  I 

other  modes  of  expression.  Most  children  strive 
to  imitate  that  which  they  hear  in  rhythm.  Mak- 
ing, or  manual  work,  ia  really  the  natural  element  Manual  Work. 
of  the  child.  I  think  I  can  say,  without  fear  of 
dispute,  that  a  child  tries  to  make  everything  that 
he  sees  made.  The  little  girl  wishes  to  use  the 
acissors,  needle  and  thread.  In  the  kitchen,  unless 
repressed  by  the  mother,  she  makes  cakes  and 
bread.  In  fact,  the  whole  round  of  housekeeping 
in  the  beginning  furnishes  countlesa  objects  for 
activity  and  a  desire  to  imitate,     Boya  m  tW  eVo^, 
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or  on  the  farm,  strive  to  do  what  they  see  done, 
Thej  harness  each  other  in  teains,  they  drive  the 
dog  and   the   goat,  they   make   mill-wbeels  aud  , 
dams.     The  tendency  to   imitate,  the  desire  to  j 
make  the  objects  they  see  made,  is  intensely  strong  I 
in  every  child, 
I        Every  child  haa  the  artist  element  bom  in  him;  1 
he  loves  to  raotlol  objects  out  of  sand  and  clay.  1 
Paint  is  a  perfect  delight  to  children,  bright  colors 
charm  them.     Give  the  child  a  paint-brush,  and 
though  his  expreBsion  of  thought  will  he  exceed- 
ingly crnde,  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  him ;  he 
will  paint  any  object  with  the  gvoatest  confidence. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  crowd  of  little 
children  near  Lake  Chautan<]iia,  as  busy  as  bees  and 
as  happy  as  angels.     Let  us  look  at  the  forms  the 
children  make  out  of  the  pliable  sand.     Here  ara   ' 
caves  where    the   fairies   dwell,    mountains,   vol- 
canoes, houses  where  tlie  giants  live.     Alt  these 
fantastic  forms  spring  from  the  brain  of  the  child 
and  are  expressed  by  means  of  thie  plastic  material. 
See  that  little  three-year-old  girl  with  the  model  of 
a  house  in  her  brain :  she  is  now  wheeling  a  wheel- 
harrow,  assisted    by  a   little   companion;   in  the   i 
harrow  is  the  wood,  and  in  her  brain  is  tlie  house. 
Energetic,  persistent,  happy, — in  wliat  direction  P 
In  the  direction  of  true  growth  1     The  little  girl 
in  the  kitchen  is  not  happy  nntil  she  can  mould 
and  change  the  flour  into  dough,  and  dough  into 
forms  for  baking;  and  here  begin  her  first  lessona 
in  chemistry,  tlie  wonderful  changes  which  heat 
brings  about.     She  will  dress  her  doll,  working 
patiently  for  hours.     Inexpert  beholders  may  not 
know  what  the  crnde  forms  mean,  but  the  child 
knotvs  uiii]  is  satJHfied, — nay,  delighted.     Give  a 
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child  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  its  fancy  rnna  riot: 
people,  horses,  honsue,  sheep,  trees,  birds,  spring 
up  in  the  brave  confidence  of  childhood.  In  fact, 
all  the  modes  of  expression  are  epontaneouBly  and 
persiatently  exercised  by  the  child  from  the  begin- 
ning except  writing.  It  Bings,  it  makes,  it  moulds, 
it  paints,  it  draws,  it  expresses  thought  in  uU  the 
forms  of  thoDght- expression,  with  the   one   ex- 

I  have  very  imperfectly  presented,  in  this  brief 
outline,  some  of  the  aponianeous  activities  of  the 
little  child.  The  more  I  strive  to  present  them,  the 
more  imperfect  seems  the  result,  so  much  lies 
beyond  in  the  interpretation  of  the  child's  instinc- 
tive activities,  so  much  seems  to  exceed  all  present 
discovery.  The  question,  my  fellow -teachers,  is, 
what  should  these  lessons  teach  ub  ?  The  child '■"«»« '"'«"'" 
instinctively  begins  all  subjects  known  in  thecurri-chua'sSiwnuiie- 
cuium  of  the  university.  He  begins  them  because ""»  ^^tividei. 
he  cannot  help  it;  his  very  nature  impels  him. 
These  tendencies,  these  spontaneous  activities  of 
the  child  spring  from  the  depths  of  its  being,  spring 
from  all  the  past,  for  the  child  is  the  fruit  of  all 
the  paat,  and  the  seed  of  all  the  fnture.  These 
quiet,  persistent,  powerful  tendencies  we  must 
examine  and  continue  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
child  overcomes  great  obstacles  by  persistent  en- 
ergy, always  acting  with  great  confidence  of  him- 
self and  his  powers.  He  overcomes  these  obstacles 
becanse  his  whole  being  is  a  unit  of  action,  con- 
trolled by  one  motive.  The  spontaneous  tendencies 
of  the  child  are  the  records  of  inborn  divinity;  we 
are  here,  my  fellow -teachers,  for  one  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  is  to  understand  these  tendencies  and 
continue   them   in  all  these  directions,  ioWosj'wv^  I 
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■atwc  natnre.  First  of  all,  we  shonld  recognize  the  great 
dignity  of  the  child,  the  child's  divine  power  and 
divine  possibilities,  and  then  we  are  to  present  the 
conditions  for  their  complete  outworking.  We  are 
here  that  the  child  may  take  one  step  higher;  we 
are  here  to  find  and  present  the  conditione  adapted 
to  the  divine  natnre  of  the  child. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  whole  round  of 
knowledge  is  begun  by  the  child,  and  begun  be- 
cause it  breathes,  because  it  lives.  If  the  child 
CUM  loves  science  and  history,  and  studies  or  attends 
to  them  instinctively,  then  he  should  go  on,  and 
we  must  know  the  conditions  or  subjects  and  means 
which  should  be  presented  to  him  for  each  new 
demand  or  need. 

I  grant  that  in  the  past  of  education  attention 
*■         has  been  directed   too  mnch   to  dead   forms  of 
thought,  aud  for  one  good  Teasoii  at  least:  the  sci- 
ences are  a  modern  creation  of  man  and  have  not 
yet  reached  the  child.     Now  we  have  these  mar- 
vellous subjects  presented  to  us,  worked  ont  by 
great  thinkers  of  the  present,  and  we  are  to  choose 
whether  we  will  continue  the  dead  formalism  that 
too  often  leads  to  pedantry  and  bigotry,  or  whether 
wo  are  to  lead  the  child's  soul  in  that  direction  which 
Qod  designed  in  His  creation  of  the  human  being. 
In  conchision  I  commend  to  yon,  in  the  words  of 
our  greatest  American  philosopher : 
"  A  bftbe  liy  its  mother  lies,  bathed  in  joy; 
Glide  (he  hours  uncounted;  th«  SUD  is  Its  toyi 
Shliien  Ibe  peace  of  all  being  without  cloud  in  ita  eyes, 
And  the  sum  oF  the  world  io  soft  mioiatura  lies." 

I  commend  to  you  the  "  sum  of  the  world  "  for  your 
study,  for  in  this  direction  lies  all  the  future  prog- 
ress of  humanity. 


Tbe  Cetitral  Subjects  of  StuUy. 


THE  CENTRAL  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

Desiqk  is  a  fandamental  premise  in  all  that 
esiatB.  There  is  a  design  in  each  individual 
being.  Another  term  for  design  ia  possibilities 
to  be  realized.  The  working  out  of  the  design  BrieiDtHiiiOoM 
of  a  buraan  being  into  cbaraiiter  ia  education  ;'''^''"*'"^ 
the  realization  of  all  the  poBsibilitiea  of  human 
growth  and  development  ia  education.  In  tiie 
presentation  of  conditions  for  the  working  out  of 
that  design,  or  tlie  realization  of  poBsibilities,  con- 
sists the  art  of  educating.  All  mental  and  moral 
development  ia  by  fiell-activity.  Education  is  the 
economizing  of  self-effort  in  the  direction  of  all- 
sided  development.  Economy  of  energy  is  the  iu-ijonomyofEdn- 
trinsic  murk  and  sign  of  all  progress  in  nature  andc"tive Effort, 
in  art.  Apply  this  fact  to  education:  the  indi- 
vidual being  is  developed  by  immutable  laws,  the 
fundamental  law  of  which  is  aelf-activity;  all 
the  past,  with  its  vast  treasures,  has  brought  us 
coDsista  of  better  conditions  for  human  growth, 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of 
those  conditions  to  each  stage  of  develojiment. 
Tile  study  of  the  science  of  etiucation  gives  us  a 
higher  knowledge  of  the  human  being,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  he  applied. 
The  art  of  teaching  ia  the  scientific,  economical, 
adaptation  of  conditions  for  educative  effort. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  ia  much  studying,  much  toilint;  and  moiling, 
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mucli  pereiBtent  effort  and  protracted  mental  atrng- 
gie  that  is  not  educative,  because  the  conditions 
presented  for  aelf-eflort  are  not  adapted  to  tlie 
immediate  needs  of  the  individual.  Our  motive, 
then,  my  fellow-teachers,  sliould  be  to  economize 
educative  effort,  and  with  this  guide  we  shonld 
seek  earnestly  for  that  theory  or  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation by  the  application  of  which  tins  central  aim 
of  education  can  be  best  attained.  The  present 
trend  of  study,  investigation,  and  discovery  in 
the  science  of  education  is  towards  the  correlation 
and  unification  of  educative  subjects,  and  their 
concentration  upon  human  development.  All  anh- 
jecta,  means,  and  modes  of  study  are  concentrated 
under  this  doctrine  upon  economization  of  educa- 
tive eiforts.  In  the  unification  and  correlation 
of  anhjects  of  thought  and  expression,  each  sub- 
ject, means,  mode  and  method  finds  its  absolute 
and  relative  educational  value,  its  definite  place  in 
the  conditions  for  self-activity  and  self-effort. 

The  unification  of  subjects  takes  for  its  hy- 
potheses, first,  the  unity  of  the  human  being  in 
design;  second,  the  unity  of  the  Creator  and  His 
creations;  and  third,  that  approximating  unity  of 
the  human  being  to  his  Creator  is  the  sublime 
destiny  of  man.  "  For  He  made  man  in  His  own 
image."  "He  has  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor,"  Unity  of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  unity  of 
educative  effort,  unity  of  action,  unity  of  thought, 
and  unity  of  thought  and  expression  are  the  aims 
of  the  theory  of  Concentration. 

This  morning  I  propose  to  discuss  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Central  Subjects  of  Study.  By  central 
subjects  I  mean  those  subjects  which  lie  nearest  the 
truth.    All  true  study  is  the  study  of  the  Creator, 
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through  the  manifestation  of  Hia  thonght,  in  the 
universe  and  man.  The  central  subjects  of  stndy 
are  but  the  main  branches  of  one  subject,  and  that 
subject  is  creation.  Creation  is  eternal ;  it  is  the 
manifeatation  of  invisible,  all-eflicient  power;  there- 
fore all  Btudy  haa  for  its  solo  aim  the  knowledge  of 
the  invisible.  T)ie  highest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  moat  economical  effort  of  the  mind  is  the 
effective  striving  after  the  truth  of  creation;  this 
action  of  the  mind  may  be  called  intrinsic— it  is 
the  shortest  line  of  resistance  between  the  aonl  and 
truth.  The  central  subjects  of  study  represent  that 
line,  and  point  in  that  direction. 

As  a  basis  of  my  disciiHsion  of  the  central  suli- 
jecta  of  study,  I  will  take  the  subject  of  Geography. 
Yon  will  readily  grant  that,  in  order  to  understand 
the  relations  of  one  study  to  another,  it  ia  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  define  with  accuracy  each 
branch  of  study  in  itself.  Through  the  absolutely 
accurate  definition  of  one  branch,  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  theory,  in  this  discussion,  from  all  other 
branches,  and  through  this  separation  its  relations 
to  all  other  studies  may  be  understood. 

The  first  definition  of  Geography  that  I  give  ia: 
"Geography  is  the  knowledge  or  science  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface."  This 
definition  premises  that  there  have  been  countless 
other  appearances  of  the  earth's  surface  in  past 
fflons,  that  constant  changes  have  been  going  on  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  changes  will  bo 
continually  made  in  the  future.  The  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  earth's  surface  is  the  result,  or 
present  effect,  of  countless  changes  in  the  earth's 
cmst.  Geologists  teach  us  that  the  earth's  creation 
is  going  on  to-day  in  precisely  the  same  way  and 
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by  the  Bame  cauaes  as  it  has  been  going  on  for 
countless  ages.     To  know  Geography  is  to  know 
the  present  appeariince  of  the  earth's  surface.    This 
it«e««ity  of  EMct  definition  gives  Geography  a  place  ob  a  branch  of 

" study  and  shows  its  relations  to  other  studies.     Any 

definition  more  comprehensive  than  this  would  in- 
clude other  subjects.  Thua  the  study  of  the 
surface  forma  of  the  earth  ia  a  subject  by  itself, 
excluding,  by  ita  definition,  all  other  branches. 

Geology,  in  its  relation  to  Geography,  may  be 
defined  as  the  history  of  the  proBeiit  apjiearauco  of 
the  earth's  Burfiieo,  from  fire-mist  up  through  the 
long  stages  of  development  to  the  jiresent  modelled 
continent,  ocean-lreds,  and  islands.  Present  Geog- 
raphy is  but  one  form  or  phase  of  countless  other 
forms  and  phases  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  the 
unification  of  Geology  and  Geography  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  tlio  relation  of  effect  to  cause,  or  of 
present  effects  to  a  c<nintIeB8  succoHsion  of  causes. 
Geology  is  the  aivsrrl  nexnn  of  Geography.  Each 
characteristic  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  its 
arrangements  of  slopes,  counter' slopes,  its  river 
basins,  ])lutnB,  and  mountain  niaascB,  is  the  product 
of  a  particular  succession  of  changes  of  conditiocB 
under  law,  and  therefore  has  u  definite  geological 
history.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Ohamberlin,  an  eminent 
geologist,  presents  this  truth  in  a  striking  and 
beautiful  way.  lie  saya  (I  may  not  give  his  exant 
words)  that  each  sjjecial  characteristic  area  of 
surface  has  ita  prenatal  conditions,  its  birth,  baby- 
^^^^  hood,  adolescence,  maturity,  old  ago,  decay,  and 

^^^^L  death.     Thus,  the  eye  of  a  trained  geologiat  reads 

^^^^H  aa  in  an  open  book  the  stage  of  development  of  any 
^^^^^L  given  unit  of  surface,  and  also  the  long  chain  of 
^^^^^Vj       changes  and  causos  which  have  led  up  to  ita  pres- 
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ent  reanlts  aud  its  preBent  appearance.    Geography  ReuHon  o(e«ae-  » 

is  one  phase  in  the  history  of  Geology.     Effects  "»^yt»^«o'''«y* 

may  be  traced  to  causes — canaea  of  npheaTal,  eub- 

aidance,  folding,  extrusion,  iutrnsion,  erosion,  abra- 

aion,  the   removal   and   bnildiiig    up    of    eroded 

material.     What  book  of  man  is  like  the  book  of 

the  Eternal  ?    The  child  may  read  it,  the  learned 

man  may  read  it,  and  still  the  thought  of  the  in- 

yiflible  in  creation  can  never  be  eshausted. 

It  may  be  positively  stated  that  Geography  can 
be  in  no  way  profitably  studied  without  the  imme- 
diate study  of  Geology.  The  human  mind  in  its 
healthy  normal  condition  must  go,  if  it  goes  at  all, 
in  the  search  for  truth,  from  effect  to  cause.  The  ei 
child  who  sees  the  cutting  in  the  banks  of  a  brook, 
and  the  rippling,  rushing  water  making  its  way 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  must,  by  the  tendency  of  his 
own  mind,  ask  for  the  causes  of  the  observed 
effects.  The  present  effects,  which  his  eye  sees,  is 
Geography;  the  cause  of  the  effects  leads  him  to 
atudy  Geology.  The  child  wili  see  the  crumbling 
bank,  the  carrying  down  of  silt  by  the  water,  its 
deposition  and  spreading  out  on  aurffices  lielow, 
thus  making  new  forms.  He  will  not,  it  ia  true, 
ask  at  first,  as  he  stands  in  the  valley,  what  forces 
carved  out  the  whole  valley,  but  simply  asks  the 
causes  of  tbe  channel  and  the  cutting.  One  answer 
will  open  another  ijuestion.  Through  tbe  ant 
he  may  bo  led  to  dibcovei  for  himself  tbe  mighty  "^tlisCliUil. 
work  of  erosion  and  biulduig,  of  sculpturing  and 
oonstructing,  m  which  every  stream  since  its  be- 
ginning has  been  nnceasirgly  engaged.  The  result 
or  eflfect  ia  tbe  valley  itself,  with  its  rounded  hilb 
and  intervals  of  plains  This  ia  only  an  illustration 
of  the  trend  of  all  obbervatiou  of  surfuces.     He 
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picka  lip  a  shell  far  inland.  The  inevitable  ques- 
tion conicB  from  tlie  shell  itself,  "  How  came  I 
here?"  In  fact,  every  surface  and  all  nuits  of 
surface  ore  full  of  questions. 

It  may  be  asked  here  very  pertinently,  which 
should  come  Brat,  pedagogically,  Geology  or  Geog- 
raphy ?  The  effect  must  always  be  studied  before 
the  cause.  Geography,  under  this  definition,  is  a 
phase  of  Geology.  To  study  a  surface  form  without 
studying  the  causes  which  led  to  its  formation  is 
not  to  study  the  surface,  it  is  an  impossibility. 

The  fundamental  product  of  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy is  an  individual  concept,  acquired  through 
obacrvtttion  and  imagination,  of  the  earth's  surface 
or  any  jmrt  of  it,  Tlie  Geography  of  any  unit  of 
Hurfacu  is  also  an  individual  concept  corresponding 
to  thut  unit.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  search 
for  uauHos  of  the  present  apjwarances  of  the  unit  of 
iurfitoii  acts  directly  to  euhance  the  concept  itself. 

Muvi'  ulMurvution  or  k  picture  of  the  imagination 
wiiulil  genuraUy  have  for  its  result  a  vague  indi- 
vldiKtl  eiinceiit;  but  as  the  mind  searches  for 
UHUiwii  itM  notion  lieeomes  more  intense,  the  obserra- 
tiiui  mill  imagination  of  surfaces  move  towards 
iMlu<in»cy.  for  thi>  gtM«I  mtson  that  the  search  for 
iiaMMdN  iuunI  necotttuirily  enhance  the  clearness  and 
[  0|i»«riiiRiiiMi<i  illNtliitiliii'Mii  of  the  effects.  Thus,  the  study  of 
i*il»ulij!'***  ***"""'"W.*  '"""  ""'  »'»»Jlwi''t  of  Geography  in- 
l«ii»lll)iN  III  n  very  nmrkod  degree  the  clearness 
iiF  llio  Indiviilual  coneept  corresponding  to  the 
•iirftviHi  In  tithor  wnnia,  the  study  of  Geography 
lliidii  llN  hlK'i*'*'^  Hiiil  \Ktii  results  in  the  study  of 
lliiiiliitiy,  t)ii  t)it<  other  Imiid,  the  siudv  of  Geogra- 
phy, nr  till)  |inwiil  u|>]>ettn)itoi'>s  of  the  earth's 
niiirHix',  It  iili«i|iiti'ly  iiocG«s.iry  to  the  study  of 
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Geology.  The  field  geologist  inarke  with  critical 
eye  every  appearance  of  surface,  slope,  elevation, 
or  depression,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  history  of 
the  Burfftce. 

It  goes  without  eaying  that  the  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  these  two  subjects  are  countless. 
There  is  no  bit  of  the  earth's  surface  tliat  is  not 
full  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  child  if  the 
true  teacher  is  there  to  supplement  the  questions  of 
uature. 

The  relation  of  Mineralogy  to  Geology  is  the 
relation  of  matter  to  motion.  Mineralogy  is  the 
study  of  the  rock  material ;  Geology,  the  study  of 
the  changes  iu  the  rock  material.  The  nature 
of  these  changes  is  determined  very  largely  by  the 
nature  of  the  rock  itself.  Thus,  in  the  study  of 
geology,  the  first  question  is:  "What  is  the  kind 
of  material  that  is  acted  upon  by  physical  forces  ? 
Is  it  archaic  ?  Is  it  secondary  rock  ?  sand-stone  ? 
lime-stone  ? "  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  great 
chapter.  We  take  up  a  rounded  pebble  from  the 
beach,  and  ask  of  what  kind  of  .material  is  it 
composed,  whence  it  came,  what  produced  the 
changes  in  it,  and  then  we  classify  the  pebble 
itself.  The  earth  may  be  called  with  truthfulness 
one  great  rock.  This  rock  appears  in  a  solid  or 
ground-up  state.  Ground-up  rock  is  superimposed 
and  forms  the  soil  of  the  earth,  from  the  coarsest 
gravel  to  the  finest  clay.  The  study  of  soils  is  the  opp^rtnumj,  („ 
study  of  Mineralogy,  The  true  study  of  Mineral- studyKinemoET. 
ogy  is  tiie  study  of  that  which  is  right  under 
our  feet — the  clays,  gravels,  sands,  and  vegetable 
mould,  over  which  we  walk,  the  things  with  which 
a  child  comes  in  contact  every  day. 

TI1118  we  see  that  Geology  cannot  bo  studied 
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of  Miner-  withont  a  study  of  Mineralogy.  What  the  study  oi 
(tsey  to  Geology,  tijuijer,  brick,  iron,  and  atone  is  to  the  construction 
;  of  buildings,  the  science  of  Mineralogy  is  to  the 

taction  of  Miner- science  of  Geology.  Also,  as  is  the  study  of  the 
ft«ytoGeogr»-  building-material  to  the  finished  structure,  bo  is 
the  study  of  Mineralogy  to  Geography.  Geography 
is  the  study  of  the  present  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  the  eiteraal  forms  of  rock  sur- 
faces. Pure  Geography  is  the  study  of  form  aJone. 
The  character  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  meeting 
slopes,  river  baeine,  valleys,  etc.,  is  determined  by 
the  kiuds  of  minerak  cf  which  the  surfaces  con- 
sist and  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have  acted 
upon  them.  Allow  me  to  make  one  remark.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  text-book  science,  there  is  a 
studied  attempt  at  the  distant,  the  marvellous, 
such  as  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  as  if  these  subjects 
would  excite  the  child's  curiosity  more  than  the 
marvels  right  under  his  feet  of  clay  and  gi-avel, 
vegetable  mould,  and  wonderfully  modelled  forms. 
The  real  miracles  are  closest  at  hand.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  organic  unity  of  the  three 
subjects,  Geogi-aphy,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy; 
they  exist  in  the  closest  relations,  they  cannot  be 
severed  in  thought,  except  by  unscientific  teaching. 
The  thought  that  everything  changes  in  this 
uiiirerse  of  ours,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute quiescence,  that  difFereucos  in  changes  are 
only  diHerencea  in  time  and  differences  in  forces 
and  resistance,  that  the  planets  move  in  their 
orbits,  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  that 
the  whole  oarl.h  is  changing  at  every  moment 
under  immutable  laws,  that  the  mountains  are 
lifted  up  and  are  ground  down  by  ever-acting 
energies,  is  overwhelming.     All  is  change  and  mo- 
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tion.  The  crust  of  the  eartli  we  wjilk  on  floats, 
we  are  told  bj  geologints,  upon  a  wavering  mass. 
Creation  is  the  order  of  progress,  if  we  take  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  that  the  onurgy  which  acts 
through  the  universe  is  becoaiing  ei^unomized, 
that  it  acts  against  lees  resistance  and  therefore  ac- 
complishes higher  resnlts.  Geology  is  the  science 
of  everlasting  change  written  in  the  earth's  crust; 
Geography  is  one  phase  of  that  change. 

There  are  two  great  sciences  of  change  aud  mo-Fuynciuida 
tion.  The  science  of  direct  force  we  call  Physics;*^- 
the  science  of  more  subtle  chungoa  in  the  rock,  in 
the  water,  and  in  the  air  we  call  Chemistry.  It 
seems  that  no  argument  Is  required  to  show  that 
the  studies  of  Geography,  Geology,  aud  Mineralogy 
are  impossible  without  the  essentially  correlative 
studies  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Geology  is  the 
science  of  change;  Geography,  one  phase  of  that 
change;  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  the  sciences  of 
the  material  through  which  force  acts  in  producing 
the  change.  Pure  Geography  is  the  study  of  the 
forms  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  earth's  surface 
has  been  modelled  and  is  being  modelled  under  the 
attrition  of  external  forces  and  the  slow  movements 
of  internal  upheavals  and  subsidences. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  floats  on  plastic  material 
like  a  raft  upon  water,  yielding  to  its  movements 
either  in  upheaval,  subsidence,  or  folding  by  lateral 
pressure.  Water  forms  a  partial  envelope  of  the 
surface  of  the  crust,  changing  under  heat  to  vapor, 
and  condensing  for  lack  of  heat.  The  atmosphere  The  Atnwipbwe. 
is  a  complete  envelope  of  the  earth.  That  mode 
of  motion  called  heat  acts  through  air,  causes  its 
movements,  fills  it  with  invisible  and  visible  forms 
of  water,  determines  condensation  into  clouds  and 
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rain,  moves  by  air-currents  the  great  rivers  ol  the 
ocean.    The  atmosphere,  with  its  suspended  niois- 
tnre,  is  the  great  medium  through  which  heat  acts, 
reacts  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth,  changing  it,* 
modelling  it,  creating  new  surface   forms.     The 
'■»Bi        science  of  hoat,  that  physical  life-giving  energy, 
acting  through  air,  water,  and  rock,  is  Meteorology. 
We  may  call  Meteorology,  also,  the  science  of  the 
distribution  of  sunshine.     The    products  of  sun- 
mid         shine  are   light  and  heat.     Meteorology  is  the 
""''         Phynics  and  Chemistry  of  heat,  manifested  ui  air 
and  vapor.    The  unity  of  Meteorology  and  all  other 
sciences  of  inorganic  matter  seems  too  plain   to 
need  discussion.    The  main  point  in  Geology  is  to 
discover  the  climatical  conditions  under  which  the 
different  rock  formations  had  their  origin.     Coal 
is  atored-up  sunshine.     The   observation  of  the 
effects  of  air  and  of  water  in  all  its  forms  in  model- 
ling surfaces  makes  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geography,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  insepa- 
rable in  the  economical  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that  re-        We  have  then  the  central  subjects  of  thooght 
ic Hatter.  ^^^^  relate  to  inorganic  matter: 
Centra  I.  SuujacTS. 
Meteorology. 
Qeograpliy.  Physica 

Geology.  and 

Hiuerology.  CbemiHtry. 

These  subjects  which  I  have  shown  to  be  organi- 
cally one  subject,  indissoluhly  bound  or  united  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  may 
be  called  the  sciences  of  inorganic  matter,  and  the 
sciences  of  the  forces  which  act  through  and  change 
matter. 
It  is  now  our  purpose  to  show  the  rcliiUon  nf 
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tile  sciences  of  inorganic  mutter  to  the  sciences 
pertaining  to  organic  matter,  or  to  life.  The  state-  RcutiDn  at 
ment  may  be  made  that  the  above-named  eciences,  ^ 
Meteorology,  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  LUe- 
Physics,  and  Chemistry,  looked  upon  as  one  science, 
the  science  of  inorganic  matter,  are  organically 
related  to  the  science  of  life.  These  subjects  pre- 
sent the  studies  of  the  physical  basis,  the  environ- 
ment, the  support,  and  nourishment  of  living 
organisms.  This  ia  a  relation  of  function,  or  of 
cause  to  effect.  Minerals,  air,  and  water  are  the 
materials  for  the  physical  basis  of  life,  and  also  the 
support  and  nourishment  of  life,  but  failing  in  the 
great  mode  of  motion,  heat,  and  the  conseqnent 
subtle  chemical  changes,  there  could  be  no  physical 
life.  Geography,  the  science  of  the  surface  forms 
of  the  earth,  and  Meteorology,  the  acienee  relating 
to  the  great  air-envelope  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
forces  acting  through  the  atmosphere,  may  justly 
he  called  the  studies  of  the  environment  of  life-taviriiiuntiitof 
The  function  of  this  environment  is  to  influeucc*"** 
life  in  all  its  forms,  cjnalitiea  and  modes.  The 
study  of  environment  then  conaists  in  observa- 
tions and  investigations  of  the  energies  which  act 
through  inorganic  matter  and  influence  the  ger- 
mination,   growth,    and    development    of    living 
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iibscrved  without  first  Icarn- 

:vironment,   its    relations   to 

...Lur,  and  to  heat?    Pull  it  up 

the  questions  of  Mineralogy 

feology  and  Geography  are  studies 

rock  material;    Anatomy  is   the 

a  of  life;  Physics  and  Chemistrj  of 
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be  freed  in  this  world,  at  least  from  their  enviroii- 
meut.  The  artist  who  stands  on  the  beetling  crag 
receives  far  more  from  the  earth  and  air  than  the 
chamois;  the  traveUer  who  is  now  drawn  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  a  locomotive  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  physical  force  than  the  eai'lj  pioneer 
who  wheeled  his  barrow  over  the  trackless  plains. 
Human  progress  needs  more,  demands  more,  and 
takes  more  from  nature,  and  in  this  sense  is  more 
dependent  upon  environment. 

TJie  limit  of  the  line  of  absolute  dependence  of 
animal  life  upon  its  surroundings  can  hardly  be 
drawn;  it  is  indeed  of  the  closest  nature.  The 
best  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  the  evolution 
of  animal  life  upon  Geography  and  climate  is 
shown  by  Paleontology.  From  the  archaic  rock 
up  to  the  latest  drift  the  record  of  geological 
periods  is  kept  by  the  mineral  moulds,  and  the 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  each 
evolved  formation.  From  the  record  of  a  geologi- 
cal period  thus  kept  the  geologist  constructs  in 
imagination  the  surface  structure  and  climate  of 
the  earth,  then  adapted  as  a  physical  basis  and 
environment  of  the  living  creatures  of  that  period. 

The  hypothesis  is  doubtless  true  of  all  geological 
periods,  that  the  structure  and  climate  of  the  earth 
had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  they  sustained.  If  that 
is  true  of  the  past,  and  if  the  present  atrnctare  of 
the  earth  is  the  result  of  all  the  former  geological 
changes,  why  has  its  varied  climate  not  the  same 
powerful  influence  in  developing  the  animal  life 
that  it  had  in  any  and  all  periods  which  led  up  to 
it? 

No  fact  is  more  evident  than  the  dependence  of 
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aninial  life  upon  atructurfll  and  cliniAtic  e 
meiit.,  and  also  upon  vegetation.  Animal  life,  or 
Zoology,  tliereforo,  cannot  be  economically  studied 
without  atudying  all  the  siihjects  compriaed  in  the 
environment  of  life:  i.e.,  the  sciencoB  of  inorganic 
life  and  the  science  of  Botany.     We  study,  for  iii- 

1-  stance,  the  skin  and  other  coverings  of  animals, 
and  the  protections  which  they  afford.  The  ques- 
tion of  animal  covering  leads  directly  to  the  study 
of  climate.  Again,  animals  of  the  plains  differ 
from  animals  whose  abode  is  in  the  mountains. 
The  camel  adapts  himself  to  the  life  of  the  desert. 
The  same  species  of  animals,  it  is  true,  exist  in 
different  zones  and  live  upon  different  character- 
istic areas  of  land,  but  the  modifications  of  different 
environments  upon  the  same  spedes  are  marked> 
Indeed,  I  need  not  take  your  time  in  discnssing 
the  intimate  relation  of  all  animal  life  to  structure 
and  climate.  The  fact  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
there  can  be  no  study  of  Zoology,  worthy  the  name, 
without  the  study  of  the  relations  of  animal  life  to 
its  physical  basis,  environment,  nourishment,  and 
support. 

j(  The  primary  study  of  Zoology  should  consist  in 
investigating  the  habits  and  habitats' of  the  little 
folks  in  feathers  and  in  fur.  What  animals  eat, 
how  they  procure  their  food,  the  houses  they  live 
in,  the  homes  they  make  for  themselves,  and  the 
surroundings  of  their  homes  are  subjects  of  intense 
interest  to  children.  And,  too,  they  not  only  serve 
to  arouse  the  keenest  pleasure,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  very  best  subjects  for  elementary 
studies.  The  study  of  the  homes  and  environment 
-  of  animals  is  also  a  study  of  Geography,  as  well  as 
a  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
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The  study  of  Zoology,  with  all  that  it  implies  in 
the  unification  of  studies,  is  in  every  step  a.  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  Zoology  of  the  highest 
animal,  man.  The  zoolugicut  study  of  man  is 
Anthropology,  and  should  be  pursued  by  exactly 
the  same  methods  by  which  the  lower  animals  are 
studied.  Mim  is  far  more  under  the  influence  of 
climate  and  structure,  and  therefore  more  depend- 
ent upon  them,  than  lesa  complex  or  less  developed 
beings.  Man,  it  ia  true,  overcomes,  commands, 
controls,  and  uses  hia  environment.  Just  so  far  as 
he  does  this  is  he  developed  into  higher  stages  of 
being.  To  know,  then,  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  man,  wo  must  know  the  environment,  the 
circnni stances,  the  energies,  which  have  influenced 
_  hia  acts.  Did  he  live  upon  grassy  plains  ?  In 
forests?  Was  he  protected  by  mountains?  Was 
he  under  the  influence  of  burning  heat  or  the  cold 
of  the  extreme  zones  ?  What  was  his  food,  hia 
clothing,  bis  means  of  shelter?  What  obstaclea 
had  he  to  overcome  ?  All  these  questions,  intrinsic 
to  the  study  of  Anthropology,  lead  directly  to  the 
study  of  all  the  central  subjects. 

The  living  environment  of  individual  life  or 
community  influence,  all  upon  each,  and  each  upon  1 
all,  is  next  in  importance  to  the  study  of  structoral 
and  climatic  environment.  The  relative  influence 
of  masses  of  vegetation  upon  the  individual  plant 
ia  of  the  closest  nature.  The  tree  in  the  pasture 
spreads  its  broad  branches  over  a  large  space;  the 
tree  in  the  forest  shoots  up  into  the  air  with  its 
long  trunk.  Thus  each  individual  is  influenced 
by  the  mass.  There  is  also  the  study  of  assembled 
brute  life;  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
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of  flocks,  coveys,  und  herds  to  eacli  othe. 
Jutely  a  neceasity  in  the  study  ol  the  individual. 

The  mutual  relations  of  human  beinga,  and 
their  potent  influences  upon  each  other  in  famiiies, 
gens,  phratries,  clans,  tribes,  and  nations,  opens 
the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  Ethnology, 
so  rich  in  recent  investigations.  Anthropology  is 
allied  to  Ethnology  by  the  intimate  notions  of  the 
particular  and  the  general,  the  individual  and  the 
mass.  Ethnology  is  then  tha  science  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  community  upon  its  members.  Mutual 
influence  is  far  stronger  in  its  determination  of 
character  than  structural  and  climatic  environ- 
ment; human  life  in  itself  is  far  more  potent  in  its 
possibilities  than  all  that  lies  below  it  and  supports 
it.  Still,  as  the  body  reacts  upon  the  soul,  so  that- 
which  forms  the  physical  baeis,  the  support  and 
nourishment,  of  communities  reacts  upon  the  as- 
sembled  or  ethnographic  sonl.  Material  environ- 
ment, so  called,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  shaping 
human  life,  but  life  itgelt  transcends  alt  other 
influences:  like  myths,  like  fetiches,  totems,  re- 
ligions, forms  of  government,  appear  and  reappear 
in  all  tribes  and  all  peoples  since  the  beginning, 
without  the  slightest  mark  of  collision  or  mutual 
influences, 

Nevertheless,  the  stages  of  human  evolatioD  are 
in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  nature  of 
countries,  their  surface  forms,  climate,  flora  and 
fauna.  The  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
.  Aryan  race,  of  which  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  theories,  has  led  to  the  closest  study  of 
Geography  and  its  kindred  sciences,  proving  that 
without  such  knowledge  the  most  protracted  re- 
senrches  cannot  arrive    at  u    stable    hyjiothesis. 
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Grassy  plains  have  one  easily  determined  i 
forest  plaius  another;  inoimtaiu  walls  have  serred 
as  refuges  for  peoples  too  far  advanced  for  constant 
wars,  A  sea-coiiBt  with  protecting  walls  gave  the 
Phcenicians  the  conditions  for  commerce  ;  the 
Syrian  desert  and  tlie  natural  moat  of  tlie  Jordaii 
shut  in  a  race  long  enongh  to  develop  stable  homes 
and  consequent  progress;  embraced  by  the  sanils 
of  two  deserts  the  ribhon  plain  and  fan-like  delta 
of  Egypt  gave  the  world  a  mighty  civilization. 
Wherever  we  look  or  listen,  the  Mother  Earth  and 
Father  Sky  tell  their  stories  of  the  growing  life  of 
man. 

Ethnology  in  its  broadest  meaning  comprehends  Ethnoioer.  \ 

History :  the  former  has  for  its  principal  means  of 
investigation  language,  literature,  bnildingg,  tools, 
inventions,  and  the  results  of  anthropological 
study;  History  adds  the  written  and  printed  records 
of  mankind.  Although  History  is  the  most  prom- 
inent factor  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  laws  which  have  controlled  the  spirit  of 
man  in  his  evolution,  the  real  tnith  of  printed 
records  is  hidden  in  a  mass  of  prejudice,  flattery  of 
authorities,  misrepresentations,  superstitions,  and 
even  rank  falsehoods.  The  subjects  peculiar  to 
Ethnology  interpret  and  explain  obscure  points  in 
History. 

The  earth  is  the  home  of  man;  vegetation  and  Earth Mtue 
animaJ  life  comprise  Its  furniture  and  furnishings.  "^""^ 
Each  characteristic  area  of  surface  may  be  called 
an  apartment  in  this  home.  It  has  a  definite  shape, 
consisting  of  meeting  slopes,  of  valleys,  bills,  and 
mountains,  of  rivers  and  seas.  The  tremendous 
influence  of  natural  environment  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  tribes  and  nations  I  have  already  briefly 
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disciiastiil.  One  river  (the  Nile),  one  aJlavial  plain 
fui'tUiutiil  by  Hoods,  gave  us,  Bays  Ranke,  mouothe- 
Uui  Hiiil  luunarchj.  The  Pindua,  with  its  mountain 
■piird  undosing  valleys  and  opening  upon  the  sea, 
Ijuvo  lis  polytheism  and  democracy.  There  can  be 
no  ettiaient  explanation  of  countless  differences  in 
heingfl  of  one  species  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  (ieography  and  Meteorology. 

But  Geography  has  a  close  psychological  relation 
to  History.  The  initial  mental  action  in  the  study 
of  History  is  that  of  the  imagination:  events, 
architecture,  cities,  the  composition  and  march  of 
armies,  points  of  strategy,  the  prominent  char- 
acters, must  be  clearly  pictured  in  the  mind;  but 
such  pictures  are  ever  changing  with  kaleidoscope 
rapidity  in  the  onward-moving  tide  of  time. 
Forests  spring  up  and  are  destroyed;  nations  rise 
and  perish;  wars  succeed  wars;  and  conquests, 
Gonqnosts:  one  factor  remains  comparatively  fixed 
and  stable,  and  that  is  the  great  background  of 
events,  the  stage  of  human  comedies  and  trngetlies, 
the  laud  itself.  .  A  Tivid  concept  of  the  structure 
of  a  country  is  the  main  means  of  binding  his- 
torical knowledge  into  one  still  greater  concept. 
Events,  dates,  narrations,  characters,  are  facta 
mingled  in  hopeless  confusion  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Geography.  No  system  of  mnemonics 
can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  assistance 
a  clear  concept  of  structure  affords  to  the  memory 
of  historical  facts.  We  are  thus  able  to  follow  the 
march  of  armies,  migrations,  the  extension  of  em- 
pires by  conquest  and  colonization,  and  retain  in 
the  mind  all  the  intrinsic  features.  The  study  of 
story  without  the  continual  use  of  the  best  maps 
kn  extravagant  use  of  time  and  a  waste  of  power. 
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I  hold,  then,  in  this  brief  oiitliDe  of  a  vast  e 
ject,  that  all  these  central  subjecta  of  study  an 
fact  one  subject.    The  child  begins  all  theee  sub- 
jects 8  pou  tan  sou  sly,  and   these  tendeiicieB,  these 
spontaneous  activities  are  the  indicatioiie,  positi 
of  that  which  should  afterwards  follow  in  educa- 
tion. 

These  subjects  can  he  considered  as  one  iuR 
several  relations.  First,  they  are  related  in  the" 
study  of  form.  The  universe  is  filled  with  mat- 
ter. The  human  mind  has  the  power  to  differ- 
entiate by  inference  one  object  from  all  other 
objects.  Form  may  be  called  the  surface  limita- 
tions of  a  body  of  matter,  or  of  an  object.  Even 
the  forms  of  invisible  bodies  of  matter  must  be 
known  in  order  to  make  any  rational  deduction  as 
to  cause  and  effect.  We  began  to  know  what 
colors  are,  when  the  shape  and  rapidity  of  waves 
of  ether  were  discovered.  AVo  took  our  first  lesson 
in  sound  when  we  measured  the  shape  and  extent 
of  an  air-wave.  We  sball  know  electricity  when 
we  can  measure  the  form  of  each  vibration  and 
the  time  of  its  contimiance.  In  fact  the  study  of* 
form  is  intrinsic  to  all  the  central  subjects  ofui 
study.  Geography  ia  the  pnre  study  of  form,  form 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Geology  is  no  less  a  study 
of  form,  but  has  to  do  more  with  the  direct  foroea 
which  produce  the  form.  Mineralogy  ia  properly 
a  stndy  of  form.  Anatomy  is  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  living  organisms  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  form  of  an  object  is  the  product 
of  energy  which  acted  through  the  form  of  the 
object  which  preceded  it  and  out  of  which  it  was 
produced.     Form  is  the  product  of  energy. 

There  is  another  relation  which  binds  all  study 
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together,  and  tliat  is  the  stndy  of  uumber.  We 
can  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  matter  nnless 
we  know  the  exact  size  of  material  bodies.  We 
must  know  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  we 
must  know  weight;  we  must  measure  the  force 
which  acts  through  it,  and  know  the  time  of  its 
duration.  Therefore  number,  as  a  mode  of  judg- 
ment, is  common  to  the  stndy  of  all  the  central 
subjects. 

There  is  still  a  closer  unity  in  the  study  of  the 
central  subjects,  and  that  is  the  unity  of  function, 
the  dependent  interrelation  of  the  subject  of  one 
study  upon  the  subjects  of  all  studies.  Leave  out 
the  subject  of  one  study,  and  none  of  the  others 
could  exist.  Each  subject  exists  because  the 
others  exist.  The  function  of  minerals,  the  func- 
tion of  air,  and  of  heat  acting  through  air,  the 
function  of  the  physical  basis  of  life  to  the  life 
whinh  it  supports  and  nourishes,  are  all  interde- 
pendent. Thus  a  knowledge  of  plant  life  is  utterly 
dependent  upon  all  of  the  other  subjects  of  study. 
The  same  can  bo  said  of  brute  life  and  of  the  high- 
est animal — man.  So  we  can  say  that  these  subjects 
are  bound  together  in  function,  and  we  can  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  atom  in  this  universe, 
no  form  or  body  of  matter,  that  has  not  its  specific 
use,  and  infer  that  this  use  is  the  highest  when  it 
serves  to  develop  the  highest  creation  of  God — 


Initial  study  is  always  the  study  of  effects.  We 
study  effects  directly;  we  observe  and  investigate 
effects,  the  form  and  quality  of  the  mineral,  each 
stage  of  Geology,  each  phase  of  Geography.  But 
an  effect  presupposes  a  cause;  indeed,  a  knowledge 
of  effects  is  useless  in  education  unless  it  leads 
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directly  to  the  inveatigatiou  of  causes.  Iiidoed,  all 
educative  study  siuce  man  breathed  has  been  the 
study  of  causes.  Causes  caunut  be  exactly  known 
unless  effects  are  exactly  known.  As  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  effects,  so  will  be  the  judgments  of  causes. 
Effects  are  presented  to  the  ego  through  the  senses 
and  by  the  imagination;  just  as  they  are  known  so 
can  their  causes  be  known.  The  hypotheses,  by 
the  thousands,  that  have  been  swept  away  by  later 
inyestigations  have  been  inferences  from  limited 
observation  and  inadequate  investigation  of  effects. 
We  can  say,  then,  that  all  these  subjects  are  bound 
together  by  the  studies  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the 
observation  and  investigation  of  effects,  and  the 
inferences  of  causes. 

But  there  is  another  name  for  the  study  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  is  the  study  of  law,  immutable, 
unchangeable  law.  A  law  of  nature  can  be  do-  natnraiuw. 
fined  aa  the  direction  of  energy  acting  through 
bodies  of  matter.  The  quality  of  the  object 
through  which  energy  acts  determines  the  quality 
of  the  energy  which  acts  through  it.  We  can  take 
it  as  a  sound  hypothesis  that  there  is  one  all- 
efficient  energy  which  acts  through  matter.  This 
matter  is  differentiated  into  bodies  and  objects  by 
energy  itself,  and  energy  in  turn  is  differentiated 
in  its  action  througli  different  qualities  of  matter. 
I  repeat,  the  quality  of  the  object  itself  determines 
the  direction  of  the  energy  which  acts  through  it, 
and  changes  its  form  and  qualities.  Thus  we 
study  force,  and  only  force  as  an  end,  in  the  stud- 
ies of  Geography,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  We 
call  these  studies  of  the  laws  of  force,  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  When  we  come  to  organic  life,  we  call 
the  laws  of  energy  the  laws  of  life,  or  the  chemistry 
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■,  more  compre- 
hensively, perhaps,  Biology. 
iJUisnaTisstadT  I  would  present,  then,  the  study  of  law  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  nil  these  central  suhjects  of  study. 
I  would  lay  down  the  hypothesis,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  working  hypothesis,  that  there 
is  only  one  study,  and  that  study  is  the  study  of 
the  Infinite,  AH  Efficient  Energy,  differentiated 
in  its  action  through  bodies  of  matter  of  different 
qnalities  and  properties,  first  the  non-sensient,  in- 
organic matter,  and  second  the  sensient,  organic 
matter.  The  study  of  law,  or  the  study  of  dif- 
ferentiated energies  acting  through  matter,  is  the 
one  unit  of  investigation,  I  can  assert  that,  from 
the  beginning,  man's  growth  and  development  have 
utterly  depended,  without  variation  or  shadow  of 
turning,  upon  his  search  for  God's  laws,  and  his 
application  of  them  when  found,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  study  and  no  other  work  of  man. 
We  are  made  in  Ilia  imago,  and  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  His  laws  and  their  application  we  become 
like  unto  Him,  we  approach  that  image. 

AH  study  is  a  unit;  the  focus  of  all  efBcient 
energy  is  the  human  soul,  endowed  with  reason 
to  know  that  energy,  and  the  motives  to  apply 
it.  All  acts  of  consciousness  are  iion-spacial, 
non -ponderable  energy,  pure  energy,  and  the  hu- 
man ego  infers  from  the  presence  of  differentiated 
energies  in  consciousness,  the  nature  of  the  matter 
external  to  consciousness,  the  matter  through  which 
these  energies  act.  I  repeat,  my  fellow-teachers, 
that  there  is  but  one  study  in  this  world  of  ours, 
and  I  can  call  it,  in  one  breath,  the  study  of  law, 
ftQd  the  study  of  Qod. 
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I  HATE  discussed,  first,  the  tendencies  of  the 
hnmau  mind  as  evinced  by  the  gpontaneoua  activ- 
ities of  the  little  child,  and  the  direction  of  these 
tendencies  which  include  in  their  germs  all  subjects 
of  thought;  second,  I  have  also  discussed  the  unity 
of  the  central  subjects  of  thought,  and  shown  that 
this  unity  consieta  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
energy  which  act  through  matter.  It  ia  now  my 
piirppse  to  discnss  the  two  modes  of  judgment, 
form  and  number,  as  indispensable  fai^tors  of 
mental  action  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  development  of  mental 
power. 

All  space  known  to  man  is  filled  with  matter  Space  filled  with 
— earth,  air,  water,  and  ether.  Any  portion  of 
matter,  differentiated  and  made  definite  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  an  individual  concept  corre- 
sponding to  tiiat  portion  of  matter,  may  be  called 
an  object.  All  space  is  filled  with  objects.  An 
object  is  known  to  the  mind,  and  known  only,  by 
an  individual  concept  which  corresponds  to  it. 
Although  this  definition  of  an  object  is  not  com- 
plete, it  ia  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  we  are 
discussing  the  relation  of  matter  to  mind. 

We  are  apt  to  limit  objects  to  portions  of  solid 
matter.  Every  object,  for  instance,  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  An  oral  word,  wave  of  air 
gr  ether,  a  soundj  a  note  in  miisic,  a  written  word^ 
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and  a  uumerical  figure,  are  JEst  as  mnch  objects  as 
a  tree,  a  stone,  or  a  mountain.  A  wave  of  air  has 
length,  hreadth,  and  thickness;  it  haa  a  definite 
Bbape,  it  occupies  apace,  and  it  consists  of  matter. 
laltioDolui  -^"y  defined  portion  of  matter,  therefore,  occopy- 
•^  ing  apace,  and  having  a  fixed  boundary  in  space,  is 

an  object.  It  ia  true  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  each 
object  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  therefore  each 
part  of  an  object  may  be  called  an  object  itself.  This 
gives  the  word  object  a  very  broad  significance. 
Each  successive  wave  of  ether  that  touches  the  eye 
stimulates  and  arouses  elementary  ideas  in  con- 
sciousness, each  vibration  that  touches  the  ear  and 
makesthe  mind  conscious  of  a  corresponding  sound, 
is  an  object.  They  are  definite  portions  of  matter, 
and  have  definite  shapes.  Each  vibration  of  heat, 
sound,  or  electricity  is  an  object.  A  wave  of  ether 
one  eight-hiindred-trillionth  of  a  second  in  dura- 
tion is  as  much  an  object  aa  is  a  mountain  mass. 
A  wave  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  an  object, 
and  just  as  much  an  object  as  its  corresponding 
form  in  land  surface,  on  the  prairie.  Each  and 
every  object  Las  a  definite  form.  The  form  of 
an  oliject  is  the  surface  bonndariea  of  that  object, 
or  its  superficial  limitations.  Each  object  is  lim- 
ited by  a  surface  or  surfaces. 

All  objects  change.     They  are  continually  be- 
coming other  objects.    It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
tiZverlaatiiiE  that  no  object  in  the  universe  remains  identical 
""■  with  itself  in  any  two  successive  momenta  of  time. 

The  (liBerences  in  changes  of  different  objects  are 
marked  by  differencea  in  time.  A  wave  of  ether 
exists  in  one  form,— as  I  have  already  said,  one 
eight-hundre<l-triIlionth  of  a  second.  Changes  in 
solid    material    are    far  slower,    but    everything 
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changes;  every  portion  of  matter  ia  beeomiug 
something  else  at  every  moiueiit;  in  fact,  all  there 
is  for  man  to  study  is  the  phenomena  of  everlast- 
ing change. 

Matter  does  not  change  itself.  I  think  it  safe  Matter  dom  not 
to  hold  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  energy '"^"S*  it»eu. 
inherent  in  matter.  Matter  ia  a  condition  of 
change,  but  not  the  means  of  changing.  We  can 
give  the  canae  of  all  changes  in  matter  one  gen- 
eral term,  that  of  energy.  Physical  enei'gy  acts  Eneix] 
through  inorganic  matter;  life,  the  higher  form  of 
energy,  acts  through  organic  matter;  and  the  result 
of  these  energies  is  a  continual  and  continuous 
becoming.  Let  me  refer  again  to  u  hypothesis 
presented  iu  a  preceding  talk:  "The  qualities  of 
an  object  through  which  energy  acts  determine  the 
direction  of  the  energy  or  the  law  of  the  energy,"  lam  id  Xnergy. 
Any  one  act  of  energy  causes  a  change  in  the  ob- 
ject; that  is,  it  becomes  another  object  with  another 
form  and  other  qualities.  Supposing  energy  to 
be  one  unchangeable,  all-efficient,  complete  unit, 
we  can  then  suppose  that  this  unit  of  energy 
is  differentiated  through  and  by  means  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  through  which  it  acts.  Energy 
ia  known  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  effects  of 
its  differentiation  into  attributes,  or  simple  ener- 
gies, which  creates  mental  elements  in  the  brain 
tln'ough  the  sensory  tracts.  Without  qualities 
of  matter,  we  may  infer  that  there  would  he 
no  differentiation  of  energy,  and  therefore  no 
knowledge  of  energy,  or  inferences  in  regard  to 
matter  through  which  energy  acts,  possible  to  the 
human  mind.  The  quality  of  an  object,  I  rejieat, 
through  which  energy  acts — and  energy  acts 
through  all  objects — determines  the  direction  of 
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that  energy.  This  differeiitiatod  energy  acts  upon 
and  manifests  itself  in  coiieciousness  if  the  orgau- 
istn  is  capable  of  receiving  it. 

All  objects  are  being  changed,  we  can  Bay,  con- 
tinually, by  physical  and  life  forces.  Each  and 
every  change  in  an  object  causes  a  change  in  the 
form  of  that  object.  Thus  form  is  the  product  uf 
energy. 
rem  tbe  Prodnet  The  qualities  of  an  object  at  one  moment  de- 
^qfinerey.  termino  the  qualities  of  the  object  into  which  it 

is  changed  the  next.  We  study,  for  instance,  the 
deyelopmout  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  develop- 
ment ia  manifested  to  us  in  forms  and  in  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  foruts,  from  the  old  archaic 
rock,  up  through  all  the  changes  to  the  geo- 
graphical forms  of  the  present.  We  seek  for  the 
forces  and  the  laws  of  those  forces  which  brought 
about  the  changes.  We  trace  the  change  of  each 
successive  formation,  the  present  effect  and  the 
present  form,  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  causes  of  that 
form.  This  ia  only  an  illustration  of  the  study 
of  all  objects.  All  changes  in  matter  result  in 
changes  in  form.  We  follow  the  acorn  from  its 
planting  to  its  becoming  a  mighty  tree.  It  exists 
in  one  form,  that  of  the  acorn;  then  changes  into 
another  form,  and  then  into  others,  each  successive 
change  demanding  a  new  direction  of  energy, 
resulting  in  a  new  form. 
Form  the  Supreme  Every  quality  or  property  of  matter  is  known 
Enerfy.  first  of  all  by  its  form.     1  am  not  here  saymg 

that   there    are    no   other   intrinsic   qualities   in 
I  matter  except  form  ;  but  I  think  we  can  truly 

H  say  that  form  is  the  supreme  manifesttiHon  of 

^k  energy,  and  that  without  a  knowledge  of  form,  or 

^^^^H  without   tiie  power  of  judging  form  with   some 
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degree  of  accuracy,  there  can  be  uo  such  thing 
as  educative  knowledge. 

If,  then,  all  knowledge  depends  primarily  upon 
a  knowledge  of  form,  it  becomeB  a  question  of  vast 
importance  for  ns,  as  teachers,  to  know  liow  a 
knowledge  of  form  is  acquired  by  the  mind.  This 
question  I  shdl  attempt  to  answer  tentatively. 
The  bases  of  all  mental  action  arc  acquired  through 
the  sensea  or  by  the  action  of  external  energy 
through  the  sensoriiim.  There  are  five  great 
avenues  for  this  action  of  external  stimuli.  The 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  not  in  a  high  degree  siheu  sod  Tuts, 
educative.     Their  function  is  defensive, — to  ward  ' 

oS   that  which  is  not  healthy  for  the  mind  and  I 

body;   and   they  also  enhance   physical  pleasure.  ' 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  in  a  very  high   degree  Eurljic^' 

educative.  Music  in  itself  is  of  profound  educative 
influence,  hut  the  principal  mental  use  of  sound  is 
to  arouse  thought  by  means  of  symbols  composed  of 
sounds,  as  in  oral  language.  Most  sounds  ai'e  thus 
i-epresentative  in  their  action.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  sense  of  sight.     Great  as  the  educative  Sf, 

influence  of  color  is  upon  the  mind,  its  highest 
function  is  to  arouse  in  consciousness  individual 
concepts  corresponding  to  external  forms.  The 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  or  sight  do  not 
develop  directly  and  immediately  concepts  cor- 
responding to  form;  their  function  in  relation  to 
form  is  representative,  and  not  creative. 

The  development  of  the  knowledge  of  form  ia 
left  fundamentally  to  the  greatest  intellectual 
sense,  that  of  touch.     Knowledge  of  form  is  the  To- 

direct  product  of  the  action  of  the  tactual  sense. 
Although  touch  may  in  a  certain  degree  be  a 
substitute  for  the  products  of   the  oftieT  acixafta,  \ 
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one  or  all  of  the  products  of  the  other  senses  can- 
not in  any  way  be  a  substitute  for  the  effects  of 
touch.  The  continued  aclio?i  of  ike  sense  of  sight 
in  ohseroation  cannot  intrinsicallt/  enhance  a 
inowledge  of  form.  It  is  true,  clasHification  of 
*  forma  and  reaBoning  in  regard  to  forms  are  brought 
about  by  all  the  senses,  and  probably  that  of 
siglit  playa  a  most  active  piirt;  but  any  approx- 
imation to  adequacy  whatever  in  form  concepts 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  exercise 
of  the  sense  of  touch. 

All  energies  which  act  through  matter  must  first 
touch,  or  come  in  contact  witli,  the  end-organs  of 
the  senses,  before  they  can  enter  tlie  brain  over  the 
sensory  tracts.  Therefore,  all  the  senses  may  he  truly 
culled  tactual;  and,  if  we  take  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution, that  all  the  senses  wore  evolved  out  of.and 
I  f^.*?^.""'''''  differentiated  from,  the  fundamental  sense  of  touch, 
we  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
development  of  the  tactual  sense  in  education. 
Sound  touches  the  whole  body  and  causes  vibra- 
tion, though  it  enters  the  brain  OTily  through  one 
direct  tract  specially  prepared  by  evolution  for 
the  action  of  that  differentiated  mode  of  energy. 
Color,  too,  acts  npon  the  whole  body,  with,  as  we 
are  told,  an  actinic  effect;  but  it  only  enters  the 
brain  through  its  special  tract,  the  optic  nerve.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  odor,  whatever  it  may  be, 
touches  the  nostril,  and  that  the  feeling  of  taste  is 
aronsed  by  the  contact  of  an  object  with  the  papillte 
of  the  tongue,  ospocially  developed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  actions  of  the  other  senses,  as  I  have 
shown,  are  over  special  sensory  tracts,  but  the 
tactual  sense,  per  se,  is  distributed  over  all  the  end- 
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The  lesBons  derived  from  chUdreii  who  have  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  have  boen  born  without,  or 
to  have  early  lost,  one  or  more  senses  are  invaln- 
able.  Laura  Brldgman  taught  us  the  immenBeUimkBrideiBaii. 
importance  of  the  tactual  sense,  but  most  striking, 
and  indeed  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  examples 
is  found  in  the  raodera  case  of  Helen  Kellar,  a  HeienKeuar.  J 
little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  (1891),  who  may  be  | 

justly  called  a  geiiiua,  whose  knowledge  is  phe- 
nomena!, whose  power  of  thought  and  expresaion 
is  marvellous.  And  here  I  may  say  that  the  first 
few  years  of  this  child's  life,  after  she  lost  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  were  spent  in  a  blind, 
unreaaoning  desire  to  have  some  knowledge  of  ami 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  The  first,  futile, 
passionate  attempts  to  know  without  any  guidance 
made  Helen  Kellar  exhibit  the  traits  of  a  brute; 
then  came  the  marvellous  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  simply  presented  the  conditions  for  the  nat- 
ural, and  therefore  best,  action  of  this  wonderful 
being.  The  result  is  as  I  have  already  said.  I 
have  never  known  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age 
who  has  the  intellectual  power  of  this  poor  deaf 
and,  bhnd  girl.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  still  traces  in  her  mind  of  color  and  sound;  hut 
these  must  uecessarily  be  faint,  and  have  very  little 
intellectual  influence  over  her  development.  The 
lives  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Kellar  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  great  intellectual  power  may 
be  attained  through  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  touch ;  that  the  products  of  touch  form 
the  basis  of  all  intellectual  action. 

Touch  is  the  subtile  sense.     Its  action  does  not  Tondi  the  Si 
excite  the  mind  in  general  like  the  other  senses,**"*' 
and  its  elements  are  far  more  difficult  to  trace. 
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Form  in  matter  ia  the  supreme  manifeatation  of 
all  eflieieiit  energy,  therefore  that  power  which 
enables  the  mind  to  know  form  must  he  its  cor- 
relative in  education.  It  follows  that  thiit  sense 
by  which  form  is  conceived  or  jndged  in  the  mind 
must  therefore  stand  firaC  and  in  a  better  method 
of  education,  "The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected" will  become  "the  head  of  the  corner." 

All  conscious  iictivities,  states  of  coiiscionsneHS, 
all  mental  action  directly  known  to  the  ego,  are 
noii-Bpacial  and  non-pondorable.  They  consist 
wholly  and  entirely  of  pure  energy.  This  energy 
acts  through  matter,  and  Snally  through  the  high- 
est form  and  q  1  ty  f  matt  r,  the  human  brain, 
and  is  known  t  tl  g  dy  as  pure  energy 
differentiated  t  1  t  y  ideas  or  specific 
activities.  All  that  k  n  of  mutter,  or  of 
the  energies  wh  h  a  t  th  gh  matter,  must  be 
acquired  by  th  t  n  f  th  ego  upon  conscious- 
ness, and  all  knowledge  of  form,  whether  innate 
or  acquired,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  non- 
spacial  activity.  The  two  groat  mysteries  in  this 
world  are  life  and  matter,  and  matter  is  the  greater 
mystery.  Matter  is  inferred;  phases  of  life  are 
known  directly  to  the  ego;  that  is,  the  ego  knows 
itself  to  a  limited  degree.  The  light  refiects  from 
a  wall,  and  the  resulting  waves  excite  elemen- 
tary idouB  of  color  in  consciousness.  We  judge 
by  these  conscious  effects  that  the  wall  is  yellow  or 
red,  hut  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  causes  the 
changes  in  waves  of  ether  and  produces  the  at- 
tributes of  yellow  or  red  we  do  not  know. 

A  kimwledge  of  form  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  energy  which  acts  through 
waiter,  and  the  laws  of  that  energy.     The  nearer 
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the  approximation  to  adequacy  a  concept  of  form 
corresponding  to  an  object  comes,  the  higher  or 
more  valuable  our  knowledge  of  tbut  object  may 
be,  or  our  comprehension  of  the  energy  which 
acta  through  that  object.  The  more  nearly  ade- 
quate the  concept  coiTeaponding  to  an  external 
form,  the  greater  is  the  mind's  power  to  know 
the  object  of  which  the  form  is  a  superficial 
boundary.  A  knowledge  of  form,  then,  is  the 
great  entrance  hall  to  all  knowledge;  without 
knowledge  of  form,  other  knowledge  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

In  a  future  talk  I  shall  discuss  to  some  lei 
the  obscnrity  and  crudeness  of  individual  ■ 
cepts.  The  concepts  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  the  mind  are  esceedingly  vague.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  out  of  such  crude  concepts 
apontaneoua  comparison  and  subsequent  classi- 
fication must  also  be  exceedingly  imperfect.  There 
is  no  education  in  such  comparisons  and  claesifica- 
tiona.  These  crude  concepts  are,  it  is  trae,  the 
beginning^  or  the  germs  of  education;  but  if  they 
remain  obscure  and  vague,  the  being  will  remain 
undeveloped  and  mentally  weak. 

.The  problem  is,  then,  by  what  mental  action 
and  by  what  conditions  may  these  concepts  corre- 
sponding to  external  forms,  or  the  judgments  of 
form,  be  developed  ?  When  I  discuss  with  you 
the  subject  of  observation  as  a  mode  of  attention, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  hints  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  fundamental  sense 
of  touch.  It  remains  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  best  is  last;  that  which  is  intrinsic  in 
educational  value  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 
adequacy  of  the  individual  concept.     The  rei^viKe- 
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ment  Agaasiz  mado  of  hia  atudeiits,  and  his  in- 
sistence upon  long-coiitiiined  observation  of  even 
the  simplest  organism  of  life,  may  be  recalled  as 
a  strikiiig  illustration.  They  began  to  obeerve 
with  crude,  vague  eoncepts,  which  did  not  contain 
the  elements  needed  for  the  desired  inferences. 
Only  by  the  long-continued  action  of  the  objects 
upon  their  minds  could  obscure  concepts  be  en- 
hanced or  intenaifled  and  brought  to  the  distinct- 
nesa  absolutely  necessary  for  acientific  investiga- 
tion. 
(  Form  is  a  mode  of  judgment.  There  are  no 
external  forms  in  the  mind.  The  knowledge  of 
a  form  is  a  product  of  mental  action  entirely 
dependent  npon  the  nature  of  the  brain  and 
upon  external  attributea  of  form  acting  through 
the  sonae  of  touch.  The  external  attributea  of 
touch  create  in  the  brain  their  corresponding 
elementary  ideaa  or  percepts.  Theae  elementary 
ideas  are  united  into  individual  concepts  by  the 
action  of  objects  through  all  the  senses,  notably 
that  of  sight.  The  individual  concepts  united  in 
conscionaness  are  known  by  the  ego  in  analy- 
sis, comparison,  ciaasi  float  ion,  and  consequent  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  Upon  their  approximation  to 
adequacy  depends  the  educational  value  of  the 
analysis,  inference,  and  generalization.  Defective 
and  crude  analysis,  eompariaon,  classification,  in- 
ference, and  generalization  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  crude  and  obscure  individual  concepts. 
This  fact  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  u[>on 
the  attention  of  teachers.  By  the  ordinary  action 
of  objects  through  the  senses  elementary  ideaa  arise 
above  the  plane  of  consciousness  and  are  united 
or  ajnthetized  into  wholea.     Observation   is  the 
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elaboration  and  inteiiftificaUon  of  these  iniiiTiilnal 
conceptB  by  the  continued  action  of  external  objects 
upon  conacionaneas. 

The  mind  has  the  power  to  construct  new 
unities  out  of  eease  products,  new  individual 
concepts,  which  are  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  objects.  This  power  of  the  mind  is  buciiuitloii. 
called  imagination.  Tlie  mental  process,  so  far 
as  the  synthesis  of  ideas  is  concerned,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  action  of  the  eenaes 
in  observation.  In  seeing,  hearing,  and  touch- 
ing the  object  itself  is  the  cause  of  the  syn- 
thesis. Imagination  is  the  power  to  synthetize 
or  unite  elementary  ideas  into  wholes,  without 
the  direct  action  of  external  objects.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  of  sense  products  and  of  indi- 
vidual concepts  acquired  by  observation,  to  the 
nroducts  of  the  imagination,  are  exceediup-lv  close.  ?"""*!""''''"'■ 
The  vividness,  distinctness,  and  intensity  of  the  tion  npon  pmdnct* 
individual  concepts,  constructed  by  the  imagina- "' *"*^^*°*^™- 
tion,  depend  fundamentally  upon  the  vividness, 
distinctness,  and  intensity  of  the  elementary  ideas 
which  form  individual  concepts  created  by  external 
attributes  and  ohjocl.s  through  the  senses;  the  re- 
lation, if  I  may  use  the  illustration,  is  of  material 
to  construction.  The  psychic  elements  and  unities 
of  elements  are  the  materials  out  of  which  are 
constructed  or  synthetized  tlie  products  of  the 
imagination.  As  the  former  are  in  clearness  and 
distinctness,  so  will  the  latter  be.  A  person  with  ggmj^j.,^nj|jj 
crude  ideas  of  form  can  never  by  the  imagination  cmde  concepts, 
construct  anything  but  crude  forms.  Or  we  can 
state  it  in  this  way:  the  only  educational  value  that 
crude  or  obscure  elementary  ideas  and  imperfect 
individual  concepts  have,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
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they  are  tlie  germs  or  potentialities  for  develop- 
ment. They  will  never  reach  an  educational  value 
until  they  are  developed  into  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness. On  the  other  hand,  a  good  observer 
may  not  have  a  highly  trained  imagination;  be- 
cause this  psychic  material  is  in  the  brain  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  imagination  will  be  exer- 
cised :  however,  the  proof  is  almost  self-evident  of 
the  relation  of  the  products  of  ttie  senses  and  of 
observation  to  the  products  of  imagination. 

Through  imagination  we  are  able  to  go  beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  the  senses.  Sense  training 
and  sense  development  are  the  preparatory  steps  to 
this  great  journey  into  the  unseen.  Observation  is 
the  principal  mental  educative  process  of  individual 
conception  when  the  objects  are  within  the  sense 
grasp;  imagination,  the  educative  process  beyond 
the  realm  of  sense.  In  all  the  creations  of  the  im- 
agination, form  is  the  primary,  fundamental,  and 
indispensable  factor  to  mental  action  and  mental 
power.  There  can  be  no  reasoning,  no  effective 
study  of  cause,  in  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
or  any  of  the  central  subjects;  there  can  be  no 
effective  hearing  of  language,  no  educative  reason- 
ing, unless  the  mind  has  the  power  to  construct 
clear  images.  I  repeat,  all  these  images  or  crea- 
tions of  the  mind  are  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
sense  products  oat  of  which  they  are  constructed 
or  formed. 

As  form  study  is  the  construction  of  individual 
concepts  of  form  by  the  immediate  action  of  ob- 
jects upon  consciousness,  so  Geometry  is  the 
science  of  imaging  forms  that  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  senses.  Geometry  is  the  great  means  by 
which  the  imagination  is  aided  in  the  construction 
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and  relation  oi  forms  not  directly  called  into  being 
by  external  objects.  Tbia  gives  Geometry  a  com- 
manding position  in  all  tbe  central  Bubjecta  of 
study.  For  instance,  Geography  in  itself  is  a 
science  of  tbo  surface  forms  of  the  earth ;  the  initial 
Htepa  in  Geology  are  through  form,  and  the  same 
can  he  positively  said  of  Mineralogy. 

Tbe  stndy  of  Mathematical  Geography  la  per- Mathematical 
haps  the  best  illustration  of  tbe  use  of  Geometry '^'*''*''''^' 
in  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  distribution  of  sunshine  over  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  causes  of  that  distribution.  No 
one  step  in  reasoning,  in  this  direction,  can  be 
taken  without,  first,  the  study  of  forms  by  observa- 
tion, and,  second,  tbe  imagination  of  forma  which 
lie  beyond  tbe  reach  of  observation.  The  ten- 
dency of  tbe  mind  is  to  relate  all  irregular  forma 
of  objects  to  conventional  or  typical  forms.  Geom- 
etry gives  us  the  typical  form,  as  the  basis  of 
imaging  the  real  form.  Thus  a  river-basin  may 
be  first  pictured  as  two  slopes  meeting  at  their 
lower  edges.  The  imaging  of  the  two  slopes  thus 
meeting  is  the  initial  step  to  the  mental  construc- 
tion of  any  and  all  real  river-basins. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  clearly  f» 

the  vast  importance  of  form  study  and  its  intimate 
relation  to  Geometry,  and  the  relations  of  both  to 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  central  subjects  of  study.  I 
can  here  refer  to  the  divine  intuitions  of  Froebel 
and  his  great  plan  of  educating  little  children,  in 
which  form  playa  the  principal  part.  He  taught 
as  that  tbe  great  intellectual  sense  of  tonch,  and 
the  products  of  this  sense,  form,  lie  at  tbe  basis 
of  all  intellectual  development. 

Teachers  may  well  ask,  What  opportunities  has  a 
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child  for  form  study  ?  Form  study  conaBts  in 
tlio  development  of  mental  germs,  crude  and 
obscnre,  into  distinct  and  approximately  adequate 
concepts  of  form.  We  as  teachers,  following  the 
traditions  of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  have  wandered 
far  away  from  the  essential  Buhjecta  of  study.  Our 
mental  vision  has  been  fixed  too  much  npon  dead 
forms  and  formalism,  and  not  upon  the  thought 
to  be  expressed.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  central  subjects  of  study,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  in  human  development,  the  opportunities 
for  form  study  become  to  ns  endless  and  infinite; 
and  wo  realize  that  the  value  of  all  true  study  de- 
pends npon  the  distinctness  of  concepts  corre- 
sponding to  external  forms. 

Geography  is  fundamentally  a  study  of  form, 
forma  of  the  earth's  surface,  forms  of  meeting  and 
parting  slopes,  of  which  all  the  characteristic  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface  consist.  For  years  I  have 
endeavored  to  lead  graduates  of  High  Schools 
and  Colleges  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  fields  of 
the  imagination,  which  in  Geography  lie  beyond 
the  sense  grasp.  I  find  continual  and  funda- 
mental weakness  in  the  action  of  the  imagination. 
I  seek  for  its  cause,  and  find  it  in  the  reliance 
upon  dead  forms  of  expression,  and  not  upon  the 
reality.  ObserTation  of  surface  forma  is  the  in- 
dispensable foundation  of  all  attempts  to  image 
the  continental  structure;  thus,  field  excursions 
in  Geography  are  of  the  first  importance.  Under 
the  direction  of- teachers  who  are  keen  obaervers, 
field  excuraiona  are  never-failing  sources  of  delight 
and  economical  instruction  to  the  child. 

You  will  recall  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  or- 
gan'ic  relation  of  Geography  to  Geology.  Although, 
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in  the  study  of   Geology  and   Mineralogy,  coIor,stndy(>ffDnniit 
density,  and  weight  are  of  great  importance,  still  "''''^  ™ 
form  always  stands  first.     When  we  rise  from  the 
subjects  that  pertain  to  inorganic  matter  to  those 
that  pertain  to  organic  matter,  we  have  a  contin- 
uous study  of  form;  in  plaut-Iife  we  have  the  form 
of  the  leaf,  the  stem,  the  fiower,  and  the  root.   Form 
is  the  principal  environment  of  the  child,  and  the 
teacher's  main  purpose  should  be  that  the  furma 
studied  should  continually  enhance  tlie  conscious 
activities  corresponding  to  the  forms  of  external 
objects.     The  innumerable  forma  in  nature  and 
art  may  be  reduced  conventionally  to  a  few  types ;  ggg|  (,„,„, ,^ 
for  instance,  the   sphere,  the  cylinder,  and   thatypi^ifonia- 
cube.     There  are  no  typical  forms  in  nature.     All 
the  forms  in  nature  are  irregular.    They  depart  in 
every  line  and  surface  from  the  conventional  or 
typical  forms.    Therefore  it  seems  logical  tliat  real 
or  natural  forms  should  be  studied  first,  that  they 
■  are  more  adapted  to  the  crude  concepts  of  the 
child,  and   that  typical   forms  should   be  slowly 
approximated.    When  geometry  becomes  a  ^^•'^^  eeometrv  in 
sity  in  education,  as  it  should  very  early,  probably  Grammar  schoob 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  Grades  in  a  gram- 
mar-school, then  the  direct  study  of  conventional 
or  typical   forms  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
imagine  the  real  forms  which  lie  beyond  the  sense 
grasp. 

The  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  from  this  _     ,    , 
imperfect  presentation  of  the  subject  of  form  and 
Geometry  study  are  these:  first,  the  study  of  form 
and  Geometry  are  of  fundamental,  intrinsic  im- 
portance in  education;  second,  all  study  of  form 

may  be   confined   to  observation  and  the  study  

of  all   the  central  subjects, — that  is,  there  ia  no 
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necessity  for  form-leaBons  in  theniBelves,  or  form 
Btuily,  witliout  an  immediate  Iiiglier  aim  in  the 
study;  third,  that  in  the  study  of  the  central  sab- 
jects  wliich  require  the  action  of  the  imagination, 
the  principles  and  propositions  of  elemeiitnry 
Geometry  may  be  fully  acquired  in  direct  relation 
to  the  study  of  the  central  BubjectB;  fourth,  the 
immediate  and  the  highest  aim  of  the  study  of 
form  and  Geometry  is  to  know  the  laws  of  energy 
acting  through  matter. 
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NUMBER  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
CENTRAL  SUBJECTS. 


Akithmbtig  was  one  of  the  first  eubjects  to  be  Pronnneoee of 
taught  after  the  claaaica  had  resigned  tlioir  altaost  Arifraef t^ i" 
universal  sway ;  it  was  indeed  the  successor  of  clas- 
sics in  the  so-called  lower-class  or  public  schools. 
The  cause  of  its  popularity  aud  universal  use  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  presented  an  immense  amount 
of  practice  for  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  it 
filled  Bchool-hours  with  definite  exercises.  The 
solving  of  problems,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  "do- 
ing of  Bums,"  was  something  that  every  teacher, 
no  matter  how  uneducated  or  untrained,  could 
give  his  pupils  for  tasks,  and  the  people  readily 
acknowledged  the  practicality  of  Arithmetic.  Ijjng 
before  Geography  was  thought  of,  or  English 
Grammar  came  into  the  schools,  Arithmetic  had 
taken  a  firm  hold ;  and  to-day  it  is  probably  true 
that  one  fourth  of  all  the  time  in  schools  of 
English-speaking  people  is  taken  up  by  the  study 
of  this  subject. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  lately  in  theproire"inte«!ii- 
methods  of  teaching  number  through  German  i"B"rtt*'"'"=- 
educators,  notably  Gruhe  aud  Bohuie,  who  called 
particular  attention  to  the  use  of  objects  as  a 
means  of  teaching  number,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
five  operations  should  be  taught  in  immediate  re- 
lation.   With  the  exception  of  these  improvements, 
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Arithmetic  ta 

till  to  «u  bni 
projTCn. 


Arithmetic  as  &  study  remains  practically  t}io  at 
as  it  has  been  (or  years — the  sohitiori  of  prob- 
lems, the  tnemoriziug  of  figures,  and  the  learning 
of  rulea.  No  efficient  attempt  lias  been  made  to 
change  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  our  schools, 
except  in  tlic  Primary  (Irades,  since  Warren  Col- 
burn  published  his  wonderful  elementary  Arith- 
metic. 

The  science  of  nnmbere  was  diecovered  in  the 
remote  past,  out  of  the  reach  of  recorded  histoiy, 
and,  in  common  with  all  other  sciences,  it  bad  its 
birth  in  mythology,  as  had  chemistry  in  alchemy, 
and  BBtrouomy  in  astrology.  Number  was  born  in 
enperatition  and  reared  in  mystery.  We  know  that 
numbers  were  once  made  tlie  foundation  of  religion 
and  philosopliy,  and  that  the  tricks  of  figures  have 
had  a  marvellous  effect  on  a  credulous  people. 

Arithmetic  is  an  essential  factor  in  every  step  of 
human  progress;  still,  the  subject  as  a  school  study 
has  been  held  until  to-day  almost  entirely  apart 
from  anything  like  practical  edncation.  That 
which  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  tradition  has  a  sort 
of  benumbing  effect  upon  the  intellect;  the  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  average  scholar  for  the 
past  making  him  accept  the  logic  of  his  ancestors 
without  question. 

Mathematics  is  called  the  exact  science.  The 
science  of  Arithmetic  may  he  called  the  science  of 
e:Tact  limitation  of  matter  and  thiugB  in  space, 
force,  and  time. 

Nothing  useful  can  he  made  or  constmcted 
without  the  use  of  that  mode  of  limitation  called 
nnmbering.  Not  the  simplest  article  of  fumitnre, 
not  an  instnimeiit,  tool,  machine,  nor  building,  can 
be  made  witiiout  esact  meaauremonts.    Commerce 
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would  be  impossible  without  the  nieaaurement  of 
weight  and  bulk  of  articlea.  There  could  be  no 
relation  of  values  without  number.  Ail  progresB 
in  science,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  absoiutely 
dependent  upon  number.  Any  knowledge  of 
Geography,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  above  all  else 
Physics,  is  impossible  without  accurate  measure- 
ments of  volume,  weight,  force,  and  time.  That 
mode  of  judgment  which  we  call  numbering 
enters  into  every  activity  of  life,  and  into  every 
relation  of  science  or  bueiriess, — into  the  kitchen, 
into  the  parlor,  into  the  workshop,  manufactories, 
commerce,  and  into  all  human  progress.  Not  an 
hour  paBBcs  in  an  intelligent  man's  waking  life 
without  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  number. 

Numbers   enter  into  all  acts  of  practical  life.ThetmiyBrac- 
into  all  intellectual  attainment;  they  are  essential ''**'' 
factors  in  all  human  development.     What  is  num- 
ber?   What  are  the  natnre  and  function  of  thosewiatiiBimiiierr 
acts  of  the  mind  which  number  ?    By  what  mental 
process  do  they  become   knawn?    Number  is  a 
mode  of  judgment.     There  are   no   numbers  or 
acta  of  numbering  outside  of  consciousness.    Num- 
ber is  the  product  of  mind,  and  does  not  exist  out- 
side of  the  mind.     All  that  lies  outside  of  and 
acts  upon   oonscionsness   may   be   considered   as 
causes  of  effects  iu  conscionsness,  but  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  causes. 

An  act  of  judgment  in  numbering  is  an  act  of  Preparauoii lor 
limitation.     The  little  child  spontaneously  begins^^_j';^''y^^_ 
his  practice  in  numbering  or  his  preliminary  studies  onsacUvitiei. 
of  number,  just  as  soon  as  he  tries  to  measure 
with  his  arm  the  distance  between  himself  and 
any  object,  or  the  distance  between  himself  and  a 
chair,  when  he  begins  to  creep  or  walk.     All  his 
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early  experiencee  ure  mixed  up  with  vagae  striv- 
ings after  definite  limitations  of  weight,  distjince, 
and  single  things.  Wlieii  these  vague  inferences 
rise  to  positive  and  accurate  judgmeute  they  may 
be  called  acts  of  numbering. 

The  limiting  adjectives,  some,  several,  many, 
much,  few,  small,  little,  great,  high,  tall,  long, 
short,  are  the  expressions  of  inexact  or  vague  in- 
ferences. These  iiifereucea  are  not  acts  of  number- 
ing; they  are  but  the  beginnings,  the  initial  steps, 
which  create  the  necessity  for  accuracy,  and  there- 
fore lead  up  to  numbering.  Indeed,  all  efforts  to 
measure  distance,  areas,  weight,  force,  and  time 
may  he  referred  to  that  spontaneous  action  out  of 
which  exactness  and  accuracy  may  be  developed 
by  necessity  or  education. 

The  tendencies  of  the  child's  spontaneous  or 
inatinctivo  activities  are  the  perfect  indications  of 
what  he  should  study,  and  as  well  the  natural 
method  of  study.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our 
pedagogical  errors  have  their  origin  in  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  uud  functions  of  the  subjects 
taught  We  were  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
practical  educational  value  of  color  and  the  method 
of  teaching  it  until  scientists  like  lielmholtz  dis- 
covered what  color  really  is.  Those  subjects  which 
have  heen  taught  for  the  longest  time,  euch  as 
Eeading  and  Arithmetic,  arc,  as  a  rule,  the  least 
known.  They  are  buried  "  full  five  fathoms  deep  " 
in  tradition  and  pedantry.  The  best  clue  to  the 
nature  and  function  of  number,  as  with  all  other 
Bubjecta  of  thought,  is  to  be  found  in  the  innate 
tendencies  of  the  child  manifested  in  his  spontan- 
eous activities, — in  what  nature  demands  that  he 
shall  do  in  order  to  kmvj. 
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From  this  etandpoiot,  then,  let  us  again  ask,  Fo 
What  is  number  and  what  ita  fnnction  ?  First,  the 
child  enters  a  visible,  tangible  world.  Hie  environ- 
ment acts  upon  him  aud  aroiisea  and  develops 
mental  life.  His  knowledge  depends  utterly  upon 
the  mental  energies  which  respond  to  the  action 
of  external  forces.  He  ia  surrounded  by  objects 
that  stimulate  judgment; — forma  of  differing  size, 
weight,  and  dimensions.  The  form  of  an  object  is 
ita  surfuce  limitations  in  space.  He  is  utterly  de- 
pendent for  his  knowledge  of  an  object,  his  in- 
ferences in  regard  to  an  object,  upon  ita  corre- 
spondence in  conscionsneaa.  That  correspondence 
is  non-apaciaL  The  fundamental  knowledge  of 
an  object  depends  upon  form  and  size.  Form 
and  size  are  the  exact  limitations  of  an  object  in 
space.  The  knowledge  of  the  form  and  size  of  an 
object  is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  object,  bnt  also  of  ita  relations  to  other  ob- 
jects, in  comparison,  classification,  and  consequent 


Size  has  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  The  apontaneoua  tendency  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  know  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Whatever  may  be  the  innate  or  a  priori  tendencies 
of  the  mind,  this  much  is  sore — a  knowledge  of 
form  and  size  must  be  acquired  entirely  by  self- 
activity;  and  every  act  of  the  child,  every  move- 
ment of  the  body,  of  eoich  and  every  organ  of  the 
body,  either  in  attention  or  expression,  has  in  it  an 
element  or  an  attempt  at  measuring  size.  That  Tie cUld'sl 
the  child  at  first  has  no  knowledge  of  distance  is  Jjg^'e. 
shown  by  his  reaching  for  the  moon  as  confidently 
as  he  does  for  a  lighted  candle  close  to  him. 
All  his  knowledge  of  size   must  come   throiigh 
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Definite  exirerience  is  acquired  by 
habitual  Bolf-aotivitj  in  one  diroction.  The  direc- 
tion of  knowing  or  inferring  distance  is  a  positive 
and  inborn  aptitude  of  the  child.  He  strives  to 
measure  distance,  area,  and  volume  bytlie  attention 
of  all  his  senses  and  by  tho  expressive  acts  of 
his  whole  body.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  first  attempts  at  measuring  are  sxoeedingly 
vague  and  obscure.  They  are  the  invariable  signs 
of  exceedingly  crude  individual  concepts. 

fff.  Nevertheless,  the  child   is  incossaut  in   meas- 

uring  and  judging  distance,  area,  and  volume. 
For  this  purpose  all  his  muHcular  activity,  hia 
muscular  sense,  is  brought  into  continual  action. 
In  creeping  and  walking  the  child  is  always 
measuring  with  his  eye,  with  his  hands,  vHth  hts 
feet,  and  indeed  with  his  whole  body.  The  first 
act  of  a  child  in  walking  is  an  act  of  measuring^ 
He  attemptn  to  take  his  first  steps  by  calculating 
with  his  eye  the  distance  between  him  and  the 

ind  outstretched  arms  of  hia  mother.  He  creeps  to- 
wards an  observed  object  by  first  measuring  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  kitten,  Jaat 
as  he  makes  for  himself  instinctive  gestures  and 
language,  so  he  makes  for  himself  measures  of  dis- 
tance, moofluroB  of  area,  and  measures  of  volume. 
As  his  individual  concepts  rise  from  obscurity  to 
clearness,  there  is  a  necessity  for  exact  measure- 
ment. Then  come  the  conditions  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  an  arbitrary  scheme  of  mensuration 
takes  the  place  of  the  child's  instinctive  plan.  He 
knows  intuitively  one  step  and  more  than  one 
step.     He  learns  from  one  step,  two  steps,  if  the 

rt exact  proper  conditions  are  presented.     He  infers  the 

""■•      distance  ot  one  foot,  one  yard,  and  with  that  meQ- 
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tal  limitation  he  mGaaiires  two  feet,  two  yards. 
He  gains  these  measures  by  his  own  experience, 
assisted  by  the  languuge  and  directions  of  his 
parents. 

The  so-called  abfitract  numbers  mean  nothing 
whatever  to  the  child.  To  him  they  are  worthless 
unless   applied.     When  the  proper  opportunities  1 

arise,  he  learns  one  inch,  one  foot,  one  yard,  one 
square  foot,  one  inch  cube,  etc.  Tbua,  from  mere  Heceiiity  ttf 
spontaneous  activities  is  developed  the  necessity  for  "^^  *"  *" 
exactness  and  accuracy.  When  the  child  feels  the 
knowing  distance,  area,  and  volume,  the  proper  con- 
ditions being  presented,  he  will  measure  and  leam 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Thus,  numbering 
activity  is  organically  related  to  form  activity.  The 
mere  form  of  an  object  finds  its  highest  impor- 
tance in  size.  The  knowledge  of  form  is  the 
initial  step,  the  knowledge  of  size  an  absolute  con- 
sequential necessity. 

A  knowledge  of  size  is  a  direct  sequence  tosdktloBitffani 
knowledge  of  form.  Form  and  size  are  really  one  *"*•**■ 
in  mental  act,  for  there  can  be  no  individual  con- 
cept corresponding  to  external  form  without  some 
jndgment  of  the  size  of  that  form.  The  educa- 
tional question  is:  Is  that  judgment  an  exact  one  ? 
This  brings  fully  to  our  minds  the  necessity  of 
numbering.  An  object  may  be  infinitely  small 
or  infinitely  great,  as  to  its  dimensionB,  but  iden- 
tical as  to  its  form.  A  sphere  one  inch  in  diameter 
has  exactly  the  same  form  as  a  sphere  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  especial 
difference  is  in  size,  and  that  difference  can  be 
known  only  by  the  exercise  of  that  mode  of  judg- 
ment which  we  call  numbering.  Apply  these 
facts  to  the  study  of  the  central  snhjeet.'^,  and  we 
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shall  Bee  what  r  vast  field  is  presented  for  the 
constant  and  continual  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
numbering. 

Turn  to  Geography:— the  form  of  a  continent 
one  mile  in  length  may  be  tlie  same  as  the  form 
of  a  continent — Euraala,  for  instance — which  is 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  long.  A  little  brook 
basin  may  have  the  same  form  as  the  basin  of  a 
mighty  river.  The  differences  are  in  size.  I  have 
said  that  Geography  is  a  study  of  the  surface  form 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  characteristic  areas  of  that 
surface;  hut  I  will  here  add,  that  the  knowledge  of 
area  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  area  of  any 
given  characteristic  unit  of  surface  is  fundamen- 
tal in  all  study  of  Geography.  As  the  forms 
gained  by  observation  determine  precisely  the 
imagined  forms  that  lie  beyond  the  seuae  grasp, 
so  the  measures  of  liues,  areas,  and  volumes,  that 
are  gained  by  direct  and  immediate  experience 
in  observation,  are  the  indispensable  criterions  by 
which  we  measure  all  space  outside  our  sense 
horizon.  Whatever  these  measures  are,  so  will 
be  our  measures  of  the  imagination.  There  can 
he  no  exact  individual  concept  of  the  area  of  a 
continent.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  measures  of  space 
by  the  imagination  are  approximate.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  repeated  that  whatever  the  meas- 
ures acquired  by  measuring  with  the  hand,  the 
eye,  are,  so  will  be  the  value  of  all  approximate 
measures  of  the  imagination.  These  measures  ap- 
proximate adequacy  just  in  proportion  to  our 
experience.  We  travel  a  thousand  miles  upon 
the  cars  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Wo 
measure  vaguely  the  time  by  hours,  and  by  that 
DJeasnre  we  form  some  approximate  estimate  of 


the  distance,  and  that  hecomes,  in  turn, 
measure  of  another  thousand  miles,  and  another, 
and  BO  on.  The  habit  of  accurate  measuring  is 
acquired  solely  bj  the  exercise  of  the  numbering 
faculty,  which  grows  out  of  present  and  immediate 
necessities  ever  presenting  themselreB.  Geography 
is  a  study  of  form  and  size;  form  is  the  fundamen- 
tal step*  and  size  the  immediate  sequence.  If  the 
child  had  no  other  study  than  that  of  Geography, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  numbering  faculty  met  the 
necessities  of  the  child's  increasing  knowledge 
both  of  observation  and  imagination,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  as  it  is  now  understood,  would  be  fully 
adequate. 

The  point  I  have  to  make   here  is   that  the  oppartaiiitleafw' 
teacher  must  always  know  when  there  is  a  necee-  extidtbie  the 
...  .    ■'  ,      ,  ,  .  ,,      ioaement  in  naW- 

sity  for  measuring,  must  always  know  when  the  imine, 

numbering  faculty  should  be  exercised.  In  field 
excursions,  or  when  ridingon  thecar,  thesizeof  the 
field  and  the  woods,  the  length  of  the  slope,  the 
breadth  of  the  river  or  brook,  or  the  area  of  the 
lake,  should  be  approximated.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  unless  the  conditions  for  these  neces- 
sities of  knowing  are  presented  to  the  child,  the 
child's  measuring  power  will  remain  in  vagueness 
and  obscnrity,  but  the  moment  the  necessity  of 
knowing  is  presented,  then  the  child  feels  that 
he  should  know  the  distance  which  he  passes 
over,  which  he  views  with  his  eyes  and  which  he 
measures  with  his  feet.  Then,  in  imagination,  in,gj|j,U(m_ 
there  can  be  no  effective  knowledge  of  the  natural 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  areas  of  politi- 
cal divisions,  without  this  exercise  of  the  number- 
ing faculty.     After  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
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United  States,  for  instance,  how  many  practical 
questions,  appealing  to  the  pupil's  sense  of  right, 
can  be  made  by  comparing  tlie  sizes  of  the  different 
states,  one  with  another!  How  many  Delawares 
in  Texas?  How  many  Englands  in  the  United 
States?     How  many  Hollands  in  Russia? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  study  of  form  and  Ge- 
ometry in  the  study  of  mathematical  Geography, 
aTid  what  is  said  of  form  is  also  true  of  Ai'ithmetic. 
To  gain  anything  like  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  sunshine  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  natural  machinery  for  that  distribntion, 
arithmetical  problems  must  come  in  at  every  step; 
and  there  is  no  Arithmetic  extant  that  contains 
the  number  of  problems^  to  leave  out  entirely  the 
practical  side  of  the  qnnstion,  that  such  a  study 
would  bring  to  the  pupils.*  The  study  of  number 
is  inherent  in  the  study  of  all  the  central  subjects. 
Observations  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances, areas,  volumes,  are  numberless.  They  are 
right  in  the  line  of  the  child's  mental  activities. 
They  are  intrinsic  to  the  subjects  themselves,  and 
inlierent  in  the  child's  tendencies. 

Although  form  and  size  constitute  the  foundation 
of  all  search  for  truth,  we  must  add  hero  the  knowl- 
edge  of  another  great  property  of  matter,  and 
that  is,  weight,  the  measure  of  gravitation,  and 
the  examination  into  its  laws.  Just  as  a  child 
begins  his  inquiries  with  size  he  begins  his  ex- 
perience with  weights.  The  weight  of  his  own 
body,  the  weight  of  a  cart  he  draws,  the  weight  of  * 


*Tbe  se([ueucB  of  subJeotB,  and  their  relatiDii  to  each 
other,  should  lie  licwniiined  hy  thu  n«cesaitieB  of  knowl- 
vAgv.  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  scheme. 
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the  doll,  the  weight  of  the  knife  and  fork,  all  his 
lifting  and  carrjing,  are  the  beginninga  of  the 
after  kuowledge  of  exact  weights.  The  child 
begins  instinctively  to  weigh,  and  to  compare 
weights;  to  compare  the  weight  of  one  doll  with 
another,  or  the  kitten  with  the  cat,  and  he  also 
makes  his  own  units  of  weight.  He  feels  the 
weight  of  a  pound,  and  he  compares  that  weight 
with  a  lighter  and  a  heavier.  This  strong,  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  weigh  portions  of  matter  is 
a  preparation  for  later  accurate  weighing  or  accu- 
rate numbering  by  weighing. 

One  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter  issiieinlwdelil. 
density.  Density,  the  compactness  of  atoms  or 
particles,  is  ascertained  by  weighing,  and  by  com- 
paring weights  with  volume  or  size.  Thus  size  and 
weight  are  closely  related.  A  pound  of  feathers 
weighs  as  much  as  a  pound  of  lead.  The  difference 
is  in  the  volume  or  the  space  occupied  by  the  two 
portions  of  matter.  The  knowledge,  then,  of 
weight  and  density  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  all 
study  of  matter.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of 
minerals,  density,  which  is  measured  by  weight 
and  comparative  size,  is  as  important  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  form.  The  weights  of  different  metals, 
comparative  weights  of  soils  and  of  woods,  are  all 
prominent  factors  in  investigation. 

The  principal  means  of  knowing  energy  or  force  Measnrlne  torcM. 
is  to  measure  it.  The  child,  when  he  lifts  a  hall 
to  throw  it,  instinctively  measures  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  target,  and  as  instinct- 
ively  measures  the  force  necessary  to  throw  it. 
He  automatically  measures  the  distance  of  his 
steps  in  walking  and  running,  and  iu  the  same 
way  determines  the  force  necessary  for  thii  ■^tQ^^fti:  I 
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movement.  When  he  breaks  articles  there  is  a 
vague  ineaeuriug  of  force.  He  builJs  a  little 
mill-wheel  in  the  brook,  and  this  meaanres  in- 
definitely the  force  of  water,  ThoBe  are  a  tew 
illiistratioiiB  of  the  vague  beginnings  of  the  meas- 
nrement  of  force,  which  are  to  grow  into  higher 
educational  value  when  the  means  used  for  meas- 
uring are  exact.  I  refer  again  to  the  position 
taken  in  the  conclusion  of  the  talk  mwn  the  "Cen- 
tral Subjects  of  Study,"  that  all  true  study  is  tlie 
study  of  invisible  energy,  and  the  direction  of  that 
energy  which  we  call  natural  law.  Number  is  a 
mode  of  judgment  by  which  energy  is  moasared; 
form  is  a  result  of  peculiar  dilTcrences  in  the  kind 
of  energy  acting;  size  is  the  extent  of  that  energy; 
weight  is  but  another  term  for  tlie  meaeurenient 
of  energy — the  energy  of  gravitation.  Thua,  you 
Bee,  all  those  subjects  of  form,  size,  weight  and 
force  are  one,  or  sequences  of  the  same  subject. 

Time  is  known  only  by  accurate  judgments  of 
the  duration  of  moving  objects.  All  matter  ia  in 
space  and  moves  in  time.  There  can  be  no  meas- 
uring of  force  without  a  corresponding  measuring 
of  the  time  taken  for  its  action.  1  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  child's  measurement  of  time:  the 
morning  and  the  night,  the  darkness  aud  the  day- 
light, break  fust -time  and  dioner-tinie,  time  of  going 
to  school,  time  of  going  to  a  picnic,  time  of  wait- 
ing for  some  promised  pleasure,  time  to  Christmas, 
time  to  the  I'ourth  of  July.  Later  come  in  more 
approximately  accurate  inferences.  The  sun,  the 
darkness,  and  finally  the  dial  and  the  clock,  are 
uaed  aa  meaaurea,  each  and  all  exercising  either  the 
preparation  of  the  mind  for  numbering,  or  actually 
numbering  in  itself.     I  have  already  shown  the 
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relation  of  the  loeasiiring  of  time  to  the  measur- 
ing of  force  and  of  force  to  weight,  to  size,  aud  to 
form.  The  relation  of  time  to  the  study  of  the 
central  Bubjects  is  inherent  in  all  eJfectiye  attempts 
to  study,  but  it  may  best  be  shown  in  History. 
History  moves  on  in  epace  tlirough  time  in  great 
parallel  lines.  Comparative  chronology  measures 
the  evolution  of  civilization;  thus  the  memory  of 
dates  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  understanding  History.  A  date, 
which  marks  some  event  or  period  interesting  to 
the  pupil,  is  a  symbol  which  recalls  a  long  series  of 
events.  Population  of  cities,  countries;  number 
of  people  who  live  upon  a  square  mile;  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  inhabitunts  who  occupy  one 
country  to  that  of  another;  are  questions  in  Arith- 
metic which  assist  in  the  study  of  History. 

The  natural  unit  of  number  is  an  individual  con- 
cept, a  concept  which  the  ego  discriminates  from  all 
other  concepts.  If  it  corresponds  to  soma  ex- 
ternal object,  it  is  inferred  that  that  object  is  one 
object,  and  therefore  it  is  discriminated  from  all 
other  objects.  The  power  to  limit  numbers  of 
objects  by  this  natural  unit  is  the  foundation  of 
the  number  faculty.  The  numerical  relation  of 
single  objects  and  things,  which  is  usually  placed 
first  in  the  discussion  of  number,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  placing  last,  on  account  of  the  great  law 
of  all  human  growth  and  human  progress— neces- 
sity. Distanue,  area,  volume  and  weight,  are 
greater  necessities  of  knowledge  than  the  numeri- 
cal relations  of  single  things;  however  much, 
these  relations  have  in  themselves  of  value.  The 
presentation  of  single  objects  in  teaching  a  child 
number,  objects  which  do  not  in  themselves  cou- 
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tain  any  necessity  of  knowing,  do  not  gtimulate 
and  ai'oiiBe  mental  action  by  a  feeling  of  necessity. 
You  place  three  sticks  and  tliree  sticks  before  a 
cliik),  uiul  he  may  be  led  to  see  eix  sticks;  bat  he 
FMiineCriEht.  (lues  tiot  feel  any  great  necesaity  for  the  informar 
tion. 

One  necesaity,  however,  does  appeal  to  the  child, 
and  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  equivalent  values; 
kiKiwludge  of  the  relation  of  money  as  an  agent  of 
piu'(.:hti8o.  Most  of  our  Arithmetics  are  filled  with 
this  one  subject  of  moncy-eqnisalents.  They  form 
the  bulk  of  all  the  problems  in  Arithmetic,  over- 
etimulnting.  too  of  ten,  the  sordid  nature  of  the  child. 
Arithmetics  are  fliled  with  percentage,  interest, 
hanking,  etc.  This  is  the  so-called  practical  valne 
of  Ai'ithmetic,  that  the  child  may  bo  able  some 
time  to  make  change  in  a  grocery-store.  Now  it 
isnot  to  be  denied  that  a  knowledge  of  the  immense 
ethical  value  of  money,  and  its  purchasing  power, 
should  be  acquired  as  a  groat  means  of  education; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  Arithmetic  studied  in  the 
schools,  and  the  vast  amount  of  time  consumed, 
knowledge  of  money-values  is  really  acquired  only 
by  the  handling  of  money,  by  the  actual  necessity 
presented  in  commerce,  whether  it  be  the  buying 
of  a  stick  of  candy  for  a  cent,  a  pound  of  raisins 
for  twenty  cents,  or  a  gold  mine  for  a  million 
dollars.  When  money  and  its  relations  are  taught 
merely  from  its  so-called  practical  standpoint,  with 
the  sole  end  in  view,  commercial  use,  it  has  very 
little  educational  value.  It  should  be  taught  from 
a  ranch  higher  standpoint  of  civics,  in  the  light  of 
its  ethical  relation  to  human  progress,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  future  Arithmetic  will  contain 
some  problems  that  bear  directly  upon  the  higher 
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and  more  valuable  knowledge,  and  fewer  upon  that 
which  aims  to  make  a  competent  clerk  or  account- 
ant. At  the  same  time  it  may"be  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  higher  always  includes  the 
lower.  Too  much  time  altogether  is  given  to 
this  oue  thing;  if  we  may  take  the  eTidenee  of 
merchants  and  bankers,  to  the  effect  that  a  boy 
enters  the  counting-room  after  having  studied  eight 
or  ten  years  continuously  money-Talnes,  with  very 
little  practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and 
acconnta. 

I  will  now  group  the  snbjects  of  number,  trying 
in  this  scheme  to  comprehend  all  the  real  subjects 
of  nnmber,  and  also  the  general  relations  of  these 
subjects  to  all  study. 

First,  Lines;  second,  Areas;  third,  "Volume  and 
Bulk;  fourth.  Force,  the  measurement  of  Energy; 
fifth.  Time;  and  sixth,  Single  Things,  including 
Money  Values. 

Heretofore,  as  above  stated,  the   learning   of  Relation  otari 

Arithmetic   has  been  made  an  isolated  aubiect,  ■°""^'''*''* 

*  Bflenccs. 
learned  by  itself,  and  practically  applied  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible.  Jjet  us  consider  what  science, 
or  what  subject  in  itself,  can  be  learned  without 
the  action  of  that  mode  of  judgment  called  nnm- 
bering;  for  instance,  take  the  science  of  Geography. 
Its  comprehension  demands  a  knowledge  of  lengths, 
areas,  heights,  etc.;  at  every  atep,  the  concepts  ofraphy. 
surface  necessitate  exact  limitationa,  the  compari- 
B0D8  of  surfaces  with  each  other,  of  a  political 
diviaion  with  a  whole,  or  of  one  country  with  an- 
other. How  many  stepa  can  be  taken  in  Hiatory 
without  continually  using  the  measures  of  time, 
the  exact  populations,  the  number  of  men  in 
:.  ?    lUustrationa  need  not  be  multiplied 


'  Reiatiai)  to  G«De- 
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to  show  that  no  study  can  be  pursued  in  itself 
witliout  the  continual  application  of  Arithmetical 

t-  Taking  into  consideration  the  short  time  gener- 
ally given  to  school  education,  which  way  is  the 
best:  Shall  the  knowledge  of  number  spring  from 
a  necessity  which  a  child  feels,  nnderstands,  and 
appreciates;  or  shall  he  be  taught  without  the  spur 
of  any  immediate  necessity,  under  the  vague  idea 
that  the  tasks  may  be  of  use  sometime  ?  Let  ub 
illustrate  this.  The  child  is  cailod  upitn  to  learn 
the  fact  that  (our  and  five  are  nine.  Now,  which 
is  the  better  way,— for  the  child  to  feel  auoceasity 
for  learning  that  the  dimensions  of  the  box  which 
he  is  making  is  four  inches  by  five  inches,  or  to 
simply  repeat  the  fact  that  four  and  five  are  nine. 
Grant  even  that  he  uses  a  better  device,  with  ob- 
jects before  him,  and  learns  that  four  objects  and 
five  objects  are  nine  objects;  he  feels  no  necessity 
for  knowing  that  four  objects  and  five  objects  are 
nine  objects,  but  he  does  feel  a  necessity  for  know- 
ing how  to  measure  lengths  of  the  models  which 
he  makes  in  the  Sloyd.  He  must  measure  in  order 
to  do  exact  work.  Is  it  not  proved  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  a  child  may  learn  all  the  facts  inside 
of  twenty  through  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
distances  that  he  must  walk,  the  areas  that  mnst 
bo  studied;  by  making  models,  by  blackboard  work, 
and  by  drawing  ? 
Xcn RcoUectloii  Teaching  children  numerical  figures  without 
their  application  is  merely  cultivating  the  recollec- 
tion of  meaningless  forms,  without  any  exercise  of 
the  judgment.  There  is  not  the  slightest  exercise 
of  the  judgment  in  simply  repeating  the  fact  that 
four  and  five  are  nine.     A  judgment  is  the  easea- 
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tial  element  of  reason,  and  when  a  child  is  actually 

tneafitiring  objects  he  ia  reasoning.     When   he  is 

learning  the  tiguree  in  the  mtiltiplic<ition  table  he 

is  cultivating  his  verbal  memory,  to  be  snre,  but 

working  even  in  this  at  a  disadvantage  because 

ignoring  the  laws  of  necessity,  of  use,  and  associa-  J 

tion,  reasoning  having  nothing  whatever  todowith  ^^J 

the  process.  ^^^H 

There  is  besides  a  far  higher  consideratioD  in-  ^^^H 

volved,  and  that  is,  the  cultivation  of  moral  power.  ^^^1 

By  no  precept  can  a  child  be  dogmatically  taught  \ 

that  any  act  is  right  in  itself,  but  the  right  action  ' 

will  appeal  to  his  sense  of  right  with  overwhelming  ^^J 

power.   If  he  is  making  a  box  ten  by  twelve  by  eight  ^^^H 

inches,  he  knows  and  feels  intuitively  that  he  must  ^^^H 

know  ten  by  twelve  by  eight,  that  he  must  compare  ^^H 

the  two  ends,  that  he  must  compare  the  sides  of 
the  box  with  each  other,  and  that  he  must  measure 
exactly.  He  does  not  have  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  will  need  number,  when  it  will  be  of 
nse  to  him  when  he  is  a  man,  and  has  to  exercise  the 
dnties  of  3  man  in  a  store  or  shop;  but  he  knows 
that  he  must  exercise  this  power  upon  the  spot, 
because  it  is  a  present  and  absolute  necessity. 

The  plain  reason  why  children  do  not  exercise  ^S^J,^^. 
their  reasoning  powers  in  studying  Arithmetic  isitnArtotiieatiiiiy 
because  there  have  been  very  few  subjects  taught^^*""*"^'"'^ 
in  school  which  admit  reasoning.    The  mere  formal 
learning  of  words  does  not  admit  any  exercise  of 
inference    or    judgment,   and    hence   the   forced 
necessity  to  learn  empty  forms  and  dry  facts  for 
future  application.     In  its  infancy,  number  had  lit- 
tle practical  use  until  it  occurred  to  some  thought- 
ful mind  that  there  was  more  than  astrology  in 
the  knowledge  of   the   heavens,  and   myth   waa 
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raised  to  the  diguity  of  a  science  by  the  practical 
application  of  matheniaticH. 

We  are  to-day  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of 
putting  Biilijects  of  thought,  the  sciencDB,  into  our 
schools;  and  therefore  this  diBcussion  is  of  profit 
to  those  who  see  the  relation  hetweeu  the  knowl- 
edge of  nrnnber  and  the  Itnowledge  of  matter,  or, 
better,  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws. 


J 


U^bat  can  be  Done  with  Numbers  ? 


IV HAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IVITH  NUMBERS? 

Wb  place  before  us  twelve  marlcs, 

I      I      I      I     I      I      I      I      I      I     J      I  lavcitleitloii  u  t 

1(1  tut  nMnn  of 

or  s  Ime  twelve  inches  long,  nnniMn. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Whatever  the  mind  cau  judge  of  these  twelve 
marks  or  of  the  twelve  inches  can  be  universally 
applied  as  valid  for  all  the  limitations  we  make  by 
the  mode  of  judgment  called  number.  Let  us 
proceed  with  the  investigation  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible way,  bearing  in  mind  at  every  step  that  num- 
bering is  a  mental  act,  that  there  are  no  numbers 
in  reality  outside  of  cousciousnees  and  conscious 
activities;  that  the  relation  of  external  forces  or 
objects  to  number  is  the  relation  of  their  action 
upon  consciousness,  and  that  the  mind  alone 
numbers* 

The  attention  is  now  called  to  one  number.     All  Au  ti»«t  can  be 
that  can  be  done  with  that  number  is  to  divide  it,  J^'withaaiua. 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  number.     We  can 
divide  the  number  twelve  into  a  number  of  equal 
numbers,  as:  twelve  divided  by  four  equals  three 

•  All  tiuiubers  are  abalract ;  they  nre  the  products  of 
judgment.  Numbers  may  be  either  applied,  or  pure,  num- 
bera.  When  a  niimlwr  Is  used  aa  a  numeral  adjective 
limltiog  IhingB  by  ones  or  units,  It  ia  applied;  when  a  num- 
ber Is  not  applied  or  used  ae  a  numeral  adjective,  it  is  a 
pxire  number. 
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fours  (13  -i-  4  =  3);  twelife  divided  by  three  equaU 
four  threes  {12  -e-  3  =  4);  twelve  divided  bj  six 
equals  two  sixes  (13  ~  6  =  2):  twelve  divided  by 
two  equals  six  twos  (12  H-  2  —  6).  Or,  twelve 
inches  divided  by  four  inches  equals  three  four- 
inches  (12  in.  T-  4  in.  =  3);  twelve  inches  divided 
by  three  inches  equals  four  three-inches  (13  in.  -i- 
3  in.  =  4);  twelve  inches  divided  by  six  iiicbee 
equals  two  six-inches  (13  in.  -;-  6  in,  =  2);  twelve 
inches  divided  by  two  inches  equals  six  two-inchea 
(IS  in.  -4-  2  in.  =  6).  By  those  sentences  we  ask 
how  many  fours  are  there  in  twelve;  how  many 
threes  are  there  in  twelve;  how  many  sixes  are 
there  in  twelve;  how  many  twos  are  there  in 
twelve;  how  many  fonr-inchea  are  there  in  twelve 
inches;  how  many  three-inches  are  there  in  twelve 
inches;  how  many  six-inches  are  there  in  twelve 
inches;  and  hnw  many  two-inches  are  there  in 
twelve  inches?  For  instance,  twelve  inches  divided 
by  four  inches  equals  three,  which  means  that  there 
are  threeiour-inches  in  twelve  inches.  This  process 
is  the  division  of  a  number  into  equal  numbers, 

A  number  can  he  divided  into  equal  parts.  It 
is  necessary  very  often  to  find  the  value  of  one 
equal  part  of  a  number,  or  the  number  in  one 
part.  This  is  an  eiitirely  different  operation 
from  finding  the  equal  numbers  in  a  number. 
In  finding  the  eqnal  numbers  in  a  number,  wo 
must  know  the  number  to  be  divided  into  equal 
numbers,  and  we  must  know  one  of  the  equal 
numbers  into  which  the  number  is  to  be  divided, 
and  we  find  the  number  of  eqiinl  numbers  in  the 
number  to  be  divided.  We  divide  twelve  into 
equal  parts  in  order  to  find  the  number  in  one 
part..     We   divide   twelve  into  four  equal  parts, 
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luid  we  find  the  number  in  one  part  is  three, 
or  three  ones.  We  write:  one  fourth  of  twelve 
equals  three  (i  of  13  =  3).  We  diTide  twelve  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  we  tind  the  number  in  one 
part  is  four,  or  four  ones.  AVe  write:  one  third  of 
twelve  is  four  (j  of  13  =  4),  We  divide  twelve 
into  six  equ&l  part«i,  and  we  find  the  number  in 
■one  part  is  two,  or  two  ones.  We  write:  one  sixth 
of  twelve  is  two  {J  of  12  =  3).  We  divide  twelve 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  we  find  the  number  in  one 
part  is  six,  or  six  ones.  We  write:  one-half  of 
twelve  is  six  (\  of  \1  =■  6). 

Dividing  a  number  into  equal  numbers  and  di-  DiWereiiM be- 
viding  a  number  into  equal  parts  are  two  niate-j^^jj^^^^ 
rially  different  processes,  with  different  operations  nnmberaaad di- 
and  different  answers.     For  instance,  twelve  apples  jj^^^^, 
divided  by  four  iipples  equals  three  fours  of  apples 
(12  apples  ~  4  apples  =  3).     One  fourth  of  twelve 
apples  equals  three  apples  (\  of  twelve  apples  =  3 
apples).     In  dividing  u  number  into  equal  num- 
bers, the  quotient  is  equal  in  value  to  the  dividend ; 
in  dividing  a  number  into  equal  parts,  the  quotient 
is  an  equal  part  of  the  dividend.     It  is  of  exceed-GrMti 
ing  importance,  as  will   hereafter  be  seen,  '■1'"^  mj^^j^^JJJ^"* 
these  two  mental  operations  are  kept  distinct. 

We  can  divide  a  number  into  two  numbers, 
equal  or  unequal,  when  we  know  one  of  the  num- 
bers. We  cau  divide  twelve,into  seven  and  another 
iinmber.  The  Arithmetical  sentence  is,  13  —  7  = 
3.  We  can  divide  twelve  inches  iuto  thi-ee  inches 
and  another  number  of  inches.  We  write,  13 
in.—  3  in.  —  9  in.  The  mental  operation  is  the 
division  of  twelve  inches  into  three  inches  and 
nine  inches. 

All  that  cau  te  done  with  3  uumber  is  to  divide 
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re  three  difTerent 


it,  and  we  cau  say  that  there  f 
kinds  of  division  stated: 

Dividing  a  number  into  equal  numbers  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  equal  uumberB. 

Dividing  a  number  into  equal  jiurts  in  (irder  to 
find  the  nnmbei'  in  one  of  the  parts. 

Dividing  a  number  into  two  numbers  in  order  to 
find  the  value  of  one  of  the  numbers. 

We  cannot  fix  too  firmly  in  the  mind  that  all 
that  can  be  done  with  any  one  number  is  to  divide 
it,  and  that  there  are  throe  cases  of  division. 
•  All  that  can  be  done  with  a  number  of  numbers 
can  bo  stated  in  one  simple  sentence.  Kunil)e]'s 
may  be  united,  or,  in  other  words,  a  number  of 
numbers  can  bo  thought  as  a  unit;  "united  into 
one  sum  or  amount,"  is  tautology.  A  number  of 
equal  numbers  may  be  united,  as-  tJiree  foura 
are  twelve,  four  threes  are  twelve,  two  sixes  are 
twelve,  and  six  twos  are  twelve.  A  number  of 
numbers,  equal  or  unequal,  may  be  united,  oa: 
5  -|-  4  4-  3  =  12.  We  make  the  general  statement 
again,  that  oil  that  can  be  done  with  a  number 
is  to  divide  it  into  equal  numbers,  into  equal  parts, 
or  iuto  numbers  equal  or  unequal.  All  that  can 
be  done  with  a  number  of  numbers  is  to  unite 
them.  Equal  numbers  may  be  united,  and  num- 
bers equal  or  unequal  may  be  united. 

The  student  is  earnestly  invited  to  criticise  with 
great  care  and  closeness  the  following  definitions 
of  the  five  operations  in  number  : 
iiti«s«idthe      Division  is  dividing  a  number  into  a  unmber  of 
equal  numbers. 

Partition  is  dividing  a  nnmber  into  a  number  of 
eijual  parts  in  order  to  find  the  number  in  one  part. 


J 
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Subtraction  is  dividing  &  number  into  two  num- 
bers, one  of  which  is  known. 

Multiplying  Ib  uniting  a  number  of  equal  nnm- 
bers. 

Addition  is  uniting  »  number  of  numbers,  either 
eqnal  or  nnequal. 

Considerable  repetition  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  these  very  simple  definitions  plain 
ajid  explicit* 

Divi-ti 
equal  numbers. 

A  dividend  in  division  is  the  number  to  be  di- 
vided into  a  namber  of  equal  numbers, 

A  divisor  in  division  is  any  one  of  the  equal 
nnmbers  into  which  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided. 

The  quotient  in  division  is  the  number  of  equal 
numbers  into  which  the  dividend  is  divided.  (The 
quotient,  or  number  of  equal  uumberB  into  which 
the  dividend  is  divided,  is  equal  to  the  dividend.) 

The  Arithmetical  sentence  is  as  foUowa:  12-4- 
4  =  3;  three  is  a  numeral  adjective  limiting 
four,  and  means  three  fours.  Thus,  in  division, 
the  quotient  must  be  equal  to  the  dividend,  as  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  equal  numbers  into 
which  the  dividend  is  divided.  Ask  the  ques- 
tion. How  many  three-cents  are  there  in  twelve 
cents?  and  the  answer  is.  Four  three-cents.  The 
arithmetical  sentence  is,  12c. -r- 3c.  —  4,  and  the 

*  "Diviaiim  ia  dividiug"  may  perbftps  be  called  a  deSal- 
tlon  wbicb  dues  Dot  detiiic.  If  tliere  is  another  and  better 
word  than  "dividing,"  I  have  failed  lo  find  il.  "Separat- 
ing" nieana  "apart  in  space."  Conscioua  aclivitiee  are 
non-apacint.  Dividing  ia  the  best  word,  and  must  be  used 
Itl  spite  of  tbe  criticism  that  it  ia  Inutokigical. 
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four  means  four  threc-centa.     12  in. -?- 3  in.  =  4, 

or,  in  other  worde,  there  are  four  three-itiches  in 
twelve  inches.  Again,  we  ask  the  quBBtion,  How 
many  two-pinta  are  there  in  twelve  pints?  Arith- 
metical aentence,  13  pta.  -i-  2  pts.  =  6.  The  answer 
irt,  six  two-pinta,  or  aii  quarta.  ITow  many  one- 
fourths  are  there  in  one  half?  Arithmetical  sen- 
tence, ^  -i-  i  =  ~.  The  answer  means  there  are 
two  one-fourtha  in  one  half.  How  many  two- 
thouaandths  are  there  in  twelve  thousandths? 
Arithmetical  sentence  in,  ,012  -i-  .002  =  6.  The 
answer  ia,  six  two-thouBandths.  The  value  of  the 
quotient  is  known  by  making  it  the  nnmerul  ad- 
jective limiting  the  divisor.  Six  limits  two-thou- 
-  sandtha.     (Otherwise  the  quotient  has  no  value.)  • 

■  In  order  to  use  the  KCQtCDCe,  12  -i-  4  =  8.  with  two 
meaoiugB, — one  tbat  iwelve  divided  by  four  Is  Uii'ee  fours,  ' 
theolbur  tbst  twelve  divided  by  four  IslLree  ouea.— tt  wbb 
found  necessary  to  cull  Iho  quotient  iu  llie  flrsl  caw  an 
abttracl  number,  meanlnr  |in  tills  ciLBe)  Ibree  timat.  WliuL 
does  three  timet  mean?  If  it  menas  tbree  foura,  tbe  Idiom 
iBptidn,  bul  it  Is  asserted  thut  three  finiiM  means  three 'Imvn 
and  uotblng  e^se.  13  apples  -i-  4  apples  =  S  timet.  If  12 
+  4  =  8  Itmes,  Iben  3  limes  =^  13  •<•  4.  100  -«-  83i  =  3 
times,  ei'go  8  limes  =  100  -i-  %'&i.  Therefore,  100  -i-  SS^ 
=  13  -«-  4.  It  follows  Ibat  Ilirec  as  a  quolieut  nlwaya  ha;i 
the  same  value.  It  times  four,  or  thrte  4's.  are  IS.  8  linits 
SS^are  100.  8  times  4  does  iint  equal  3  times  88),,  yel  I  lie 
reverse,  It  is  said.  Is  Irue;  lUat  is,  |13  -!-  $4  =  f  101)  -t-  %V»k- 

We  have  the  seuteoccs : 

=  13. 


(I) 


12) 

13  =  7  +  5. 

5-13-7. 

(fl) 

iof  13  -4 

(Bl 

4  =  frof  13. 

(T) 

12  -i-  4  -  8  4'; 

8  4-8  -  12. 

m 

12  -K  4  -  3  tl 

(10) 

3  tiroes  =  13 
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There  is  a  second  case  or  kind  of  division  which  Pirtitiaa.J 

maj  be  called  partition,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  * 

Teikn,  and,  as  baa  already  been  said,  muBt  be  tept  J 

entirely  distinct  in  thought  from  the  process  of  J 

diriding  a  number  into  ecjual  numbers.    Using  the  I 

word  partition,  then,  for  this  kind  of  division,  the  1 

definitions  may  be  made  as  follows:  J 

Partition  is  the  division  of  a  number  into  a  nuui-  PwatlDn  deflned.  ■ 
her  of  equal  parts  in  order  to  find  the  number  in 
one  e<]ual  part.. 

The  dividend  in  partition  is  the  nnniber  to  be 
divided  into  equal  parts. 

The  divisor  in  partition  is  tho  number  of  einalpj^j^j^^j^_ 
parts  into  which  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided.        ai 

The  quotient  in  partition  is  one  of  the  equal 
parts  of  the  dividend. 

For  instance,  we  wish  to  divide  twelve  into  throe 
equal  parts.  The  dividend  is  twelve,  and  the  di- 
visoris  three,  Arithmetical  sentence:  >lofl2  =  4, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  13  -^  3  =  4.  In 
J  of  12  =  4,  four  is  the  value  of  the  number  in  one 
part  into  which  the  tuelvo  is  divided.  We  wish 
to  divide  twelve  apples  among  three  boys.  We  say 
one  boy  would  have  one  third  of  twelve  apples. 
One  third  of  twelve  apples  is  four  apples  (^  of  13 
apples  =  4  apples) ;  therefore  each  boy  will  have 
one  third  of  twelve  appW,  or  four  apples.  Again, 
we  wish  to  divide  one  half  into  three  equal  parts 
in  order  to  find  the  value  of  one  part.  Arithmeti- 
cal sentence  is,  .^  of  i  —  J,  which  means  that  one 
half  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  the  nu- 
merical value  of  one  part  is  one  sixth.  Again,  wo 
wish  to  divide  twelve  hundredths  into  three  equal 
parts.  Arithmetical  sentence:  ^  of  .^'i  —  .04. 
How  miiny  three-hundredths  are  there  iw  lwft\'^% 


hnndredths,  written,  .12  -i-  .03  =  4,  that  ie,  there 
are  four  tliree- hundredths  in  twelve  hundredths. 

Subtraction    is  dividing  a  number   into    two 
numbers. 
The  minuend  is  a  number  to  be  divided  into 

two  numbers. 

The  subtmhend  is  one  of  the  numbers  into  which 
the  minuend  is  to  be  divided. 

The  remainder  in  relation  to  the  Bubtrahend  is 
the  other  number  into  which  the  minuend  is  to  be 
divided. 


Multiplying  is  uniting  equal  numbers. 

The  multiplicand  is  one  of  the  equal  numberB 
which  are  to  be  united. 

The  multiplier  is  the  number  of  equal  numbera 
to  be  united. 

The  product  is  the  equal  numbers  united. 


3  4'b  =  12. 


II. 


iMlaltlM  of  Mot-  To  illuetrate,  three  fours  equal  13  (3  4'b  =  13); 
'•^■^  four  threes  equal  twelve  (4  3*8  =  13);  four  throe- 
hundredths  are  twelve  hundredths  (4  .03'b  =  ,13); 
three  one-halves  ai'e  three  halves  (3  J's  =  J).  The 
word  "  times"  is  not  here  used,  because  it  is  an 
obscure  word,  and  it  e^iplaina  nothing.  Three 
fours,  for  instanoe,  is  direct  language,  it  says  in 
common  idiom  exactly  what  it  means.  Three 
times  four  must  be  very  carefully  explained  to 
pupils,  and  then  it  is  very  easy  to  misunderstand  it, 
as  experience  proves. 

Addition  is  uniting  numbers,  equal  or  unequal. 
As,  3  Apples  ■+■  i  apples  4-  ^  apples  =  13  apples. 
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i  +  *  +  t  =  A  +  iV  +  iV  =  H-    .4 +  .3 +  .2 

=  .9. 

The  qneBtion  for  the  teacher  is,  Are  these  defi 
nitions  perfectly  simple,  eiact,  and  true?  C'iiii , 
language  be  used  to  express  the  facta  in  a  plainer 
way?  Are  the  definitions  comprehensive*:'  That 
is,  does  each  definition  include  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of  in  the  process  defined  ?  Great  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic 
with  regard  to  the  sentence  illustrated  by  twelve 
divided  by  three  equals  four.  It  is  stated  in  most 
Arithmetics,  and  indeed  all  Arithmetics  published 
in  America  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
Franklin  Arithmetic,  that  this  sentence  means,  at 
one  time,  four  threes  (12 -i- 3  =  4  3'b);  and  at 
another  time  four  ones  {Vi  -4-3  =  4  I's),  That 
is,  twelve  cents  divided  by  three  cents  equals,  in 
one  case,  four  three-cents;  in  another  case,  twelve 
cents  divided  by  three  equals  four-cents.  As  most 
Arithmetical  operations  are  confined  to  these  two 
Arithmetical  sentences,  illustrated  by  twelve  di- 
vided by  three,  and  one  third  of  twelve,  it  is  of 
immense  importance  to  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing as  to  what  this  one  sentence  really  means 
—twelve  divided  by  three  (12  -i-  3).  Does  it  mean 
that  mathematics  is  the  one  exact  science,  and  that 
an  exact  science  must  have  an  exact  language,  or 
that  one  sentence  should  'and  for  two  totally  dif- 
ferent things  ?  Should  twelve  divided  by  three 
mean  in  one  case  one  thing  (there  are  4  3's  in  12), 
and  another  thing  (one  third  of  twelve  is  four) 
in  another  case  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  mean  two  things, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
its  meaning  two   things,  as  another  sentence  is 
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always  at  hand  to  express  the  thought.  Indeed, 
this  Benteiice  has  always  been,  and  is,  a  part  of 
Arithmetic,  as  language.  For  instance,  one  third 
ol  twelve  eqiittla  four  (i  of  12  =  4). 

Let  lis  place  these  two  sentenu&s  side  by  side: 
twelve  apples  divided  by  six  applea  equals  two,  or 
six  twos  of  apples;  one  half  of  twelve  apples  equals 
six,  or  six  ones  of  apples,  or,  plainer,  six  applea. 
Each  of  these  two  sentences  has  a  distinct  and 
exact  meaning;  each  one  has  an  entirely  different 
meaning  from  the  other,  therefore  one  sentence 
should  never  be  used  for  the  other.  An  equal  part 
of  a  numher  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from 
the  mimber  of  eqnal  numbers  in  a  number.  To 
illustrate  the  sentence  13  -^  3  =  4,  we  have  such 
problems  as  the  following:  How  many  apples  at 
three  cents  apieoe  can  1  buy  for  twelve  cents? 
Problem:  12c,  -=-  3c,  ~  4;  therefore  I  can  buy 
four  apples.  I  wish  to  divide  twelve  cent«  equally 
among  three  boys ;  how  many  can  I  give  each  boy  ? 
i  of  12c.  =  4c,  In  the  first  case  the  answer  is  four 
three-cents;  in  the  second,  four  cents,  only. 
He  qnotieiit  In  Most  Arithmetics  declare  that  the  quotient  in 
division  is  abstract.  To  illustrate:  twelve  dollars 
divided  by  six  dollars  equals  two.  Twolve  dollai's 
is  a  so-called  concrete  number,  but  the  quotient 
two  is  not  concrete,  not  two  six-dollars,  it  is  ab- 
stract! Why  is  the  quotient,  the  two  six-dollars,  any 
more  abstract  than  the  undivided  twelve  dollars? 
Reasoning  of  this  sort  is  at  kiiet  too  abstruse  for 
the  common  understanding;  as  well  as  unnecessary, 
when  the  whole  matter  is  perfectly  adjnsted  and 
can  be  made  perfectly  plain  to  all  minds  by  nsing 
the  two  sentences,  12  -=-  4  =  3,  and  ^  of  12  =  3. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need,  as  has  already  been 
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said,  of  using  one  sentence  to  express  two  distinct 

meanings.     Theio  is  no  difficulty  111  the  way  of  a 

common  use  of  these  two  sentences,  and  by  such 

nae    the   Arithmetic    of    division    and   partition 

can  be  made  utterly  simple.     There  are  abstmse 

things  enough  in  this  world  which  are  natural  and 

essential,  without  the  necessity  of  creating  arti-  1 

ficiaJ  mystification,  ' 

How  does  the  mind  acquire  that  mode  of  judg- weiMratoindc^ 
ment  called  numbering?  The  answer  to  this  ques-'^^"*'***'" 
tion  is  very  near  at  hand.  We  learn  to  judge  by 
judging.  Number  is  an  exact  mode  of  limiting 
single  things,  lines,  areas,  volume,  bulk,  force, 
time,  and  commercial  values,  by  units  or  exact 
standards.  Therefore  the  mind  learns  to  number 
by  numbering,  that  is,  by  measuring,  weighing, 
learning  to  estimate  lines,  areas,  volume,  etc. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  judgment  in 
numbering  can  possibly  be  exercised,  and,  indeed, 
no  other  way  necessary.  All  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  externally,  tor  its  action,  consists  of 
objects  or  forms  of  matter. 

Attention  is  holding  the  mind  and  body  in  the'**''"'*'™** 
attitude  of  reception,  or  for  efficient  action  of  ex-  "  '"' 
ternal  objects.     In  the  efficient  exercise  of  that 
mode  of  judgment  which  is  called  numbering,  at-  , 

tention  plays  a  very  prominent  part.  The  stand- 
ards of  number  are  developed  by  observation;  the 
mind  can  attend  to  acts  of  numbering  just  ao  far 
as  these  standards  are  developed  and  become  forces 
or  faculties  of  the  mind ;  just  so  far  and  no  farther 
the  mind  can  act  in  exact  measurements  of  num- 
bers of  things,  lines,  weights,  etc.  The  direct  con- 
tact of  the  mind  with  numbers  of  things,  and  the 
direct  action  of  the  mind  npon  objects  in  acta  of 
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numbering,  are  abeolutely  esBential  to  acquiring 
■e-e«uedr«cUot  tlie  power  of  numbering.  The  acts  of  the  mind  in 
"^re'i^ou^  recalling  numerical  facts,  for  instance,  in  recalling 
three  fours  are  twelve,  four  threes  are  twelve,  one 
half  of  twelve  ia  six,  four  and  three  and  five  are 
twelve,  are  not  acts  of  numbering,  they  are  merely 
acts  of  recollection.  Tiiere  is  uu  reu,aoning  in  these 
acts,  there  is  no  mental  power  exercised  except  the 
mere  power  of  recollection. 
SxerdM of  Inde-  Now  these  facts,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  mem- 
orized by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  sentences; 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  teachers 
should  understand  that  all  exercises  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  adding,  multiplying,  dividing,  and  snb- 
tractiug  are  not  in  any  way  ucts  of  numbering,  per 
se,  or  in  any  case  a  direct  exercise  of  judgment  in 
numbering.  It  is  granted  that  certain  facts,  a 
certain  power  of  recollection  of  numbers,  and  the 
relations  of  numbers  are  an  absolute  requirement 
in  tbo  economy  of  thought;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  also  just  aa  necessary  to  know  that  the  merp 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  numerical  facts  in 
recollection  In  no  way  exercises  the  reasoning 
faculties, 
ovnuntot  In  what  direction  is  the  exercise  of  judgment  in 
n- Is  the  numbering  developed?  The  first  answer  to  this 
question  is  one  usually  urged  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  in  civilization.  The  lower 
the  grade  of  development  in  the  human  race,  the 
less  there  is  known  of  number.  It  is  said  that 
certain  savages  of  low  order  do  not  know  more 
than  three.  As  the  necessity  of  knowledge  in- 
creases, just  in  that  measure  numbering  power  is 
acquired. 

It  may  not  be  a  valid  hypothesis  to  say  that  in 
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the  mind  of  each  child  numbers  are  developed  pre- 
cisely in  the  order  that  they  have  been  in  the 
development  of  the  race;  still  it  is  something  of  a 
guide  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question  in  what 
direction  should  nnmher  be  developed  in  the  child. 
The  line  of  development  is  apparent.     The  natural  j,^ 

ne,  or  the  unit;  the  line  of  progress  nnmbering f »ciil- 


scale.  The  answer  to  the  question,  where  should 
we  begin  with  every  child  in  numbering,  is  also 
plain.     Begin  with  the  child  just  where  his  num-  f 

bering  power  is  found  to  be.     If  he  understands  • 

two,  teach  him  three;  if  three,  teach  him  four. 
Ascertain  at  first  exactly  what  the  child  knows  of  Bejinwiiitiie 
number,  and  let  this  form  the  germ  of  all  his  after-  actmi  knowiedee 
growth.     One  forms   the    centre   of   the   natural     *'"'='"^'- 
horizon  of  unmber,  and  this  centre  is  enhanced  by 
one  or  two,  and  that  by  one  or  more,  and  that  also 
by  one.     It  is  not  presumed  that  this  line  shonH 
he  rigidly  followed.     The  line  of  progress  is  gov- 
erned by  the  necessities  of  growth,  and  whenever 
and  wherever  a  child  needs  to  numerically  limit 
an  object  or  objects,  he  should  then  and  there  learn 
to  know  the  number  necessary  for  needed  exercise 
of  his  judgment,  and  to  hold  that  knowledge  ready 
for  immediate  application. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  important   question  to^nutiaittokninr 
ascertain  what  it  is  to  know  a  number:  ■number? 

I    I    I    I 

The  knowledge  of  number  may  be  summed  up  in 
ihe  following  general  statements  of  facts  to  be 
acquired: 

FirBt,  all  the  equal  nnmbers  in  a  number, 
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Second,  all  the  equal  uumbers  that  ouited  make 
a  number. 

These  two  facts  are  correlative,  and  one  caaoot 
be  known  without  the  other.  One  canuot  know 
that  there  lire  two  twos  in  four  without  knowing 
thflt  two  twos  make  four. 

Third,  the  numerical  value  of  any  one  of  any  of 
the  equal  parts  of  a  number. 

Fourth,  tlie  division  of  a  iiunilier  into  any  two 
u  umbers. 

Fifth,  the  union  of  any  two  numbers. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  numbor  is  compre- 
honded  in  these  five  gbnonil  stjitomentii.  There 
is,  however,  one  quctitioti  etili  to  be  answered, 
and  that  is.  What  facts  should  Im  known  auto- 
matically? Automatio  knowledge  is  that  knowl- 
edge whi(,-h  reqnirea  tlie  luaat  effort  of  the  will 
in  recollection;  is  that  knowledge  which  itjiproxi- 
niates  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind.  In 
other  words,  automatic  knowledge  is  a  habit  of 
knowing,  so  fixed  that  the  least  possible  effort  is 
required  in  order  to  recall  it.  Now,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  five  operations  above 
mentioned  should  be  uutomaticiilly  known  to 
an  unlimited  extent.  One  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  any  fact  by  numerical  processes  in  the 
five  operations.  It  can  lead  to  an  overburden- 
ing of  the  mind  to  endeavor  to  make  much  of 
this  knowledge  above  stated  automatic;  but  cer- 
tain numerical  facts  should  be  absolutely  auto- 
matic. Automatic  knowledge  in  the  principal 
directions  means  the  freedom  to  act;  means  the 
least  possible  time,  the  least  possible  effort;  it 
means  also  no  obstructioiiB  in  the  way  of  quick 
and   exact  action   of  the   mind,     Therefore,  the 
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tp'eBtion  of  what  numerical  facts  should  be  made 
automatic  is  one  of  the  first  importance.  Custom 
hae  fised,  to  a  great  extent,  the  demand  for  these 
facts.  There  should  be  a  less  comprehensive  limi- 
tation made.  For  instance,  the  knowledge  of  the 
equal  numbers  that  make  the  number  one  hun- 
dred, inclusiye,  is  absolutely  sufficient  for  the  most 
rapid  calculation  in  that  direction.  The  union  of 
the  numbers  expressed  by  the  nine  digits  is  suf- 
ficient for  addition;  the  division  of  a  uuniber 
into  two  numbers  not  exceeding  twenty  is  suf- 
ficient for  subtraction.  Custom  has  made  one 
hundred  fortj-four  the  limit  in  division,  multipli- 
catiou,  and  partition,  so  that  the  statement  of  the 
automatic  power  in  numbering  can  be  made  as 
follows : 

First,  all  the  numbers  of  equal  numbers  in  each  jrnmericai f«et» 
and  every  number  up  to  one  hundred  forty-four. ^'""™^** 
inclusive,  with  twelve  for  the  highest  equal  num-  c»Uj,  ciMsUied. 
ber,  would  cover  the  automatic  knowledge  for  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

Second,  the  number  in  each  and  every  part  of 
any  number  up  to,  and  including,  one  hundred 
forty-four,  with  twelve  for  the  greatest  number 
of  equal  parts,  is  sufficient  for  partition. 

Third,  the  uniting  of  any  two  numbers  repre- 
sented by  digits  is  sufficient  for  addition. 

Fourth,  the  division  of  a  number  into  any  two 
numbers,  up  to  twenty  inclusive,  is  sufficienf  for 
subtraction. 

The  prevailing  method  of  teaching  number  is  How  ihoiiM  aoto- 
the  acquisition  of  the  facts  above  stated,  without  ""tJc^owiedEe 
any  relation  to  number  itself ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  criticism,  the  acquisition  of  automatic  knowl- 
edge is  of  immeiise  iniportauce.    At  the  eame  time, 
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it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  uumbbr  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  in  numbering;  that  is, 
the  application  of  number  to  objects,  or,  speaking 
more  psychologically,  to  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual conceptB.  There  are  two  ways  of  gaining 
tbeso  facts:  one  is  by  verbal  acts  of  iiiomoriz- 
ing,  and  the  other  is  by  acts  of  numbering.  In 
the  one  case,  as  haa  already  boen  said,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  judgment 
is  concerned,  is  left  to  accident;  in  the  other  case 
the  conditions  presented  are  such  that  the  mind  is 
contiuually  judging.  That  is,  the  nature  of  the 
mental  act  determines  the  emotion  or  feeling 
aroused  by  the  act,  and  the'necessity  of  the  action. 
In  the  mere  exercise  of  the  verbal  memory  there 
is  no  demand  (or  reasoning  power  and  no  feeling 
of  any  uecesBity  for  numbering,  except  the  mere 
will  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  question  of  economy 
comes  in  as  u,  very  important  factor.  It  was 
found  that  children  of  Italian  parents,  in  Boston, 
whose  business  it  was  to  sell  fruit  upon  the 
streets,  knew  numbers  up  to  eighteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five,  readily,  when  they  entered  school 
at  six  years  of  age.  The  reason  is  apparent :  they 
had  simply,  by  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of 
judging  money  values,  acquired  this  knowledge 
rapidly  and  completely.  This  fact,  one  among 
tie  many  which  could  be  cited,  points  to  the 
true  method  of  teaching  number.  Present  the 
necessity  for  acts  of  numbering,  and  the  facts 
will  be  acquired.  How  much  drill  is  necessary 
in  number?  The  oM  question,  like  Bauquo's 
ghosi,  will  "not  down,"  reason,  conuiioti-sense. 
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uid  experience  to  the  contrary.  Let  it  be  said 
then,  that  just  so  much  drill  is  necessary  as  will 
render  thu  facts  above  given  automatic.  The  less 
',he  mind  in  exercised  in  actual  acts  of  numbering, -^^-i^^^^^^f^^^ 
\he  more  drill  necessary.  On  the  other  haud,  iwrtoariii. 
:he  more  the  mind  is  eiercised  in  numberingj  the 
less  drill  is  necessary, — the  equation  is  apparent; 
more  reasoning,  the  less  mere  memorizing  of 


Two  reforms  in  number  that  have  been  instituted 
in  English-speaking  schools  in  this  century  consist, 
first,  in  the  use  of  objects  in  teaching  number,  and, 
Becond,  in  the  immediate  organic  relation  of  the  five 
operations  to  each  other.  When  the  facts  of  figures 
are  merely  memorized,  the  more  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  the  more  isolated,  the  better.  Num- 
bers have  intrinsically  perfect  relations  to  each 
other,  one  fact  cannot  be  known  without  its  corre- 
lative; hut  in  the  mere  memorizing  of  words  and 
sentencea  operations  have  absolutely  no  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  teach  them  together  would  lead 
to  confusion  and  weakness.  To  a  child  who  does  Tej^jjnj  qu 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  fact  that  nveoperatioii 
three  fours  are  twelve,  and  at  the  same  time,  thut  "^^^  "* 
there  are  three  fours  in  twelve,  the  facts  in  his 
mind  have  no  relation  really,  and  should  not  be 
learned  together.  When  his  attention  is  put  upon 
objects  themselves,  when  he  is  numbering,  measur- 
ing, or  weighing  objects,  he  cannot  learn  one  with- 
out knowing  the  other,  and  a  failure  of  the  teacher 
to  relate  the  facts  is  simply  to  fail  in  knowing 
either.  To  know  that  seven  and  five  are  twelve, 
and  not  to  know  that  twelve  less  five  are  seven, 
and  twelve  less  seven  are  five,  is  impossible  to  a 
mind  that  is  learning  number  itself,  but  to  the 
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mind  that  is  simply  trying  to  recall  vorda  : 
themselvea,  these  facts  are  not  related.  When 
numbers  are  learned— nuinberB,  not  figures— ail 
the  five  pperatiotis  ai-e  essentially  related  to  each 
other,  and  each  kind  of  fact  should  bo  associated 
with  the  kuowledge  of  the  other  correlated  facts. 
This  can  be  rendily  seen  by  the  analysis  of  the 
number  twelve: 

I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I 

Now,  in  order  to  test  this,  please  tell  me  what 
tliereiitioiiofthe  yon    can    sou    in    twelve   marks.      The  conulusiou 

five  operatiouB  in  knowing  twelve,  and  that  these 
I  five  operations  are  intrinsically  related.     You  say 

there  are  three  fours  m  twelve,  also  that  two  sixes 
are  twelve,  that  one  half  of  twelve  Is  six,  that 
twelve  less  six  is  six,  aud  that  sis  and  six  are 
twelve,  or  two  sixes  are  twelve.  You  grant  with- 
out question  that  the  five  operations  are  iutnnsi- 
cally  related.  When  we  look  at  numbers  per  se, 
the  light  is  full  and  distinct,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable. 

The  five  operations  in  learning  numbers  must  be 
acquired  together;  in  fact,  it  can  almost  be  said 
that  tbey  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way,  and 
that  the  artificial  distinction  used  in  the  Arith- 
metic pertains  entirely  to  mere  memorizing  of 
numerical  facta,  without  the  least  exercise  of 
reasoning.  The  five  operations  should  be  taught 
together,  not  only  from  one  to  twenty,  but  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred,  and  all  through  the  devel- 
opment of  Arithmetic.  In  the  common  teaching 
pj  Arithmetic  very  much  is  made  of  notation  and 
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numerutioD,  aod  the  economical  processes  of  fiud- 
ing  results  in  numbers  too  great  for  automatic 
knowledge.  For  instance,  the  process  of  writing 
numbers,  reading  numbers,  of  adding,  multiplying, 
dividing,  large  numbers  are  all  economical  processes. 
The  Arabic  system  of  notation  and  numeration 
is  the  basis  of  the  great  economy  in  numhere; 
it  is  therefore  of  great  iniportauco  to  study  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  notation  and  number- 
ing. It  is  also  very  well  to  note  the  uneconomical 
processes  that  were  used  for  ages,  notably  the 
Roman  system  of  numbers. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  hero  is,  When 
should  notation  and  .numeration  and  all  these 
operations  he  taught?  What  is  the  pedagogical 
line  of  development  of  these  processes?  Out  of 
the  foregoing  these  questions  can  be  easily  an- 
swered. When  should  a  child  write  numbers? 
When  there  is  a  necessity  for  him  to  use  the  num- 
ber in  expressing  his  thought.  When  should  he 
write  the  different  forms  of  the  different  figures 
and  signs?  For  instance,  when  should  lie  write 
fractions  ?  When  he  biis  occasion  to  use  fractions. 
From  the  first,  when  he  learua  to  read  one-half  and 
one-fourth  in  words,  he  should  learn  them  at  the 
same  time  in  fignros,  and  they  should  mean  the 
same  thing  to  him.  When  should  he  nse  deci- 
mals? When  he  is  taught  ten.  He  should  always 
write  one  tenth  in  decimals,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  all  the  decimal  notation.  Wlien  should  ho 
add  large  numbers,  and  go  through  the  process  of 
borrowing  in  subtraction  ?  He  should  learn  these 
operations  when  he  uses  numbers  demanding  such 
Tho  wonders  of  the  Arabic  decimal 
I  should  be  open  to  him  when  the  necessity 
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nqairee.  One  ansver  is  valid  for  all  theee  qnes- 
tions.  When  shonid  be  mnltiplj  a  number  greater 
than  twelve,  or  divide  by  the  process  of  long 
■■divieion  ?  When  snch  economy  of  mind  ia  necea- 
1  i-«ry.  The  habit  of  knowing  the  procesBes  should 
eome  with  the  doing.  Briug  the  child  faec  to  fai;e 
with  absolute  necessity  in  his  thought  and  action, 
and  difficulties  are  eaBily  overcome.  If  great  stress 
IB  laid  upon  the  exactue^s  and  sliill  in  these  pro- 
cesses, tliey  may  be  easily  cultivated  when  the 
necessities  arise. 

We  have  but  to  take  up  a  Common  School  Arith- 
metic in  order  to  ascertain  the  usual  arrangement 
of  subjects,  that  has  prevailed  for  a  centurj-  or  two. 
First,  we  have  the  four  operations  of  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division.  Addi- 
tion first,  preanmably  because  it  is  easiest;  but 
that  form  of  addition  called  multiplication  is  much 
easier,  and  division  is  simply  the  correlative  of 
multiplication.  Then  follows,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion in  different  books,  the  subjects  of  fractions, 
decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage, 
interest,  partnership,  proportion,  square  root,  cube 
root,  etc. 

It  will  be  granted  by  all  that  a  course  of  study 
should  be  an  adaptation  of  condilions  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  euhance- 
ment  of  conditions  shonid  keep  pace  with  the 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  mind.  The  so- 
called  logical  arrangement  of  subjects  has  been  a 
fixed  matter  of  tradition  and  Is  deeply  rooted  in 
custom.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  anew  this 
arrangement,  and  to  question,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  op  the  sobjecta  of  Arithmetic  in  this  way, 
fo  have  one  subject  succeed  the  other,  and  in  each 
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anbject  to  have  new  terms  and  now  definitions,  new 
rules,  and  new  mysterieH  ? 

The  intrinsic  relation  of  the  fire  operations  has  comnei  i 
already  been  discuEsed :  aim  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring skill  in  economical  numerical  processes 
has  been  explained.  Of  all  confusion,  worst  con- 
founded, we  can  take  the  subject  of  fractions  as 
the  climax.  The  difficulty  of  fractions  does  not 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  the  numbering  faculty, 
but  in  the  use  of  complex  forms,  rules,  and  defini- 
tions. It  can  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  fractions 
should  be  .learned  precisely  like  whole  numbers. 
The  only  difficulty  in  fractions,  a  difficulty  which 
is  more  artificial  than  real,  is  the  identity  of  the 
fractional  unit.  Thus  ^|  -i-  /g  presents  no  greater 
difBculty  than  12  -i-  3.  In  studying  lines — for 
instance,  in  studying  the  foot— we  have,  twelve 
inches  are  three  four-inches,  or  four  three-inches, 
one  half  of  twelve  inches,  one  fourth  of  twelve 
inches,  one  sixth  of  twelve  inches,  etc.  A  child  can 
readily  sec  that  one  half  of  twelve  inches  ia  six,  one 
fourth  of  twelve  inches  is  three,  and  three  fourths 
of  twelve  inches  are  nine — and  the  foundation  of 
the  fractional  unit  is  laid.  In  other  words,  it  is Tncttoii akonu 
perfectly  easy  to  teach  all  there  is  in  tractions  ii^ *«««"" ever 
the  development  of  numbers,  step  by  step,  from 
two  upward. 

The  putting  off  of  the  teaching  of  fractions 
to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  is  simply  putting 
in  abeyance  an  essential  means  of  developing 
the  mind.  The  child,  when  be  reaches  the  Fifth 
Grade,  may  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  of 
fractions  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  fractions  are 
really  taught, — not  the  mere  notation  and  numer- 
ation of  fractions,     Therefore  we  must  conclude  , 
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that  tractioHB,  aa  in  the  usual  arrangement  o( 
Arithmetic,  coming  after  the  four  oporationB,  ia 
illogical,  un pedagogical,  and  wrong.  FractionB 
ehould  be  taught  from  first  to  last,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  in  regard  to  decimal  fractions.  Decimal 
fractions  in  notation  have  a  groat  advantage  over 
common  fractions.  Decimal  fractionB  are  perfectly 
easy  and  should  be  taught  when  ten  ia  taught,  and 
the  notation  of  decimal  fractions  ehould  always  bo 
learned  and  used  when  required  in  the  development 
of  number.  Many  jiupils,  after  they  have  passed 
through  a  High  School,  and  are  asked  to  divide 
eight  teutha  by  two  tenths,  put  down  four  and  do 
not  know  what  it  means.  That  is,  they  do  not 
know  that  there  are  four  two-tenths  in  eight  tenths. 
This  ignorance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper 
work  is  not  done  at  the  proper  time. 

All  there  is  to  be  known  of  U.  S.  Money  can  be 
taught  to  achildinaidoof  the  number  one  hundred. 
I  know  the  claim  will  bo  made  that  the  difficulties 
of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  are  so 
great  that  they  should  be  taught  as  one  subject, 
This  is  certainly  true  if  the  pupil  is  plunged  head- 
long into  the  mysteries  of  decimal  notation  with- 
out any  previous  steps,  but  to  develop  the  notation 
along  with  the  development  of  the  number  there 
are  really  no  difficulties,^ — no  more  difficulty  in 
knowing  two  tenths  than  in  knowing  two,  the 
whole  number. 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  Compound 
Numbers:  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  Denominate  Numbers.  It  seems 
almost  sufficient  to  aak  the  question  of  any  intelli- 
persoQ,  Why  should  not  all  tables  and  pro- 
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cessea  of  denorainate  numbers  be  taught  when  the 
number  is  developed  ?  Why  should  not  two  pints 
be  taught,  or  three  feet,  or  twelve  inches,  or  six- 
teen  ounces,  right  along  in  the  development  of 
number?  Why  should  not  all  the  operations  of 
compound  numbers  come  in  with  the  five  opera- 
tions ?  la  tliere  any  reason  why  a  child  should 
not  use  lines,  weights,  values,  etc.,  from  the  first  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  in  putting  off  this  esaential 
knowledge  until  the  Seventh  Grade  in  the  school  ? 
If  a  child  is  adding,  why  may  he  not  add  pounds  ? 
If  he  is  dividing,  why  not  miles  or  yards?  If  he 
is  multiplying,  why  not  dollars,  pounds,  or  inches 
just  aa  well  ?  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer 
these  questions  iu  the  negative.  The  logical  place 
of  compound  numbers  is  in  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  number,  and  nowhere  else;  and  all  the 
necessary  tables  ahould  be  learned  there.  W'e  fra"*':*!  »nB]eci« 
have  great  complaint  that  children  go  out  of' 
school,  after  four  or  five  years  of  study,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  cause  for 
this  ia  that  these  subjects  are  out  of  their  peda- 
gogical relation.  They  have  an  artificial,  illogical 
place  in  the  course.  Tradition  has  taught  as  to 
put  off  these  things  until  a  certain  time  comes, — 
a  time  when  one  half  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  are  out  of  achool.  77ie  genuine  demands 
for  a  child's  growth  always  inclnde  the  lest  for 
practical  life  at  all  times. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Percentage,  or 
the  decimal  fractions  of  hundreds.  With  little 
thought  here,  we  can  refer  all  the  per  cents,  or 
the  division  of  hundreds  into  equal  parts,  to  the 
teaching  of  one  hundred.    As  has  ali 
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ehown,  the  obild  can  learu  a  decimal  just  aa  sooo 
as  he  leorus  ten,  and  that  growth  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  deciraala  can  be  continued  in  all  the  five 
operatiouH  to  one  hnudred,  and  when  the  child 
learns  one  hundred  be  can  learn  all  that  there  is 
to  percentage.  Percentage  is  merely  the  practical 
application  of  decimal  fractioua,  and  the  same 
answer  can  he  made  to  the  question  of  Interest. 

Of  all  subjects,  within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of 
interest  has  been  made  the  must  mysterious,  com- 
plex, and  most  confusing;  still,  the  subject  of 
Interest  in  itself  ia  perfectly  simple  and  easy. 
Bookmakers  have  crowded  their  terms  of  rate  per 
cent,  base,  etc.,  upon  us;  and  when  the  pnpiU 
come  to  it  they  suppose  tliat  they  are  coming  to 
a  brand-new  subject,  when  the  fact  is,  if  the  sub- 
ject of  number  has  been  developed,  tliere  is  noth- 
ing essentially  new  to  learn  in  interest.  For 
instance,  the  subject  of  money  earning  money, 
when  a  child  knows  six  or  twelve.  The  formula 
can  be:  if  a  dollar  earns  one  cent  in  one  day,  in 
six  days  it  earns  six  centa,  or  in  twelve  days 
twelve  cents.  Or,  if  interest  is  related  to  per- 
centage, then  interest  is  a  means  of  teaching  per- 
centage, and  should  be  taught  when  one  hundred 
ia  taught. 

The  matter  of  Proportion,  or  comparison  of 
numbers,  ia  a  matter  that  should  enter  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  all  arithmetic  teaching.  The 
relations,  aa  well  as  the  values  of  numbers,  con- 
sist in  comparison, —comparison  of  lengths,  areas, 
volumea,  weights,  force,  and  time.  The  form  of  a 
ratio  and  the  form  of  the  relation  of  ratios  may  be 
nsed  when  the  child  understands  that  ^  of  4  =  ^ 

of  a 
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T]ien  we  come  to  those  great  Bubjecte  that  were 
BO  difficult  ill  our  youth.  AVhen  should  a  child 
know  square  root  ?  When  should  he  know  the 
square  of  a  number?  When  he  knows  a  number 
that  can  be  squared,  or  of  which  the  square  root 
cau  be  found,  he  should  know  them.  When  he 
knows  four,  be  should  know  the  square  root  of 
four.  When  he  studies  a  square  area,  he  should 
know  its  square  root.  He  should  know  the  equara 
of  three,  and  the  square  root  of  nine.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  can  he  said  of  cube  root. 
When  he  knows  eight,  he  should  know  that  two  is 
the  cuhe  root  of  eig^t.  He  can  discover  for  him- 
self the  cube  roots  and  the  cubes  with  the  neces- 
sary objects  in  studying  volume.  But  it  may  he 
said  that  the  processes  of  finding  roots  are  difQ- 
oult;  they  are  difficult  because  there  has  been  no 
leading  up  to  the  final  processes.  If  the  child 
works  up  to  them,  and  knows  what  cube,  square, 
and  root  are,  when  he  comes  to  the  higher  pro- 
cesses the  difficulties  will  vanish. 

The  present  arrangement  of  subjects  in  Arith- 
metic is  decidedly  unpedagogical ;  and  when  we 
consider,  again,  that  the  subject  of  Arithmetic 
takes  at  least,  to  put  it  within  bounds,  one  third 
of  all  the  time  spent  in  school,  and  that  one  third 
of  the  millions  spent  for  children  is  put  into  Arith- 
metic, it  is  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  reconsider  the 
whole  subject. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  illogically  these 
subjects  are  arranged,  and  that  the  beautiful  sub- 
ject of  mathematics,  the  subject  that  is  essential 
to  all  hnman  growth  and  all  human  thought,  is  an 
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inheritance  of  mystery,  and  the  piling  of  mystery 
upon  mystery  has  made  a  dark  and  dead  wall  in 
the  way  of  education.  It  is  an  imperative  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  reconsider  this  whole  subject, 
to  study  the  essentials  of  Arithmetic  anew^  and 
to  apply  them. 


CHAPTER  VT. 
ylTTENTlO!^. 

ATTENTiofr  may  be  partially  defined  sa  a,  mental  lenuUTeiy  de- 
proeesa  immediately  caused  by  the  action  of  thefinrt. 
attributes   of   external   objects.      Tfiis   definition 
needs  for  its   explanation  a  brief  Hsume  of  the 
psychology  of  the  relation  of  external  objects  t"  ,^,Hon  of  eiter-, 
subjects  of  thought  or  actiyities  of  conscionsness.  nuenBrnoitetht 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  ia.  What  are  °^^- 
external  attributes?  I 

Light  is  a  mode  of  motion,  differentiated  into  urt* 

external  colors.  An  external  color,  shade,  or  tint 
consists  of  waves  of  ether  of  a  definite  shape  and 
a  definite    rate    of   motion.      A   wave    of    color  i 

touches  the  end  organ  of  sight,  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  and  aronsea  in  the  brain  its  corresponding 
elementary  activity.     External  aound  is  a  mode  of  SanMI 

motion,  or  specialized  energy,  modified  by  the 
matter  through  which  it  acts.  It  consists  of  vi- 
brations of  air  of  different  forms,  particular  shapes,  ' 
and  degrees  or  rates  of  motion.  The  special  ex- 
terna! energy  which  produces  an  elementary  idea 
of  sound  touches  the  end  organs  of  sound,  and 
arouses  a  certain  definite  conscious  activity,  which, 
we  infer,  corresponds  to  the  external  activity  or 
attribute  which  created  it. 

All  external  attributes  which  definitely  affect 
consciousness  are  simple  energies  acting  through 
difl!erentiated  qualities  of  matter.  The  quality  of 
the  matter,  we  infer,  determines  the  quality  of  the 
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energy  which  acts  through  it,  and,  in  turn,  the 
quality  of  the  energy  changes  the  quality  of  the 
matter.  That  which  ib  known  of  the  nature  of 
external  colors  and  eounda  may  be  inferred  of 
touch,  taate,  and  smell.  Whatever  matter  may  be 
in  itself  as  a  whole  or  in  ite  dilterentiated  qualities, 
all  that  we  know  of  it  depends  utterly  upon  the 
effects  of  energy  acting  through  it  upon  conscious- 
ness. Thus  we  infer  that  a  certain  attribute  la  an 
energy  acting  through  a  certain  definite  quality  of 
matter.  We  say  that  that  wall  is  yellow.  Thd 
basis  of  the  judgment  is  an  act  of  consciousness, 
induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  that  particular 
external  attribute  or  energy  wa  call  yellow.  We 
know  little  of  the  nature  of  that  which  differen- 
tiates light  into  this  special  external  color.  So  far 
as  the  human  Judgment  is  concerned,  all  exter- 
nality consists  of  simple  energies  or  attributes, 
acting  through  matter,  and  by  the  action  of  these 
attributes  upon  the  mind  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  external  attributes  themselves,  and 
the  qualities  of  matter  throngh  which  they  act. 
J  An  attribute  is  a  simple  energy  acting  throngh 
a  quality  of  matter,  Attributes  create  or  develop 
by  repeated  action  their  correspondences  in  the 
mind.  The  correspondence  in  the  mind  to  an 
attribute,  or  that  which  au  attribute  creates  in  the 
mind,  may  be  properly  called  an  elementary  idea. 
An  elementary  idea,  I  repeat,  is  created  in  the 
mind  by  the  repeated  action  of  a  definite  external 
attribute.  It  is  the  simplest  form  of  mental 
energy.  An  object,  then,  in  its  relation  to  the  mind 
is  a  unity  ol  attributes,  or  energies,  acting  through 
diSerentiated  qualities  of  matter. 
The  brain  is  an  organism  created  and  developed 
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for  the  differentiation,  reception,  and   action   of  The  brain  deter- 
estertial  energies.     If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  ^^^^t""* 
evolution,  the  nervous  tracts  and  the  great  central  ommebit. 
ganglion,  the  brain,  are  themselves  products  of  .J 

external  energies  acting  through  countless  genera-  1 

tions  of  successive  human  organisms.  | 

Although  the  theory  of  specialized  functions  of 
the  hrain  is  in  great  doubt,  still  the  fact  must  be  spedailzea  imic- 
admitted  that  the  brain,  either  as  a  whole  or  ty  ^""  "^  ^*  *''*^ 
means  of  its  aub -organisms,  differentiates,  receives, 
and  retains  elementary  ideas  created  by  exter- 
nal energies.  Without  the  initial  action  of  ex- 
ternal energies  there  can  be  no  conscious  life.  In 
other  words,  all  activities  of  consciousness  depend 
fundamentally  upon  the  action  of  external  attri- 
butes. 

To  illustrate:  Given  a  complete  nervous  tract  Actioi 
for  the  transmission  of  the  vibration  of  waves  of""^*"" 
light,  and  a  complete  brain  organism  upon  which 
external  colors  may  act,  still  without  the  action  of 
these  external  colors  there  can  be  no  consciousnesH 
corresponding  to  them.  Or,  to  present  this  in 
another  way,  if  the  brain  organism  for  the  recep- 
tion of  color  is  perfect,  and  the  optic  nervous 
tract  dead,  there  can  never  be  in  conBcionsness  any 
correspondence  to  color.  The  same  facts  may  be 
asserted  of  hearing  and  of  all  the  other  senses. 
Whatever  the  ego  may  be,  this  much  is  true,  that 
the  elements  of  all  conscious  activities  are  set  in 
motion  by  external  energies,  and  the  unities  of 
these  psychic  elements  are  known  to  and  acted 
upon  by  the  ego. 

The  organism  of  the  brain,  with  its  convolutions, 
its  sub-organisms,  its  fibres  and  filaments,  and  all  *"■"■ 
the  differentiated  parts  of  the  seusorium,  compre- 
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bending  all  the  nervous  tracts  and  the  great  central 
ganglion,  determinea  exactly  the  number,  kind, 
and  nature  of  the  external  energiea  which  may 
act  upon  and  through  it, 
MeDtaiKUoB  and  fhe  brain  contains  the  phyaical  bases,  the  pos- 
sibilities or  potentialities  of  being  energized  by 
t  means  of   certain  definite  external  attributes  or 

elementary  energies.  Every  conscious  act,  or  even 
mental  act  below  or  above  the  plane  of  conscious- 
ness, has  a  physical  basis;  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  no  mental  action  whatever  without  a  corre- 
sponding physical  action  on  the  part  of  the  brain. 
The  action  of  the  brain,  then,  is  the  immediate 
medium  by  which  conscious  energy  is  known  to 
the  ego.  The  simplest  energy  of  the  mind  is  the 
•e  uLd etfctt  elementary  idea.  Each  elementary  idea  has  an 
external  cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  repeated  action 
of  its  corresponding  external  attribute  over  its 

[  particular  nerve  tracts  upon  the  brain.     I  repeat, 

then,  that  the  number  and  kind  of  external  energies 
which  can  act  upon  or  in  the  brain  are  determined 
by  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  nerve  tracts  and  the 
quality  of  the  brain  itself.  There  are  countless 
attributes  of  color,  sound,  taste,  smell,  and  touch, 
of  whose  effects  the  most  highly  developed  brain 
can  never  be  conscious,  because  the  physical  organ- 
ism is  not  adequate  to  their  reception. 
ctdMborn  We  are  informed  by  good  authority  that  the 

^;diifflb,uid  g)jii^  ia  bopn  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  in  other 
words,  it  has  little,  if  any,  conscious  activity. 
Its  brain   consists  of  physical  potentialities   for 

kanch  activities,  but  until  there  is  due  action  of  ex- 
ternal attributes  in  arousing  these  latent  possibili- 
ties there  can  be  no  conscious  activities.  The 
jiresenee  in  conscionsness  of  an  elementary  idea 
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corresponding  to  an  esternal  attribute  determines 
absolutely  tlie  possibility  of  the  poaseesor'a  knowl- 
edge of  that  attribute  and  the  quality  of  matter 
through  which  the  attribute  acts. 

No  elementary  idea  appears  alone  in  conBcions-  UniU  of  element. 
neas.    A  state  of  consciousaess  contains  units  of  "^  ***■■■ 
elementary  ideas  which  may  correspond  to  exter- 
tfal  objects  or  units  of  attributes.     The   knowl- 
edge of  external  attributes  as  a  whole  depends 
utterly  upon  the  corresponding  unit  of  elementary 
ideas  in  the  mind.     The  analysis  of  an   external  Anaiyaia  of  ex- 
object  depends  entirely  upon  the  analysis  of  itg  t"^"^  ""J*'^- 
correspondence  in  consciousness.     We  have,  then, 
on   the   one    hand,   the   physical    organism   with 
capabilities  of  receiving  and  retaining  elementary 
ideas  created  by  external  attributes;  and  on  the 
other,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  unite  these  element- 
ary ideas  into  wholes,  or  individual  concepts. 

That  which  is  of  especial  moment  to  ua  in  Antomatic  acHon 
discussing  attention  is  the  fact  that  all  the  c^o «' "tenwiob- 
bas  to  do  in  the  processes  of  the  creation  of  ele- 
mentary ideas  and  their  unification  into  individual 
concepts,  is  to  present  proper  physical  and  mental 
conditions  for  external  and  internal  action.  The 
ego  cannot  originally  create  an  elementary  idea, 
nor  can  it  directly  combine  elementary  ideas  into 
wholes.  This  creation  and  nniflcation  is  automatic 
and  nnconscious.  It  does  itself,  or,  better,  it  is  the 
product  of  eternal  energy.  Most  of  the  mistakes 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  have  arisen  from 
the  false  notion  that  the  ego  itself  can  directly 
create  fundamental  ideas  or  individual  concepts. 

Verify  this  fact  by  some  simple  investigations  or  initantaneom  m- 
experiments  near  at  hand.     Look  at  the  objects'*™ "'"''''*"■ 
shout  you,  and  name  them  aa  rapidly  aa  you  csn. 


You 


say, 


•Is 


:  a  house 


"  I  see  a  flower,' 
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a  cbimney."  Listen, — and  yon  have  the  same 
effect  in  kiud, — "  I  hear  a  locomotive,"  "  I  hea?-  n 
hird  singing." 

Shut  your  oyes  and  touch  objects :  "This  is  a 
dcak,"  "This  is  an  ink-stand,"  Theses  ucceasive 
itcts  of  the  niiud  are  the  results  of  objects  or  cer- 
tain attributcB  of  objects  acting  upon  the  mind 
and  raising  elementary  ideas  above  the  plane  of 
conBciouBiiess.  They  appear  to  the  egii  as  wholes 
or  units  of  ideas.  The  synthesis,  association, 
unification,  or  recollection  (terms  expressing  the 
same  mental  act)  of  the  ideas  is  perfectly  nncon- 
Bcioua  and  automatic,  so  far  as  the  ego  is  con- 
cerned. The  egu  is  conscious  of  the  results  only, 
of  the  units  of  elementary  ideas.  You  can  analyze, 
compare,  classify  the  results,  but  you  cannot 
directly  unite  or  arrange  the  ideas.  Of  individual 
concepts,  elementary  ideas  alone  lie  below  the 
plane  of  consciousness.  Every  individual  concept 
is  dissipated  into  its  constituents  when  it  falk 
bolow  the  plane  of  consciousness.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  kind  of  action  of  an  object, 
whether  it  be  the  first  or  any  subsequent  act;  the 
effect  of  an  object  is  always  the  union  of  elementary 
ideas,  which  repetition  has  a  tendency  to  accelerate. 

In  each  and  every  act  of  the  senses,  or  the  act 
of  attributes  in  creating  and  energizing  element- 
ary ideas,  the  function  of  the  being  or  the  ego  con- 
sists wholly  in  the  attitude  of  body  and  mind. 
The  rule  is:  the  more  receptive  the  organism, 
the  more  effectively  estemal  and  internal  energies 
act.    Quiescence,  or  passiTity,*  describes  the  best 

*  Perfect  pksiTity  signifirs  Uie  gredieat  power  of  ncep- 
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indition  of  the  mind  for  the  moat  complete 
action    of    the   senses, ^perhaps   inhibition    is    a  InbiUdon. 

better  word  to  describe  the  state  of  the  being:  it 
means  that  adjuBtment  of  body  and  mind  which 
best  limits  the  mental  action  to  the  most  effective 
results. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  psychological  fact  Error*  «ri«iiie 

with  great  earnestness,  because  many,  if  not  most,  f",""  *"?" ™" 
°  '  ■"  '  standtnE  the  nn- 

of   our   pedagogical   errors   have    their  source  in  conBcionsproceBa 
the  mistaken   generalization   that  unification   of '^■*"''^'*'*- 
elementary  ideas,  or  the  formation  of  individual 
concepts,  is  a  direct  act  of  the  effo,  that  the  mind  , 

goea  through  a  conseiotis  process  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  elements.  The  "A,  B,  0"  method,  the 
countless  phonic  and  word-building  methods,  the 
systematic,  prescribed,  and  predestined  object-les- 
sons, are  all  the  bad  resnlts  of  ignorance  in  regard 
to  this  powerful,  persistent,  and  spontaneous  action 
of  the  mind. 

Conscioua  activities  are  pure  energies.  We 
infer  that  the  brain  is  the  physical  basis  of  these 
activities;  we  also  infer  that  every  conscious  act 
has  a  physical  basis.  Elementary  ideas,  for  in- 
stance, are  created  below  the  plane  of  conscious- 
ness by  the  action  of  external  attributes,  and  as 
these  elementary  ideas,  by  repeated  action  of  the 
external  energies,  become  stronger,  they  rise  to  the 
required  degreeof  activity  and,  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, appear  above  the  plane  of  consciousness. 
The  elementary  activities  below  the  plane  of  con- 
Hcionsness  never  cease  in  their  action  so  long  as 
the  corresponding  physical  power  of  the  brain  re- 
mains. They  rise  above  the  plane  of  conscious- 
neas,  present  themselves  in  units  or  individual  con- 
cepts, and  in  turn  sink  below  the  plane  of  con- 
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scioiiBtiesB,  dissipated  into  their  elements.  All  the 
ego  has  to  do  in  both  uuificntion  and  dissipation  is 
to  present  the  most  ecouomical  bodily  and  mental 
conditions. 

To  recapitulate:  first,  attention  relates  to  the 
action  of  external  objects  upon  consciousness; 
second,  the  psychological  fact  common  to  all  ob- 
jects is  that  the  mental  effect  of  au  object  in  con- 
sciousness is  its  correspondence  to  the  object  it- 
self; third,  this  correspondence  or  individual  con- 
cept consists  of  elementary  ideas  automatically 
synthetized;  fourth,  the  elementary  ideas  of  which 
an  individual  concept  is  the  synthesis  or  the  unit, 
were  originally  created  by  the  action  of  external 
attributes  upon  the  brain ;  fifth,  the  organism  of 
the  seusorinm  determines  primarily  what  attri- 
butes sbull  act  upon  it,  and  consequently  what  ele- 
mentary Ideas  shall  bo  there  created  ;  sixth,  all 
elenieutarj  ideas,  or  correspondences  to  external  at- 
tributes, api>ear  in  conscionsncss  in  complex  units 
or  individual  concepts;  seventh,  conscious  activi- 
ties are  pure  energies,  which,  we  infer,  act  through 
matter  (the  brain),  but  present  themselves  to  the 
e^o  as  pure,  non-spacial,  non-ponderabie,  differen- 
tiated energies. 

Experience  proves  that  every  human  being  is 
conscious  of  mental  activities  during  his  wak- 
ing hours,  from  the  dawn  of  consciousness  to  " 
the  close  of  mortal  life.  Waves  or  states  ot  con- 
sciousness sncceed  each  other  in  general  with  gi'eat 
rapidity,  and  this  succession  of  conscious  states 
cannot  be  prevented  by  acts  of  the  will.  These 
conscious  activities  consist  of  units  of  elementary 
ideas,  and  the  inferences  which  the  ego  derives 
from  them.     Every  human  being  has  these  states 
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of  GonsciousneES ;  nevertlioleas,  comparatively  few 
of  the  human  beings  bom  upon  earth  are  be- 
coming educated.  Waves  of  cotiaciousness,  or  a 
prolonged  succesBion  of  conscious  etates,  induced 
by  externality,  or  by  the  ego,  are  not  in  themselvea 
educative.  One  may  have  the  full  use  of  all  liis 
senses,  the  senaes  may  be  in  continual  action,  one 
may  bear  language  all  his  life,  one  may  read  con- 
tinually, and  still  never  have  what  may  be  called 
a  genuine  educative  mental  action.  An  educative 
act  always  conditions  an  educative  subject  and  an 
educative  self-effort ;  the  act  is  effective  to  just  the 
degree  that  self-effort  is  intense.  ' 

What  is  intrinsically  an  educative  act  ?    Self-  spontaneons  «:- 

activity  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  ednca-t"'i*y"'*'""o* 
,.  -^         ■      ■   1  11       u  ,■        .  ,  activity, alaeriM- 

tion — a  principle  universally   believed  and  gen-in,^gj_  i 

erally  neglected.     It  is,  however,  of  vast  impor-  I 

tance  'that  we  discriminate  with  exceeding  care  J 

the  exact  functions  of  self-activity  and  the  con- 
ditions which  make  self-activity  possible;  that  we 
in  some  measure  comprehend  the  physical  and 
mental  conditions  which  are  the  bases  of  conscious 
energy,  and  the  spontaneous,  instinctive  move- 
ments and  creative  power  of  that  energy  by  means 
of  those  conditions.  In  comparison  with  creative 
power  and  created  results,  independent  of  self, 
self-activity  sinks  into  insignificance.  Heredity, 
birth,  physical  organization,  the  instinctive  sym- 
pathetic acts  of  body  and  mind,  digestion,  breath- 
ing, and  sensation,  it  goes  without  saying,  are  not 
the  direct  products  of  volition.  It  is  a  correct 
interpretation  of  an  old  theological  doctrine  when 
we  atfirni  that  everything  js  done  for  mau;  that 
external  power  creates  aod  suBtains  him,  gives  him 
marvellous  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  is  ever 
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rowly  to  render  divin"  aSBistance  at  ever;  step  0 
hiM  dovolopmont.  I  Buy  divine  iMeietance,  because 
origin  und  Monrce  cannot  be  discriminated  among 
all  the  mighty  energios  that  create,  nourish,  and 
sustain  an  organism  of  life.  One  differentiated 
flnergy  eannot  be  called  divine  and  another  mur 
t«rial  with  scientiBc  accuracy. 


Such  a  Ixiily,  BDil  Buuli  i 


•■  To  make  such  a  soul, 
II  asrlh  for  inspberlog  the  wbole." 


Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  for  man,  the 
elorrial  loving  power  that  creates  and  is  erer  ore- 
uLing  him,  his  individual  development  is  a  result 
of  sol f -activity.  Education  depends  upon  the  use 
tliu  being  makes  of  the  conditions  in  which  he 
linda  himself  the  centre.  As  he  uses  that  which  is 
given  him  and  done  for  him  will  he  be  educated. 
Tlio  highest  economy  of  self-effort  may  be  attained 
l>nly  by  a  righteous  discrimination  between  that 
which  is  done  for  the  Iwing  and  that  which  the 
being  can  do  for  itself.  Overstepping  the  boun- 
daries of  self-cfTort  results  in  weakness  rather  than 
strength;  the  ovprstniining  in  effort,  the  fearful 
consciousness  of  self,  the  mental  entanglement  in 
forms  of  thought  expression,  are  all  the  outcome 
of  raisdireoted  self-eHort.  Poise,  equilibrium,  pas- 
airo  and  recopliTe  attention,  mature  retleclion,  ease 
in  oxpr(«sion,  and  consciousness  of  power  spring 
from  wisely  adjusted  self-olTorL  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  Ood." 

7**  ftairer  of  Ihf  trill  in  aUtntion  otHsista  in 
koUing  thu  boilg  and  the  iniHt/  in  Ike   moat  «eo- 

miral  atlitHilf  /or  Ihe  most  rfffclivf  and  «M|- 
\flHf  MCtioH  of  erierttal  allribwtra  Ihmiffh  RtfrM 
tmets  nfMiH  (vnxci'<n^H«»f,     It  consists,  first,  in 
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tlie  inhibition  of  the  agents  of  the  body,  and  not  in 
immediate  use,  or  in  so  co-ordinating  tiiem  that  they 
will  best  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  action  of  exter- 
nal energies,  or  energies  external  to  consciousness 
itself.  It  consists,  second,  in  controllingor  inhibit- 
ing conscionsuess  so  that  no  other  activities  shall  be 
present  except  those  directly  induced  and  aroused 
by  the  external  objects.  How  small  a  part  the  will 
plays  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  actually  done! 
How  indispensable  is  the  action  of  the  will  in  induc- 
ing the  beat  conditions  for  mental  activities!  The 
danger  comes  when  the  ego  ignorantly  attempts  to 
do  that  which  does  itself,  or  is  done  by  immutable 
laws,  not  controlled  but  conditioned  by  the  ego. 

The  particular  or  special  interest  of  tiie  ego 
dominates  and  controls  the  body  and  the  mind 
in  an  act  of  attention.  The  principal  act  of  the 
will  consists  in  the  stopping,  hemming  in,  o. 
obstructing  the  onward  movements  of  conscions- 
nesa,  thereby  intensifying  conscious  activities. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  by  acts  of  reflection,  „ 
which  are  the  same  as  acts  of  attention,  minus  l^"""**- 
direct  external  stimuli.  You  will  please  think  of 
the  house  in  which  you  were  born.  Instantly, 
when  I  say  "  house  in  which  you  were  born,"  there 
comes  a  mental  image,  an  individual  concept,  into 
yonr  mind,  brought  there  by  my  words.  Hold 
that  image,  that  individual  concept,  by  an  act 
of  your  will,  and  what  is  the  result?  The  first 
synthetic  result  is  a  mental  Imago  with  dim  out- 
lines. It  immediately  begins  to  build  in  element- 
ary ideas  of  color  ;  forms  rise  above  the  plane  of 
consciousness  and  complete  tlie  first  vague  outlines. 
You  enter  the  honse,  yon  go  from  room  to  room  ; 
the  floors,  the  ceilings,  the  paper,  the  furniture, 
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all  enhance  the  individual  concept.  AsgociatioiiB 
then  oorae  in;  oM  experiences,  lormer  jiidginontfl, 
emotions  wittiout  number,  crowd  this  picture. 
What  have  you  done  ?  By  an  act  of  your  will 
you  have  Iield  this  state  of  consciousiiCBs,  and  in 
holding,  the  picture  has  been  enhanced,  filled  up, 
intensified.  The  longer  you  hold  the  central  con- 
cept corresponding  to  the  house  the  more  ideas 
will  rise,  fill,  and  intensify  it;  the  act  of  recol- 
lection is  continually  enhanced  by  your  mental 
attitude.  You  do  not  bring  in  certain  elements, 
L-ertain  aubjects  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  cen- 
tral subject — they  come  in  themgehvs.  Yon  cannot 
by  an  act  of  the  will  create  an  elementary  idea — 
you  cannot  directly  recollect,  unite,  synthetizc,  ae- 
Bociate  ideas,  but  you  can  control  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  effectivoncsa  of  these  acts. 
Beaming ttttt* a  Attention  means  stopping  the  otherwise  contin- 
uous flow  of  conscious  states;  it  means  the  inhibi- 
tion of  all  extraneous  activities;  it  means  the 
concentration  of  the  will  upon  certain  definite 
conscious  aotivities  aroused  by  the  objects,  which 
the  ego  is  to  know,  to  analyze,  to  compare,  to 
classify,  and  to  malie  the  basis  of  all  inferences. 
Let  me  illustrate  further:  in  acts  of  attention  in 
liearing  language,  the  words  spoltcn  act  upon  con- 
Bciousneaa  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  the  hearer 
holds  his  mind  to  the  anhjects  or  the  thoughts 
aroused  by  the  speaker.  Of  course  this  depends  very 
mucli  npon  former  experiences;  but  the  point  I  have 
to  present  to  yon  ia  this,  that  in  hearing,  in  listening 
to  ft  sermon  or  an  oration,  for  inatance,  yon  hold 
your  mhid  by  a  direct  act  of  the  will,  inhibiting 
all  foreign  consninns  activitiea,  confining  the  activ- 
ities to  the  results  of  tlie  apoken  language  upon 
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consciotisnesa.  Yon  read;  a  succeEsion  of  mental 
pictures,  of  inferences  and  judgments,  rapidly  sue-  AM« <k •ttenOi 
ceeS  each  other.  Such  reading  may,  or  may  not,  "" 
be  educiitive;  but  in  an  act  of  attention  you  limit 
all  your  activities  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  aen- 
tencea  upon  consciousness.  Yon  hold,  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  ideas,  conscious  activities  aroused  by 
written  words,  and  by  the  very  holding  the  asso- 
ciations already  spoken  of  take  place;  you  have 
clear  concepts  which  give  rise  -to  a  BuccesEion 
of  inferences,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  edu- 
cative. 

At  the  risk  of  much  repetition,  allow  me  to  d, 
again  refer  to  my  definition  of  the  conditions  of  •"'"•- 
attention,  I  may  call  them  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal conditions  of  acts  of  attention.  Attention  is 
holding  the  ioAole  being,  body  and  mind,  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  attitude  for  (he  action  of 
external  attributes  or  objects  upon  consciousness, 
1  would  call  to  yonr  mind  the  first  definition  I 
gave  of  attention.  Attention  is  a  process  of  men- 
tal or  conscious  action  stimulated,  excited,  aroused, 
induced,  or  caused  by  the  attributes  of  external 
objects  upon  consciousness.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  vast  influence  of  the  sensoriiim,  in- 
cluding the  nervous  tracts  and  the  brain,  to- 
gether with  the  creating  and  stimulating  action 
of  esternal  objects  in  and  through  the  brain 
upon  consciousness.  All  education  is  by  self-Ednciiaonbrsdi 
activity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  activity, 
that  self-activity  is  a  evidence  of  human  growth 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  educative  stage; 
that  the  basis  of  human  development,  that  is, 
heredity,  the  physical  organism  of  the  body, 
and   the   spontaneous    action    of    external  attri-  | 
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bntee,  form  the  fonudation  or  present  the  con- 
ditions absolutely  iiecessarj  for  aelf-iictivity.  For 
instance,  the  self -activity  of  attention  consists  in 
putting  the  whole  heing,  body  and  mind,  into  the 
best  possible  attitude  for  the  action  of  external 
onergieB  upon  consciousness.  While  the  being  it- 
self, and  its  conditions,  the  external  attributes,  are 
by  no  moans  the  products  of  present  self -activity, 
and  in  the  comparisons  of  the  conditions  of  en- 
ergy, and  the  nature  of  tlie  energies  acting  upon 
consciousnesa  themselves,  both  past  and  present, 
self-activity  must  assume  a  minor  place;  still,  at 
every  step  and  every  stage  of  education,  the  action 
of  the  will  in  controlling  the  organs  of  the  body  in 
Buch  a  way  that  the  most  complete  action  of  con- 
sciousness can  take  place  niuat<  he  recognized.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  environment  of  conscious- 
ness, which  consists  of  the  brain,  the  body,  and 
externa]  energies,  makes  self -activity  possible,  and 
determines  its  nature,  its  kind,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  its  continuity. 
t-  There  are  three  modes  of  attention  or  study; 
&TBt,  observation  ;  second,  hear inff-Janguaffe  ;  and 
third,  reading.  These  three  modes  come  under 
the  two  definitions  I  have  given  of  attention. 
The  first  definition  is:  The  action  of  the  aitri- 
hutes  of  external  objects  upon  consciousness  arouses 
certain  definite  conscious  activities.  The  second 
definition  is:  Attention  is  holding  the  being,  body 
and  mind,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical attitude  for  the  action  of  external  all-^t- 
butes  or  objects  upon  consciousness.  In  other 
words,  attention  is  educative  thinking.  ThinJiing, 
or  continuance  of  conscious  action,  is  not  in  itself 
educative,  it  becomes  educative  only  when  the  con- 
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scions  action  is  intense  and  the  conscioua  activities 
are  immediately  needed  for  development.  Each  and  *^''*t"*°''^''"" 
every  state  of  cousciousness,  from  the  first  action  oi  au  the  kinds  of 
of  conBciouBiiesa  to  tlie  la^it,  in  every  human  boiiig,  pos^we 
contains  in  itaalf  every  kind  of  possible  eouseious" 
action.     The  fundamental  action  of  consciousuess 
is  synthesis  or  asaociation.     Synthesis,  association, 
recollection,   remembrance,   imagination,  are    all 
ono  and  the  same  act  in  kind;  that  is,  the  same 
action  takes  place  and  the  same  laws  control  the 
action.    It  is  trije  that  an  act  of  synthesis,  in  which 
are  inclnded  the  other  acts  I  named,  may  have  dif- 
ferent causes.    These  acts  may  have  direct  external 
causes,  or  may  be  the  products  of  the  action  of  the 
ego  without  direct  external  stimuli. 

The  second  act  of  consciousness  in  which  the  luiewnE 

ego  is  the  immediate  cause  is  inference  or  judg- 
ment. Acts  of  inference  may  be  classified  as  acts 
of  recognition,  analysis,  comparison,  classification, 
and  generalization.  Allow  me  to  repeat,  then, 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  fact  in 
all  psychology — that  each  and  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness contains  in  itself  every  kind  and  variety 
of  acts  of  which  the  human  being  is  capahlo. 
Development  consists,  then,  not  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  kinds  of  conscious  acta,  hut  in  the 
continued  intensity  of  all  these  acts.  The  in- intensity  of  con- 
tensity  of  an  act  of  consciousness  means  that  the  "*""  «tiTitiei. 
contents  of  the  acts  are  to  he  continually  enhanced 
by  new  psychic  units,  or  individual  concepts,  and 
more  vivid  elementary  ideas,  consequently,  making 
possible  those  inferences  which  approximate  the 
truth.  Thus,  acts  of  observation,  hearing-language, 
and  reading  are  identical  in  kind  of  mental  action, 
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the  differences  consisting  In  the  differences  io  ex- 
teruai  causes  and  intensity  of  effects, 
of  YoQ  may  desire,  at  this  point,  definitione  of  the 
'■  throe  modes  o(  attentioTi,  which  will  be  consieteut 
with  the  definitions  of  attention  itself.  Observa- 
tion couaists  of  mental  or  conscious  activities 
aroused  h;  the  continuous  action  of  external 
objects.  Since  the  same  definition  may  be  given 
to  hearing-language  and  reading,  it  k  necessary 
to  make  a  definition  which  will  differentiate 
observation  from  the  other  two  modes  of  atten- 
tion. 
'i'Jie  educative  value  of  an  act  of  observatioii 
■  consists  in  the  individual  concept  which  corre- 
a]iouds  to  the  object  acting  upon  consciousness. 
Observation  is  the  continuous  action  of  an  object 
upon  consciousness  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  intensifying  its  corresponding  individual  con- 
cept. In  the  mere  casual  action  of  objects,  through 
the  seuBos,  crude,  incomplete,  and  inadc(]uatc  con- 
cepts are  produced ;  but  by  the  continuous  action 
of  one  object  upon  consciousness  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  concept  cori-esponding  to  the  object 
acting  is  intensifiea^it  is  filled  up,  enhanced,  made 
to  approximate  adequacy.  Tliis  individual  concept 
is  a  direct  factor  in  itself  in  the  development  of 
the  mind  iu  which  it  acts;  and  becomes,  through 
the  action  of  observation,  more  and  more  a  com- 
plete basis  for  inferences  of  analysis,  comparison, 
classification,  and  generalization. 

Two  great  classes  of  objects  act  upon  the  mind. 
One  we  may  call,  for  the  sake  of  classification, 
non-symbolic  objects,  A  non-symbolic  object  is 
one  whose  correHpondenco  may  have  a  direct  edu- 
cative  value.    The  other  great  class  of  objects 
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conaista  of  Bymbola.  A  symbol  ia  an  external 
object  made  or  inyented  by  man  to  aro'Jse  in 
couaciouanesa  certaiu  definite  activities.  The  con- 
HciouB  activitiea  which  s,  symbol  arouses  or  stim- 
ulates we  will  call  in  thia  discuasiou  appropriate 
activities,  in  oon  trad  ia  tin  ctlou  to  corresponding 
activities,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  Corresponding  activities 
are  the  activities  directly  aroused  by  the  object 
itself.  The  first  action  of  any  object,  whether 
a  symbol  or  non-symbol,  ia  to  arouse  its  corre- 
spondence in  consciousneaa.  But  tbe  objection 
may  be  fairly  made  to  this  definition  of  tbe  action 
of  objects,  tbat  usually  an  individual  concept  is  the 
product  of  one  set  of  attributes  acting  over  one 
special  nervous  tract,  tbat  the  corresponding  ele- 
mentary ideaa  aroused  by  these  attributes  aronse 
others  that  have  formerly  been  associated  in  the 
same  unit  or  individual  concept,  and  that  there- 
fore the  action  of  all  objects  is,  in  reality,  sym- 
bolical. There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between 
tbe  acts  of  observation,  hearing-language,  and 
reading.  A  symbol  has  but  one  function,  it  was 
made  for  but  one  purpose,  and  that  purely  a  men- 
tal one.  A  pure  symbol  is  used  to  arouse  in  con- 
sciousneaa certain  definite  activities,  which  do  not 
correspond  to  auy  part  of  the  object  itself.  Tlieininiea£a„  effect 
correspondence  to  a  symbol  in  itself  has  no  edu- 
cative value;  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  immediate 
effect  in  cousciouanesa  of  a  pure  symbol  has  no 
organic  relation  to  development,  its  relation  to 
development  of  educative  action  consisting  entirely 
in  tbe  effect  of  the  correspondence  in  recalling 
appropriate  activities. 
Each  and  every  object  baa  one  immediate  effect 
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upon  the  miDd,  let  me  repeat,  and  that  ia  the 
prodQction  of  its  correapondifDL'e,  vhich  is  in  itself 
au  uiiIiTidnal  concept.  This  immediate  effect,  cor- 
reepoiidence,  or  individaal  concept,  an>Q^es  other 
(leGiiite  activities  which  I  hate  called  appropriate 
Eitccu of  worta  activities.  You  can  test  this  very  easilv.  1  vrite 
upon  the  board  certain  vorda,  for  imtaoce : 
"  horse  ",  "  cow  ".  "  goose  ".  '■  fence  ".  While  I  am 
writing  yon  ehnt  your  eyes.  1  say,  ""Open  yonr 
cjos  and  tell  me  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
objects,  that  is,  these  written  words,  upou  oou- 
scioasnesa."  You  are  able  to  say  immediately, 
"The  horse  that  I  thought  of  was  chestnut,  or 
white;  it  was  muning,  or  standing  still."  Thus, 
these  words,  that  I  have  written  on  the  blackboard, 
are  tmmediatelj  functioned.  They  aroase  their 
appropriate  activitica.  But  suppose  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  used,  and  that  I 
should  write  the  words  "  Pferd  ",  "  Kuh  ", "  Gans  ", 
"  CavttUo  ",  '■  Hest ''.  These  objects  have  the  same 
functions  as  the  others,  and  produce  their  imme- 
diate effects,  but  those  elTects  in  couBcioasness  do 
not  produce  effects  for  which  they  were  made; 
they  are  consequently  not  functioned  in  your 
mind. 

Oral  and  written  words  are  objects:  they  have 
length,  breadth,  and  thickncBS,  and  they  act  upon 
conBcionanesB  precisely  like  any  other  object ;  but 
if  these  effects  do  not  immediately  become  causes 
and  arouse  otiier  definite  conscious  or  appropriate 
activities,  they  are  of  no  immediate  use. 

Symbols  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
cIiiBS  I  will  call  ]mrtial  symbols.     Partial  symbols 

k  consist    of    pictures,    drawings,   models,   and    all 

objects  not  purely  symbolic,  which  are  made  to 
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1  consciousness  certain  definite  a^.tivities. 
The  conscious  activities  awakened  by  a  partial 
symbol,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  fully  correspond  to 
the  object  awakening  tliem.  In  other  words,  the 
direct  effect  of  &  partial  symbol  is  precieely  like 
any  other  object;  but  this  direct  effect  aronsea 
definite  activities,  and  the  effect  itself  becomes  a 
part  of  those  definite  activities,  a  part  of  the 
individual  concept  aroused, — thus  I  call  them 
partial.  For  instance,  a  picture  arouses  its  corre- 
spondences, and  this  in  turn  arouses  its  appro- 
priate activities,  and  the  correspondence  to  the 
picture  sinks,  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  into  the 
individual  concept  itself. 

In  order  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  second  great  class  of  symbols, 
which  we  will  term  pure  symbols.  A  pure  symbol,  Pnie tymbolfc 
like  a  partial  symbol,  is  an  object  made  to  arouso 
certain  definite  or  appropriate  activities;  hut  it 
is  also  an  arbitrary  invention  made  to  produce 
a  certain  definite  effect  in  consciousness,  which 
in  no  point  corresponds  to  the  cause.  A  partial 
symbol,  for  instance  a  picture,  functions  itself  by 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  a  pure  symbol.  Yon 
will  understand  mo  when  I  say  that  a  little  child 
Bees  a  picture  and  knows  what  it  is,  or  a  statue 
and  knows  what  it  is:  that  is,  the  partial  symbol 
has  an  immediate  ofTect,  and  needs  no  other  con- 
ditions than  its  presentation  or  its  action  upon 
consciousness;  but  a  pure  symbol  requires  the 
presentation  of  certain  definite  conditions  for  itsprocesaoi 
use  in  consciousness.  A  pure  symbol  must  there-"'"^^'*^'"***'ii 
fore  go  through  a  mental  process  of  functioning. 
This  process  of  functioning,  for  instance,  written 
or  printed  words,  we  call  teaching  reading.     In- 
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■ome  in  kind.  It  m  often  jiuUj  ni^ed  that  sa  aet 
tt  hesnng-lmngoagv.  or  n*diD^.  is  not  in  iudf  sb 
act  of  BtteDtion,  or  doea  not  uific  to  ibe  dignit;  of 
an  aci  of  attention :  -bat  I  beg  ion  to  bear  in  miitd 
that  I  am  dt«coaiing  «dncatK>ii,  aci]  also  the  fact 
that  edocatiTe  acta  consist  wbollj  of  inten^t^  of 
mental  acts  in  hearing,  and  int^nsitj  of  mental 
act*  in  reading.  OUerration  is  an  ii^tenee  act  of 
eonnmouaneu.  Kdmrative  hearing-langnage  la  also 
Intensity  of  conjurioDs  acts.  Study  of  text  is  in- 
Uiniui  rrtoditiff.  Thu  three  modes  of  attention  are 
in»anii  lit  inttumifying  conscious  actintiea. 

TliH  function  of  tliu  object  itself  in  an  act  of  ob- 
Horvulioii  ifi  to  itdoitmty  its  corresponding  individ- 
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ual  concept;  the  function  of  a  pure  symbol  is  to 
arouse  appropriate  activities,  Thi>  correspondence 
to  a  pure  symbol  has  no  direct  educative  value. 
In  an  act  of  observation  the  mind  is  absorbed  in 
the  direct  products  of  the  object  in  consciouBneea. 
In  the  acts  of  bearing-language  or  reading  the 
mind  should  be  absorbed  in  the  appropriate  ac- 
tivities, with  the  least  jiossible  consciousness  of  the 
effects  of  the  words. 

The  body,  with  all  its  physical  organs,  its  nfir- xne tody «. 
vous  tracts,  and  great  central  ganglion,  the  brain,  is  stnunciittfitu^ 
an  instrumenjt  for  the  action  of  external  attributes.     "* 
I  have  akeady  presented  the  fact  that  the  organism 
itself  determines   the   nature,  the   number,  and 
kinds  of  external  attributes  which  may  act  through 
it.     These  sense  products  form  the  basis  of  all 
self -activity,  and  that  self-activity  has  a  very  promi- 
nent part  to  play  in  attention. 

An  act  of  attention  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  An mt  er itten- 

(1)  The  external  object  or  objects  consisting  of  "*»  "aiJ^e*- 
simple  energies  which  act  upon  consciousness, 

(2)  The  physical  condition  and  attitude  of  the 
body  in  an  act  of  attention. 

(3)  The  conscious  activities  aroused;  that  is,  the 
intellectnal  action  in  an  act  of  attention. 

(4)  The  motive  of  an  act  of  attention. 
By  motive  I  mean  that  which  primarily  impelsMotiveexplalned. 

the  ego  to  attend  continuously.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  define  or  analyze  motive.  The  content  of 
motive  is  usually  interest  heightened  by  the  antici- 
pated pleasure  which  the  being  believes  will  result 
from  the  act.  Every  self-act  has  a  motive.  This 
motive  may  have  for  its  content  immediate  pleas- 
ure or  the  pleasure  of  fancying  subsequent  pleasure. 
It  is  snCQcient,  however,  fur  our  present  discussion 
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to  present  clearly  this  analysis  that  I  have  alre&c 
given:  external  object,  physical  action,  mental 
action,  and  motive.  In  the  economical  act  of  at- 
tention these  three  factors  immediately  succeed 
each  other,  or,  perhaps  not  so  scientifieally  stated, 
are  simultaneona.  In  other  wnrdn,  there  should  be 
perfect  unity  of  action.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in 
all  spontaneous  acta  of  attention.  The  motive  is 
aroused  by  the  object  presented,  and  under  that 
motive  the  act  is  sustained,  the  thought  stimulates 
emotion,  and  the  body  becomes  an  unobstructed 
medium  through  which  the  attributes  act,  Thia 
unity  of  action  or  effort  of  the  whole  being  is  the 
central  educative  moment;  it  is  in  education  a 
supreme  act,  bringing  about  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  most  economical  use  of  the  body  as  an 
instrument  for  the  action  of  external  energies. 
In  order  to  explain  this  more  fully,  allow  me  to 
Fhysicii  attitnde  speak  of  the  physical  attitude  of  attention.  The 
"~  '"  attributes  or  external  energies  act  through  certain 

nerve  tracts.  The  nature  of  the  nerve  tracts  over 
which  the  attributes  act  determines  the  attributes 
\  TTnityoftiiewhoie  which  act  through  them.  In  a  complete  act  of 
attention,  the  ego,  through  the  will,  controls  the 
whole  body;  all  extraneous  muscular  activities  are 
inhibited,  that  is,  physical  action  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  certain  definite  external  energies. 
Special  nerve  tracts  are  cleared  for  action.  That 
which  is  true  of  muscles  and  nerve  tracts,  is  just 
as  true  of  tlio  brain.  We  know,  or  should  know, 
from  long  observution  that  the  body,  when  it  acts 
most  eflectively,  acts  as  a  whole;  that  although 
one  organ  or  one  sense  tract  may  be  the  centre  of 
that  action,  still  the  whole  body,  every  organ, 
every  muscle,  ami  every  nerve,  contribute  to  the  one 
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central  action;  every  organ,  every  mnBcle,  every 
nerve,  concentrnte  and  enhance  the  one  central 
act  of  attention.  Or,  to  pnt  it  in  another  way,  just 
so  fur  as  the  action  of  the  whole  body  is  inhibited, 
and  tlierefore  concentrated  upon  the  one  act  of 
attention,  just  so  far  will  the  intellectual  action  be 
enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  any  part  of  the 
body,  any  portion  of  the  ranscular  Byetem,  that  does 
not  enter  into  this  act  of  attention  weakens  the  aet. 

We  are  al!  instinctively  students  of  acts  of  at- Unity  of  Ktlon 
tentipn  in  others,  and  I  think  if  we  will  but  reflect  " 
a  little  upon  our  own  somewhat  spontaneous  and 
intuitive  generalizations,  we  will  come  to  a  com- 
mon conclusion.  A  speaker  watches  his  audience, 
— it  may  be  an  individual,  it  may  ho  thousands  of 
people;  he  judges  whether  his  words  have  their 
desired  effect  or  not  by  the  physical  attitude  of 
those  before  him.  The  slightest  mark  of  iuatten-*"*"*"'!!! 
tion  discourages  him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  j„g, 
signs  of  attention  prompt  him  to  better  thought 
and  expression.  The  story-teller's  first  thought  is: 
Are  my  auditors  listening?  lie  judges  by  their 
attitude;  a  movement  of  the  arm,  the  head,  the 
facial  expression,  in  fact  the  whole  body  tells  him 
whether  his  words  are  having  their  effect  or  not. 
Artists  portray  animals  in  acta  of  attention  ,  a 
fawn  or  rabbit  in  the  act  of  listening  A  riitic 
who  detects  in  the  attitude  of  the  body  any  lack 
of  coordination  or  unity  in  so  far  argues  the  fail- 
ure of  the  artist.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  complete 
physical  unit  of  action  in  a  perfect  act  of  attention. 
The  organs  of  the  body,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the 
whole  sensoriura,  contribute  to  the  one  central  act. 
Or,  to  pnt  it  upon  the  negative  side,  if  the  body  is 
not  in  a  perfect  physical  attitude  of  attention,  if 
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the  arms  or  legs  are  not  disposed  for  tlie  best 

action  of  external  Bttmuli,  then  the  couBcions  act 
is  obstructed.  The  maximum  physical  action  in 
attention  is  the  coucentration  of  all  muscular  and 
BervouB  action  to  one  act.  If,  then,  there  is  a 
complete  normal  physical  attitude  of  atteiitiou,  if 
the  blood  in  its  rapid  flow  through  all  parts  of 
the  body  enhances  the  complete  act,  then  educative 
acts  of  attention  have  a  great  influence  in  develop- 
ing the  body,  not  only  developing  it  in  health  and 
strength,  but  enhancing  its  gi-eat  function  as  an 
instrument  of  attention. 

The  motive  of  all  physical  development  should 
be  the  training  of  the  body  as  a  perfect  instrument 
of  attention  and  expression,  for  action  and  reaction 
upon  external  objects.  The  perfect  physical  at- 
titude of  attention  is  a  healthy  attitude.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  whole  body  may  be  said  of  the 
brain.  As  a  phyBical  organism,  the  will  has  the 
power  to  inhibit  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  upon  one  couscious  state;  and  further, 
the  will  has  the  power  to  bar  out  extraneous  con- 
sciouB  activities  by  hemming  in  intrinsic  conscious 
activities,  or  by  excluding  that  which  is  not  per- 
tinent to  immediate  moments  of  attention.  One 
central  point  in  the  theory  of  concentration  is 
that  in  all  acts  of  attention  there  shall  be  perfect 
unity  of  action.  An  economical  act,  an  intense 
act,  is  that  perfect  unity  of  action  in  which  every 
part  of  the  body,  every  fibre  of  the  brain,  enhances 
the  mental  act;  and  conversely,  any  failure  to 
inhibit  the  action  of  the  body  or  the  brnin,  any 
disconnection  or  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of 
any  agent  or  sets  of  agents,  renders  the  ceptra!  act 
p/»ttention  incomplete. 
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The  importance  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  being 
in  all  ediicativB  acts  cannot  be  overrated,  for  the 
reason  that  unscientific  teaching  and  training  may 
permanently  break  or  disconnect  this  nnity,  nud 
thereby  weaken  both  body  and  mind.  Let  me 
ilhistrate  this  in  an  act  of  reading.  You  will 
bear  in  mind  the  analysis  before  given  in  relation 
to  acts  of  attention : 

(1)  External  energies. 

(2)  Physical  action. 

(3)  Mental  action. 

(4)  Motive. 
An  act  of  reading  is  bronght  abont  by  theactionHownnscientuie    , 

of  printed  words  arranged  in  sentences  npon  con- ^^y  yf^^^j^'^  ' 
Bciousnesa.  In  suchaetetheremnst  be  an  impelling  acUon. 
motive,  the  physical  attitude  of  attention,  the 
mental  results,  apd  consequently  the  instantaneoua 
action  of  the  forms  of  the  words.  The  right  motive 
ebonld  precede  every  act ;  the  most  economical 
mental  acts  eliould  take  place,  superinduced  by  a 
complete  physical  attitude  of  attention. 

Suppose  the  motive  is  attention  to  the  forms  of  Tue  least  poMibie 
the  words,  then  there  can  be  no  educative  effect,  rorma  or  wort*. 
If  the  motive  is  brought  to  bear  entirely  upon  the 
forms  of  the  words,  tlie  real  motive  mnst  be  in  ahey- 
auce;  the  mental  action  consists  entirely  of  the 
correspondences  to  the  words  themselves,  aud  there 
can  he  no  genuine  thought  acfion.  The  unity  of 
the  action  is  broken,  and  if  this  systematic  teach- 
ing, in  which  the  forms  of  the  words  are  tlie  end 
and  aim  of  the  teacher,  continues,  the  breaking  ftp 
of  the  unity  of  action  will  be  effectual,  and  mental 
weakness  in  reading  n.nd  study  will  be  a  permanent 
result.     The  word  EhouUl    perform   its  functwv.  \ 
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inBtantly  ;  there  should  be  the  least  poeeible  at- 
tention to  the  forms  of  the  words.  It  is  posaible, 
under  the  scientilic  teaching  of  reading,  to  absorb 
tlie  mind  to  sueh  an  estont  that  the  action  of  the 
words  becomes  iiucouscioUB  or  automatic.  Ita 
I  interost  overconi-  opposite  is  also  jxissible:  the  habit  may  be  easily 
lultivated  with  little  children  of  complete  absorp- 
tion in  the  forms  of  words,  and  anything  like  clear, 
lucid,  enlivening  thought  prevented.  The  reason 
why  the  acquisition  of  the  forms  of  words  is  made 
the  end  and  aim  of  much  teacliiug  is  that  great 
difficulties  are  seen  in  the  objects  themselves,  the 
words,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  child  is  put  on 
the  acquisition  of  dead  forms,  with  the  supposition 
that  at  some  future  time  thought  may  be  aroused 
by  them  or  expressed  through  them. 

That  which  has  been  left  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  discussion  of  how  to  teach  the  first  steps  in 
reading  has  been  the  means  needed  to  arouse 
strong,  continuous,  and  cumulative  interest  in  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  words  themselves,  and 
how  to  develop  that  motive  with  its  content  of  in- 
terest which  will  most  effecttially  overcome  seem- 
ing, bat  not  real,  difficulties. 

The  educative  habit  of  attention  is  purely  a 
cultivatable  one.  In  simple  spontaneity,  without 
direction,  there  is  very  little  development  of  the 
habit  of  attention.  There  may  be  many  acts  of 
attention,  but  they  cease  before  they  reach  the 
educative  point,  or  they  have  no  organic  rela- 
tion each  to  the  others.  The  cultivation  of  the 
hAit  of  attention  is  the  main  factor  in  education, 
— the  habit  of  observing  closely,  listening  intently 
to  language,  and  of  reading  intensely  are  th?  fun- 
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damental  moans  by  which  self-actWity  is  induced 
and  developed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  attention  depends 
fandanientallj  upon  the  condition  of  thy  body,  the 
brain,  the  nerve  tracts,  in  fact  the  whole  physical 
eystem.  Teachers  should  study  and  thoroughly 
nnderatand  how  long  an  act  of  attention  can  be  sus- 
tained. This  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  brain  aud  nerve  power, 
enhanced  by  the  whole  body.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  physical  exertion :  wlien  a  muscle  is  eser- 
cised,  the  waste  matter  is  eliminated,  and  there  is 
an  immediate  flow  of  blood  to  the  muscle  to  repair 
the  loss.  If  the  exercise  is  continued  too  long,  the 
waste  matter  cannot  be  carried  off  fast  enough, 
the  flow  of  blood  is  iuBufficient,  and  eshanHtion  seta 
in.  Continue  the  action  of  the  muscle  longer,  and 
the  result  is  disastrous.  Physical  exercise  carried 
beyond  the  point  of  exhaustion,  it  will  be  granted 
by  all  students  of  physical  training,  weakens  instead 
of  strengthens  the  body.  Besides — and  this  is  the 
maiu  point — there  is  always  a  dislike  of  exercise, 
and  an  unpleasant  emotion  aroused,  by  the  weak- 
ening of  the  muscles  through  over-action. 

The  human  brain  is  the  most  delicate,  the  moat 
complex,  physical  organ  in  existence.  Whatever 
is  true  of  the  over-exercise  of  a  muscle  is  still 
more  strikingly  true  of  the  over-exercise  of  tlie 
brain.  An  aet  of  attention  is  conditioned  entirely 
upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  brain, — upon  the 
elementary  ideas  held  or  retained  by  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  brain  below  the  plane  of  conscious- 
ness. In  an  act  of  attention  the  blood  flows  through 
millions  of  delicate  arteries  to  reinforce  and  sustain 
the  action  of  the  brain.     If  a  muscle  becomes  ex- 
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huiisted  after  repeated  acts  of  the  same  Ir 
miioh  more  quickly  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  brain 
will  become  exhausted  I  The  teacher  who  really 
strives  to  develop  pnre  acta  of  attention  on  the 
pai't  of  the  child  should  remember  that  no  matter 
what  the  object  of  attention  may  be,  how  strong 
the  motive  which  prompts  the  interest,  or  how 
delightful  at  first  the  mental  act,  exhaustion  sets 
in  with  children  very  quickly. 

In  fact,  while  I  use  the  little  child  for  illustra- 
tion, it  is  equally  true  of  all  persons  wlio  have  not 
trained  themselves  in  the  habit  of  attention.  You 
might  perhaps  try  the  experiment  on  yourself  by 
listening  to  some  sermon  or  lecture  upon  phi- 
losophy or  pedagogics.  A  person  who  can  listen 
for  forty  minutes,  for  instance,  with  the  closest 
attention  to  any  elucidation  of  an  unfamiliar 
theory  has  an  immense  power  of  attention  ;  in 
fact,  has  attained  the  one  pre-eminent  habit  of 
education. 
'  Cniuvated  power  But  habits  of  attention  are  acquired  with  ei- 
1  of  atteniion.  ceeding  slowness.  The  moment  the  brain  of  the 
.  HaUtiaiaitGatiDn  child  becomes  exhausted,  no  matter,  as  I  have 
,  «ryaiowiycuiti-Jiirj,aijj  g^id,  how  beautiful  the  object  studied  may 
be  in  itself,  the  immediate  result  is  a  sort  of  mental 
nausea  or  disgust  with  the  subject.  A  weakness 
is  caused  which  afterwards  prevents  free  action, 
because  the  moment  the  object,  or  subject,  is  again 
pi'esented  the  associated  emotion  takes  possession 
of  the  mind.  You  know  a  subject  and  love  it, 
and  take  delight  in  studying  it;  in  fact,  no  one 
can  ever  study  any  subject  really  and  truly  with- 
out loving  it,  for  truth  is  beautiful  always.  Try 
to  teach  these  same  truths  so  grand  to  you,  to  the 
child,  mid  you    are    surprised    at    his   attitude  of 
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diBgust.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tliia  iindesi  ruble 
result  is  the  product  of  brain  exhaustion.  Under 
the  control  of  truditiouul  education,  the  false 
meaning  of  the  word  "'  thorough  "'  has  done  more 
damage  than  any  other  word.  Yon  feel,  as  a  Great  miMtue  ib  , 
teacher,  that  the  child  must  see  as  yoii  see,  have  h,  "  "  ^ - 
the  same  action  that  you  have,  and  jou  try  to  bring 
it  abont  hy  the  proper  conditions.  He  cannot  have 
the  same  action,  and  when  he  becomes  exhausted 
through  futile  efforts  to  attend,  the  product  is  dis- 
gust, lie  dislikes  the  topic  because  it  is  beyond 
his  thought  grasp,  and  his  dislike  is  a  barrier  to 
future  action  in  that  direction. 

In  reality  there  is  no  need  whatever,  in  careful 
teaching,  of  this  brain  exhaustion  and  its  terrible 
mind  -  weakening  results.  The  child  without 
guidance  observes  briefly  many  objects  in  succea- 
aion.  lie  does  this  spontaneously,  without  exhaus- 
tion. Change  rests  the  brain.  A  great  variety  of 
related  objects  should  be  used  in  teaching,  extend- 
ing gradually  the  time  of  each  act  of  observation, 
so  that  the  healthy  interest  may  be  sustained. 
The  direction  that  I  would  give  to  all  teachers  is 
Watch  the  child,  watch  his  attitude  of  attention,  w^tchthecuifl. 
Is  it  spontaneous?  Is  the  light  of  pleasure  in  his 
eye  ?  Is  interest  the  motive  which  controls  him  ? 
So  long  as  that  exists  there  is  no  dasger,  but  just 
before  it  may  cease — I  mean  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
— the  action  should  be  ctopped. 

In  the  same   direction   there   is  another  great  FeUowioe  od« 
pedagogical  error.     That  is  the  attempt  to  sustain ""i^*"""*!*"*- 
attention  day  after  day  upon  one  series  of  subjects. 
The  old  pedagogical  belief  was  that  the  child  must 
take  one  subject,  and  observe,  investigate,  classify, 
and  follow  that  subject  logically  to  its  higher  gen- 
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eralizations.     Let  us  fnll  bock  upoD  the  preinise> 

which  JB  absolutely  true,  that  the  orgfiniBtn  deter- 
mines that  which  ehall  enter.  The  growth  of  the 
organism  is  exceedingly  slow,  the  individual  con- 
cepts are  at  first  obe"ure  and  vagne.  The  condi- 
tions are  there  for  spontaneous,  not  scientific, 
claasificiUion.  Endeavor,  in  a  conrae  of  lessoiiB 
which  reqnire  attention,  to  force  the  child's  mental 
acts  in  any  ono  direction  so  that  lie  may  arise  to 
generalizations  through  series  of  inferences  based 
upon  careful  observations,  and  you  will  produce 
the  same  eifect  that  I  suggested  in  regard  to 
brain  exhaustion  in  prolonged  and  futile  acts  of 
attention.  You  disgust  the  cliild  with  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  render  all  after-study  difScult  in  the 
extreme. 

In  tlie  plan  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
central  subjects  I  beg  leave  to  recall  to  your 
mind  that  the  child  begins  all  subjects  spontane- 
ously; at  least  he  is  interested  in  everything,  and 
begins  instinctively  the  investigation  of  all  sub- 
jects known  in  the  curriculum  of  any  university, 
before  be  is  sis  years  old.  He  goes  from  bird  to 
bush,  from  grass  to  flower;  in  fact  his  whole  en- 
vironment acts  in  succession  upon  him,  and  there 
is  no  exhaustion.  The  teacher  is  there  to  present 
conditions  lo  that  these  external  objects  will  act 
just  a  Utile  more,  sufficient  to  keep  the  interest 
up,  and  not  enough  to  induce  exhaustion  and  con- 
sequent disgust  and  dislike.  I  bad  an  czcellent 
opportunity  to  observe  the  so-called  logical  plan 
of  taking  one  object  and  nsing  it  exhaustively. 
The  orange  was  taken  for  a  course  of  lessons:  It 
was  modelled,  painted,  drawn,  and  studied ;  it  waa 
jieeled,  and  the  akin  was  observed;  it  was  then  cut 
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1  the  pulp  and  seed  observed,  drawn, 
paiuted,  and  descriptions  written. 

With  a  firm  belief  that  children  instinctivelyiheduigero* 

love  nature  studies,  1  could  not  ut  first  understand  '•TinetoeihMie 

«ae  mbjecl  iUni- 
why,  after  an  intense  delight  in  the  first  lessons,  trated. 
the  interest  waned,  flickered  and  went  out.     Tho 
method,  and  not  the  subject,  was  wrong;  it  was  a 
futile  attempt  to  force  the  child  beyond  the  pos- 
eibilities  of  his  nieutut  power. 

The  method*  that  we  have  now  adopted,  con- 
tinues that  which  every  child  has  alremlj  heeun; 
keeps  interest  keeuly  alive  by  using  a  great  variety 
of  subjects;  makes  the  ever- changing  phenomena 
of  the  "  rolling  year  "  the  basis  of  observation,  ex- 
perience, and  investigation  :  presents  the  same 
subjects  each  successive  year,  to  be  met  by  con- 
tinually enhanced  interest,  power  to  observe  and 
to  reason.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  ca- 
pacity lie  the  sterile  regions  of  empty  word  learn- 
ing. 

One  other  error  as  potent  for  evil  as  brain 
exhaustion  and  logical  sequence,  la  study  with  a 
fixed  purpose  to /(roi'fi  an  hypothesis  presented  by 
the  teacher,  or  previously  formed  by  the  pupil. 
If  there  is  any  prejudgment  or  fixed  snppositionPreindemeatt. 
of  what  will  be  found  or  proven,  there  can  be  no 
free  act  of  attention.  To  use  a  figure  of  speech, 
the  mind  goes  out  to  the  object  with  a  fixed 
motive  to  prove  something  that  is  already  in  the 
mijid.  Under  such  a  motive  there  can  be  no  real 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  truth.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  mind  is  merely,  "  There  is  something 
I  wish   to  prove,  and  this  act  of  attention  will 

*  Wilburs.  Jackmau,  iu  "Nutuit  Slutly." 
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prove  it."  The  attitii<ie  of  prejudice  is  a  ci3,va.\ 
attitude  of  tlie  mind,  into  which  nothing  can  onterj 
where  there  oan  be  uo  enhancement  of  facts,  and 
no  fresh,  vivid,  and  original  inferences.  I  can  il- 
lustrate this  by  conventional  drawing.  The  pupil 
learus  to  draw  the  typical  fish  from  a  flat  copy. 
He  gains,  therefore,  merely  a  conventional  imago 
of  a  fish.  Afterwards  in  the  study  of  zoology, 
when  required  to  draw  a  real  flsh,  the  pupil  natu- 
rally recalls  and  reproduces  tlie  conventional  form, 
and  the  benefit  of  self-effort  in  continuous  observa- 
tion Is  lost. 

What  is  teaching  but  the  presentation  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  for  educative  self-effort  ?  The 
work  of  the  teacher  in  educating  ia  confined  to  the 
presentation  of  these  conditions.  All  these  condi- 
tions consist  of  objects  and  their  niovoments  in 
space.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  the 
teacher  appreciates  the  philosophy  of  external  en- 
ergies, and  the  psychology  of  their  creative  and 
Btimulating  action  upon  the  mind.  All  education 
is  by  self- activity,  but  when  this  self-activity  over- 
steps the  bounds  and  tries  to  do  that  which  nature 
does  perfectly  herself,  it  defeats  its  own  end.  Self- 
activity  has  certain  boundaries;  for  instance,  in 
attention  the  boundary  is  the  holding  of  the  body 
and  mind  in  an  attitude  for  the  action  of  esteruul 
energies.  I  repeat  this  over  and  over  again,  that 
a  certain  overstraining  of  the  mind  in  self-activity 
destroys  its  purpose. 

"  Tbe  eye — it  c«nDoI.  choose  but  see 
We  ciLDDOi  bid  tlie  cnr  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  Feel,  wliere'tr  tliey  be, 
AgaiuBt,  or  with  our  will. 
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Hot  less  I  deem  tlial  tliete  are  Powers 
Which  of  Ibemselves  our  niiads  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  miad  of  ours 
Id  a  wise  passiveness; 

Thfok  you,  'raid  all  iliis  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  spenkiag. 
That  nolLing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  mtist  ellll  be  seekiDg, " 

Edncation  may  be  defined  ae  the  development  of  oefiiitiDB  of  cda- 
the  attitnde  of  the  being  towards  truth.  Over-"*'^ 
action,  overstraining,  and  prejudgment  are  ob- 
Btmctiona  in  the  path  towards  freedom,  for  while 
eelf-activitj  is  of  the  utmost  importaucc,  still 
undue  interference  on  the  part  of  tlie  ego  may  be 
Bucb  as  to  obstruct  rather  than  further  the  highest 
development  of  the  being. 

Every    subject    of   thought,   every    object    of  wo  one  c«b  reiUy 
attention,  truly  studied  and  freely  observed,  niust  ""'*""'^""*" 
arouse  in  the  mind  emotions  of  pleasure.     In  11  iq^ tiut mbiect. 
word,  the  test  of  whether  you  know  a  subject, 
whether  you  are  really  studying  a  subject,  is  your 
love  for  that  subject,     I  think  I  can  say  positively 
that  no  one  knows  a  subject  unless  he  lovea  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  test  that  proves  that  one  has 
never  studied  a  subject,  is  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion when  he  has  finished  it,  when  he  has  "been 
through  it,"  passed  examination,  and  the  stint- 
work  is  done. 

All  true  study  develops  an  apprehension  of  unity  GouoiiUtne 
— unity  of  di'sign,  unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  love. '•"*y' 
By  these  tests,  and  with  this  goal,  educative  acts 
of  attention  may  he  cultivated.  The  opportunities 
for  attention  in  the  central  subjects  of  study  are 
infinite, — infinite  in  direct  observation  and  bound- 
leas  in  reading  and  heiiring-languago.    The  highest 
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duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  adapt  the  right  coiiditionfl 
for  mental  action  to  the  individual  mind. 

Every  atep  in  the  right  direction  briuga  new 
light  and  new  love,  arouses  curiosity^  enhances 
desire,  aud  stimuhttes  to  prolonged  and  persistent 
study.  Every  fresh  discovery  opens  new  vistas, 
deepens  perspective,  and  cnltivatcs  Immilily,  that 
poverty  of  spirit  which  leads  npward  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

"  And  [hue  looklug  within  and  nmiiiid  me.  I  ever  renew 
(WitU  Ihnl  sloop  of  tlie  siiul  wIiiuIj  in  bendlug  uprolseB  It 

too) 
The  submission  or  maa's  uolbiug  pcrrecl  to  Qud's  all- 

&B  by  each  uuw  obelaauce  in  spirit  I  climb  to  Lis  feet." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
OBSERl^/fTION. 

I  PROPOSE  to  discuss  observation  as  a  mode  of 
attention,  its  relations  to  tbe  central  subjects  of 
study,  its  place  in  teaching,  and  its  educational 
value. 

Observation  may  be  defined  aa  a  mental  procesa  observatian 
induced  by  the  continued  action  of  objects  or  unita  ™"^- 
of  attributes  upon  conacioueness.     The  mental  ac-  n 

tion  involved  in  observation  consists  fundamentally  J 

of  the  units  of  elementary  ideas,  or  individual  con-  m 

cepts,  aroused  by  objects  acting  upon  conscions-  ^ 

nesH.    To  the  conscious  products  syuthetized  by  ex-  * 

ternal  objects,  we  may  give  three  names  with  the 
same  meaning:   first,  conscious  effects  of  the  ob-  ' 

jects;  second,  mental  correspondences  to  the  ob- "  Correapoiui-         t 
jects;  and  third,  individual  concepts.     The  phrase*"^'  ] 

"correspondence  to  the  object,"  ia  a  conventional  I 

term  to  show  the  relation  of  the  mental  effect  to  | 

the  external  cause.     Individual  concept  is  a  term-'individuflicon-   [ 
used  to   limit  a  unit  of  elementary  ideas,  which '^'■" 
the  ego  discriminates  from  all  other  conscious  en-  J 

tities.     The  adjective  "individual"  is  used  to  in-" 
dicate  the  discriminating  power  of  the  ego  in  defin- 
ing  a   pai'ticular   unit    of    elementary   ideas,  and 
in  separating  in  thought  this  unit  from  all  other 
units  or  individual  concepts.     The  relation  of  theKei"ti™o(tiieei« 
e^O  to  osternal  objects  in  observation,  consists  iu  oijecta 
holding;  the  body  and  mind  in  the  best  possible 
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attitndt!  for  the  most  econoinlcal  action  of  external 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  repeat  a  few  defini- 
tions, which  may  differ  fn»n  the  common  psycho- 
logical terms.     I  nse  them  here  for  the  sake  of 
(Icflniteneaa  or  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
Rattraal attrl-  (I)  An    external    attribute    is   a  eimple  energy 

itctiiig  through  a  particular  quality  of  matter  upon 

(2)  An  elementary  idea  is  the  product  in  the 
brain  of  an  external  attribute.  The  caiuea  and 
conditions  of  its  existence  are: 

(a)  Pbj'slcai  power  of  tbe  brain  to  receive  tlie  action  of 
tlie  exltrmnl  ntlribute. 

(&)  Tlie  re|iented  action  of  tlie  attribate  or  exlemai  eavrgj 
over  bjiccinl  Derre  tracts. 

(.■i)  An  individnal  concept  is  a  synthesis  or  unit 
of  elementary  ideas  with  three  causes: 

(i)  The  (llrert  arlion  of  (tie  altribules  of  llic  object  upon 
lite  bT5in,  Ibe  effect  of  the  object  ilSeU  tKJDg  to  Hyiillierixe 
etemenlary  Ideas  as  lliey  rise  above  the  plaue  nf  couacious- 

(fi)  Tlio  aniion  of  symbols,  pure  nnd  psrliai. 
(f)  Tlie  iicllon  of  tbe  ego  io  briogiiig  atiout  llie  necessary 
conillrions  for  tbe  unlou  of  cleineuULry  iJtas  iuto  iodlvldual 

Tlie  lirKt  hikI  second  action  are  tliroiigli  the  senses,  and 
tlia  tblrd  U  witbout  tbe  Immediate  iiid  or  slimiilus  of  tlie 


The  relation  of  elementary  ideas  and  individnal 
concepts  to  knowledge  of  tbe  iinivorBe  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  first,  an  elementary  idea  is  tho 
absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge  of  its  correspond- 
ing attribute,  all  externality  so  far  as  mind  is 
concornod   consisting  of  attributes ;   second,  tbe 
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is  the    absolute    bosie    of  all   knowledge   of    that 
object.     Or,  to  present  this  matter  in  a  somewhat 
clearer  light, — upon   the   individual  concepts  as 
hero   defined,  depend    all    elementary  inferences: 
first,  the  simple  inferences  of  recognition;  second, Inference, recoe- 
the  inferences  of  analysis  of  tt'^'ndividualconceptj^jjjj^^l^^^^'^^^ 
third,  the  inferences  of  comparison;   fourth,  theiic«tion,e«"eraii- 
inferencea  of  claasification;  and  fifth,  the  related  "^°"' 
inferences   of   generalization.     An    eqnation    may 
thus  he  fonnnlated;    as  are  the  individual  con- 
cepts, 80  may  be  the  inferences,  analyses,  compari- 
sons,   classifications,   and    consequent   generaliza- 

The  individual  concepts  of  children,  and  the  in- cmae indivMniJ 
dividual  concepts  of  most  persons  who  live  and  die'^™'^'*''' 
in  this  world,  are  esceedingly  vagne,  crude,  and 
obscure.  That  is,  they  are  crude,  vagne,  and  ob- 
scure in  comparison  with  any  approximation  to 
adequacy.  This  can  be  tested  in  many  ways.  Try 
to  form  a  mental  image  of  that  which  yon  have 
seen  thousands  of  times,  and  you  will  immediately 
be  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  the  object  again; 
■  that  is,  you  have  a  feeling  of  its  obscurity  or  in- 
completeness. If  there  is  a  demand  made  npon 
you  to  paint,  draw,  or  model  an  object  which  you 
have  seen  over  and  over  again,  the  desire  to  see 
the  object  becomes  still  more  intense.  You  feel  a 
necessity  for  a  more  continned  action  of  tlie  object 
upon  your  consciousness,  because  yon  are  aware 
that  the  concept  corresponding  to  it  is  imperfect. 
Upon  the  growth,  development,  and  approxima- 
tion to  adequacy  of  individual  concepts  depends 
almost  wholly  the  development  of  intellectual 
power. 

\i  may  be  well  here  to  make   an   attempt  to 
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imadeqaatecom-  Jefiiie  au  luleqiiiite  concept,  a  coucept  which  per- 
fectly coiTOSiwiids  to  the  attributes  of  an  object;  to 
the  Hrruiigontent  and  relatioi]  of  those  attribntes 
to  the  whole  ohject.  First,  an  indlviduiil  concept 
must  have  for  its  content  just  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary ideas  that  its  corresponding  object  haa  of 
attributes.  Second,  the  individual  concept  mnst 
have  it«  elementary  ideas  correspondingly  arranged 
and  related  to  each  other,  exactly  as  the  attributes 
of  the  corresponding  object  are  arranged  and  re- 
lated to  each  other.  Third,  each  elementary  idea 
corresponding  to  an  external  attribute  must  have 
the  same  degree  of  intensity  or  vividness  that  the 
B^lUi  auiTK* ud  attribute  has  in  itself.  If  this  hypothesis  be  ac- 
^J*^^^^_  ccpred,  yon  will  see   at   once   that  an   adequate 

.  individual  concept  is  the  basis  of  perfect  judg- 
ments of  form,  size,  etc.,  of  the  corresi>onding  ob- 
ject. All  analysis  of  an  object  depends  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  individual  concept.  All  com- 
parison, or  comparisons,  of  two  or  more  objecto 
depend  for  their  results  on  the  approximation  to 
adequacy  of  the  compared  individual  cnncopta. 
No  comparisons  take  place  outside  of  conscioos- 
ness,  and  the  result  of  the  comparisons  depends 
entirely  upon  that  which  is  in  conBciousness  at  the 
time  of  comparison.  The  scientific  value  of  ■]] 
classifications  which  are  the  resnit  of  comparison 
depends  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  individnal 
concepts.  Upon  individual  concepts  and  approxi- 
mfttion  to  adequacy  depends  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  external  world. 

itM  Taking  for  granted  this  attempted  definition  of 
an  adequate  individual  concept  tlie  following  in* 
ferenoes  may  be  made:  that  simple  mind  energy, 
which  i  caij  an  clemenlarj  idea,  never  can  eqnal  in 
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power  or  intensity  the  esternal  attribute,  for  the 
reaBOTi  tliat  no  biitin  Las  the  physical  basis  of  such 
adequacy;  no  iiidividuiil  concept  can  have  for  its 
content  al!  the  elumeotary  ideas  which  correspond 
to  the  attributes  of  an  object,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  the  attribntes  of  an  object  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  brain  itself,  act  in  and  through 
it.  It  follows,  therefore,  Chat  the  arrangement  of 
the  individnal  concept  must  be  vastly  inferior  to 
the  arrangement  of  attributes  in  the  object.  In  a 
word,  an  adequate  individual  concept  is  purely 
ideal;  no  such  result  was  ever  yet  produced  in  the 
human  braiu  or  syntbetized  by  the  mind.  I  refer 
you  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  the  talk  on 
attention,  that  the  attributes  which  act  upon  con- 
sciousness, upon  the  highest  developed  brain,  are 
exceedingly  vague  compared  with  the  attributes 
which  compose  the  great  Ail  Energy  of  the  uni- 
veree.  The  development  of  the  brain  is  along  the 
lino  of  its  power  to  receive  more  and  more  of  ex- 
ternal attributes,  to  increase  its  power  of  corre- 
spondence, that  each  attribute  may  act  with  greater 
definiteness,  and  produce  higher  results  in  the  way 
of  clearer  elementary  ideas,  and  more  nearly  com- 
plete individual  concepts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  in  any  way  theFracticaiTaiiierf 
importance  of  the  growth  and  development  of*" 
individual  concepts,  but  I  believe  that  a  little 
reflection  upon  modem  history  will  confirm  what 
I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  valne  of  distinct  cor- 
respondences in  consciousness  to  external  objects. 
We  are  ail  somewhat  vaguely  aware  that  in  the 
last  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  discoveries  and  inventions.  I  say  that  we 
are  vaguely  aware  of  this  fact,  because  it  seems  ira- 
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poesible  for  tfa«  bunui  mind  to  oomprefaend  the 
immenae  gains  for  bnmaiuty  utd  human  growth 
that  hare  been  made  within  a  short  lift^ime. 
Uow  can  this  tremendom  adiance  be  oxplaiued? 
All  modern  diacoverr,  inreDtion  and  progress  in 
8oi«Dce  i»insLSt  wholly  and  entirelT  in  the  diecuvtuy 
of  differentiated  energies  which  act  through  mat- 
ter, energies  that  hare  existed  since  the  lieginning, 
and  which  have  been  erer  active  and  acting,  await- 
ing H  closer  und  more  thorough  obserration. 

Watt,  with  sharpened  senses,  watched  the  form 
of  the  rising,  cnrlingeleura,  until  hediscorered  the 
energy  which  acted  throngh  the  particles  of  Tapor 
and  utilized  it.  Newton  considered  heat  a  ma- 
terial substance,  hnt  closer  ohservation  prores  it  to 
be  a  mode  of  motion,  a  great  animating  energy. 
24oL  until  the  forms  of  sound  vibrations  were  dis- 
ooTored  waa  the  nature  of  sound  known,  and  the 
great  apjilication  in  the  telephone  and  phonograph 
made.  The  same  can  be  said  concerning  the  dis- 
covery or  the  nature  of  light  and  color.  When 
the  waves  of  ether  we  call  color,  their  shape  and 
mode  of  motion,  were  diucovercd,  then  we  learned 
for  the  first  time  what  color  really  is.  Keen  ob- 
servers of  electricity  fill  the  laboratories  of  to-day. 
When  we  know  exactly  what  electricity  is — and  it 
is  probably  a  mode  of  motion  allied  to  sound,  heat 
and  color — we  shall  know  better  liow  to  apply 
the  same.  The  theory  of  evolntion,  worked  out 
by  Lamarck,  and  brought  before  the  thinking 
world  by  Darwin,  ia  the  product  of  the  closest 
observation.  Keen-eyed  geologiatB,  within  a  few 
years,  have  changed  moat  of  the  former  genera- 
lizationa  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  earth's 
crust.     The  scieuca  of  ethnology  has  also   been 
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created  within  a  very  few  years,  and  its  CFBatiou 
liaa  depended  largely  npon  diBcoveriea  of  the 
traces  of  man's  life  ia  ruiua  aud  in  the  eartli,  and  . 
the  interpretation  of  those  traces  by  thoughtful 
observation. 

The  psychology  of  to-day  depends  upon  the 
closest  observation  of  the  physical  basis  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  relation  of  brain  and  the  whole 
sensorium  to  mind  action.  Individual  concepts  EitemaieBiri 
corresponding  to  objects  and  bodies  of  matter  of*'^'*'^*'"™ 
which  the  universe  coiiaists  are  the  products  of 
searching  investigations  and  the  most  indefatigable 
study;  from  such  concepts  have  sprung  the  mar- 
vellous diacoveries  in  modern  progress.  All  study 
of  the  universe  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  knowledge 
of  those  energies  which  act  through  qualities  of 
matter.  When  we  thoughtfully  appreciate  the  all- 
important  truth  that  the  universe  is  the  manifes- 
tation to  man  of  Eternal  Love  and  Power,  we  get 
some  apprehension  of  the  priceless  value  of  obser- 
vation and  investigation. 

There  lire  thinkers  and  educators  in  this  world 
of  ours  from  whose  writings  we  seem  to  gather  the 
inference  that  tlie  creation  of  the  senses  is  not  al- 
together a  success;  that  althougli  the  senses  are  of 
some  use,  still  the  sooner  the  mind  gets  into  the 
region  of  abstraction,  and  away  from  the  domina^ 
tiou  of  the  senses,  the  hotter,  and  that  a  few  sense- 
products  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  evolution  of 
the  highest  philosophy.  When  the  educative  value 
of  observation  is  urged,  these  profound  abstrac- 
tionists cite,  with  a  prcsun]ption  of  finality,  the 
oase  of  the  savage  who  is  surrounded  by  all  theiliei 
beauties  and  glories  of  nature.     "  Why,"  they  say. 
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"  K  Ibid  child  of  tmture  not  educated,  when  he  liu 
complete  cdacational  means  at  his  command?" 

The  name  <|iieation  might  I>e  aeket),  with  equal 
justice,  of  the  brute,  who  lives  iu  the  mountaiDS 
ftnd  the  woods.  It  seems  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  human  organism,  or  the  brute  organ- 
ism for  tliat  matter,  determines  absolutely  the  cre- 
ative influence  of  externality;  that  the  organism  of 
the  brain  itself,  with  its  convolutions  and  fibres 
and  sub-organs,  determines  that  which  shall  enter 
it  nnd  vivify  it.  It  is  said — I  do  not  know  with 
how  much  truth — that  there  are  savages  surrounded 
by  infinite  attributes  of  color  npon  whom  but  three 
colors  act.  It  is  said  that  there  are  Bushmen  who 
cannot  see  a  picture.  If  the  painting  of  a  very 
familiar  landscape  is  presented,  they  will  hold  it 
npMidu  down,  and  look  at  it  indifferently,  without 
its  arousing  any  appropriate  activities. 

Again,  the  motive  determines  all  intellectual 
atition  and  growth.  It  is  stated  that  the  savage  has 
wonderful  siglit,  wonderful  hearing,  wonderful 
O'juteness  and  sharpness  in  listening  for  the  steps 
of  the  approaching  foe  or  watching  the  trace  of  the 
flying  game,  and  it  is  true;  but  themotive  is  entirely 
limited  to  self-preservation,  either  in  self-defence 
or  ns  a  means  of  satisfying  his  hunger  and  limited 
jjersoual  wants.  His  acutenees  and  sharpness  are 
narrowed  down  by  hia  motive.  It  has  the  very 
lowest  educative  value.  When  his  motive  rises  to 
the  preservation  of  his  family,  hia  observation 
takes  a  wider  HWee]i,  and  still  broader  when  he 
is  incited  to  work  for  his  community  or  trihe. 
Compare  these  low  motives  in  evolution  with 
the  high  motive  of  the  love  of  tnith  for  truth's 
eako,   or  a  deep,  strong  cnriosity   to   know,  or. 
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with  the  still  higher  motivo,  the  belief  thiit 
much  can  be  foimd  for  the  good  of  huriianily. 
Finally,  euvironnient  in  every  stage  of  evolution, 
from  the  lowest  grade  of  ssivugery,  or  even  brute 
life  if  you  please,  has  had  its  particular  effect  in 
the  evolution  of  man.  From  the  hypothesis  of  ETscthedi  of 
evolutiou  countleas  generations  must  live  and  dje"^'^"'- 
and  project  tbeir  evolution  into  other  generations 
before  tbe  being  rises  to  that  which  we  call  educa- 
tion. And  to  this  may  be  added  that  that  which 
is  called  education  is  the  designed  presentation  of 
conditions  for  the  evolution  of  the  whole  being. 
The  savage  or  barbarian  has  had  little  or  no  such 
presentation,  no  scientific  conditions  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  thought.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  ar- 
gument, so  often  brought  up,  regarding  the  savage, 
in  order  to  show  conclusively  that  observation  is 
not  the  foundation  of  all  human  development,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

The  other  great  means  for  education  we  find  in  Symbol*, 
syrabols,  the  greatest  number  of  which  are  in  oral 
and  written  languages.  These  symbols  are  used 
for  the  expression  of  man's  thought  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  the  expression 
of  Ood's  thought.  But  throughout  the  ages  edu- 
cators and  authorities  have  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  delusion  that  the  greatest  and  most  effectiveEdncstiTe- 
means  of  education  consist  in  the  study  of  books.  J*  ""^'"^ 
Words  have  been  their  fetish,  everlastingly  adhered 
to;  clung  to  as  ft  pagan  clings  to  his  idols.  The 
greatest  problem  of  the  past,  in  which  the  para- 
monnt  idea  wtbs  "control  of  the  many  by  the  few," 
was  how  to  make  man  believe  he  was  educated, 
and  at  the  same  time  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
original   thinking.     The  whole  machinery  of  an- 
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thority  and  llio  immeiise  power  of  tradition  were 
bronght  to  boar  upon  tho  solution  of  this  qneation, 
how  to  keep  the  masBes  from  anything  like  true 
education.  One  solirtion  of  the  prohlem  was  to 
aeparate  the  bouI  from  the  truth  by  means  of  the 
written  page.  "Study,  learn,  believe,  and  follow 
mo!"  is  the  echo  of  oppression  in  all  the  past; 
the  same  command  is  still  written  in  ignorant 
Bouls,  in  human  beinga  struggling  in  darkness  all 
over  the  known  world,  and  even,  alaal  in  onr  own 
republic,  in  which  we  have  lately  decided  that 
society  can  rule  itself. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  relative  educational 
valnca  of  reading,  or  the  stndy  of  books,  and  of 
obBervatioii,  is  of  the  firat  importance  to  teachers. 
Many  who  will  readily  grant  that  the  written  page 
IB  an  ubsolnte  necessity  to  human  development, 
will  at  the   same  time  positively  deny  that  the 
printers'  ink  has  ever  or  can  ever  reveal  to  maB''! 
eternal  truths  so  efficiently  as  hy  the  direct  mani^ 
festation   of  God  through  tho  nniverse.     We 
take  for  our  hypothesis  that  all  energy  is  a  i 
We  may  not  know  this,  but  wo  believe  it, — that  a 
energy,  all  knowledge,  and  all  love,  are  comprfl 
bended  in  God,     I  say  all  love,  for  I  must  here 
peat  the  words  of  Browning: 

'■  Tile  Iiiving  worm  wiiliin  lis  s'liJ  wore  diviner 
Tliim  i\  ]oveli!S8  Gixi  nmid  Ills  woiiaa." 

We  can  also  reasonably  hold  to  the  hypothes 
'  that  that  All-Love  and  All-Power,  that  unit  < 
divine  energy,  manifests  itself  to  human  3 
through  matter;  that  the  energy  becomes  element* 
ary,  is  dtfferenlialed  in  anel  through  matter  fan 
the  direct  purpose  of  revealing  itself  to  man's  soul/i 
that  the  lent  and  flower,  the  mists  and  the  cluadK^ 
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that  tell  their  stories  of  tlie  far-off  ocean,  the 
pebble  on  the  beacii,  and  the  coal  that  burns  in 
the  grate,  are  in  themselves  and  their  causes  reve- 
lations that  human  eonls  are  capable  of  under- 
standing. There  is  no  beam  of  light  that  strikes 
the  eye  and  colors  the  mind  but  says  to  man; 
"Follow  me,  and  find  me."  "Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock."  The  divine  energy  sur- 
rounds man,  forma  his  environment,  and  acts  upon 
hie  soul  with  unspeakable  power,  "He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'' 

Myth -creating,  common  to  all  mankind  from  the  jg^ 

time  that  light  first  kindled  the  fire  of  curiosity 
in  human  souls,  has  been  and  is  the  strong  mark 
of  the  universal  tendency  of  man  to  find  God 
through  His  manifestations  in  nature.  Shall  we 
say  that  this  tendency  is  wrong  because  imperfect 
observations,  by  struggling  minds,  have  led  to 
tentative  and  imperfect  conclusions?  Is  it  not 
better  _to  believe  that  this  all-controlling  desire  Myth  the  pith- 
is  divine  in  its  nature,  pointing  man  to  that  higher  "^ '*"^^' 
knowledge,  the  Creator's  revelation  of  Himself, 
which  wiil  finally  lead  to  the  truth? 

These  two  hypotheses  have  been  the  central 
cause  of  the  conflict  between  man  and  man :  man's 
duty  is  to  know  and  obey  the  behests  of  human 
authority;  man'ssonl  was  created  for  and  endowed 
with  the  power  to  seek  and  find  eternal  truth  for 
itself.  I  would  not  overrate  the  value  of  obser- 
vation, or  underrate  books  as  means  of  educa- 
tion; I  only  state  to  you,  my  fellow- teachers,  that 
which  cornea  to  me  with  overpowering  force. 
"We  have  climbed  np  some  other  way;"  we  have 
said :  "  This  is  nature,  this  is  science,  and  thai  is 

aod." 
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iddiTine     What  JB  bistorj  with  its  countless  tomes  F    His- 
'■  tovy  in  spirit  is  the  mirror  oX  inau's  prejiidites,  the 

expressiou  of  his  sclf-coiiceit.,  his  subsorvieucy,  his 
serfdom,  his  worship  of  kings,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  creeds.  Goetho  has  put  this  in  a  few 
expressiye  words: 

"  Whs  ilir  dun  OeUt  der  Zeltcn  bciut, 
Dim  ie\  Im  GruDil  der  Hcrrcii  elguer  GeUt, 
lu  dom  (llu  Zdlbu  eicli  bettpicgdu. 
Du  lal'u  Aeaa  nojirlicli  oft  du  Jummcr  I 
Muu  lHuft  eurh  bd  dem  anXca  Blick  diTW. 
Ell)  KerlclitfuHs  und  e[uc  Ruin  pel  kummer, 
UdiI  liSchstcDH  eine  Ilaiipl-  uiid  Stimtsactlon, 
Mil  tit'fflk'lieD  prnsmAtiwshcn  Moxiincn, 
Wle  sic  den  Puppen  wohl  iu  Muudo  zieineul " 


"  Wlifit  you  tUe  Spirit  of  the  AgoH  call 
Is  iioiliiog  but  the  spirit  of  you  all, 
Wlierclu  tilt!  agtis  are  rc'Qeclui). 
So,  ofteulimes,  you  miflernbly  mar  it  I 
At  ibe  first  glaacu  wbo  sees  it  runs  sway. 
An  uSul-biirrol  and  a  lumber  garret. 
Or,  lit  the  best,  a  Piirich-BDd-Judy  play. 
With  maxIiDB  most  prugniaiictil  iiud  hitting. 
As  In  tLe  mouths  of  puppets  arc  l)efll.tlDg  I "  * 
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It  is  true,  following  the  lead  of  Niebuhr,  that 
tho  study  of  history  is  fast  becoming  scientific :  our 
greatest  American  writer  of  history,  John  Fiske, 
has  lielped  us  essentially  in  this  direction.  Tiie  beat 
we  can  say  of  past  history,  preceding  tho  ecicDlific 
period,  is  thut  tlie  human  environment  (the  "Zeit- 
geist") controlled  in  a  marked  degree  written  his- 
tory. History  is  in  spirit  and  truth  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  man.  Tlie  great  qnea- 
tion  which  modern  scientists  are  seeking  to  solve  is: 

•  TraiiKluttd  by  Biiyurd  Taylur. 
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how,  by  the  study  of  liuman  records,  can  we  find 
the  truth  in  the  mass  of  chaff  and  fiction  ?  First 
of  all,  we  musl  be  able  to  estimate  the  spirit  of  ihe^i"'<i»tnie 
times,  the  eontrolling  motive  of  the  writer,  and  his  "^ 
Bnrroundmgs  and  limitations.  We  can  illustrate 
this  by  recent  history.  Take  histories  of  our  late 
Civil  War — one  written  from  the  Confederate 
standpoint,  and  one  written  from  the  Union  stand- 
point; the  study  of  either  history  alone  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  errors  that  must  develoj)  bigotry 
and  extreme  prejudice.  How  can  we  find  the  truth 
in  history  ?  How  can  the  wheat  he  sifted  from  the 
chaff? 

Personal  experience  is  the  fnudamental  means  PerMnai  eiperi- 
or  basis  of  judgment   of   the   experiences    of   the  ;°^'^;j^^„j_ 
race  in  all  ages.     A  child's  observations  and  experi- 
ences in  family,  community,  social,  religious,  and  1 
school  life  lay  the  foundations  of  his  after  judg- 
ments of  human  life,  both  present  and  past.     If  a  I 
strong,  tyrannical  gorernment  controls  him  in  the 
family  or  in  the  school,  he  will  either  reverenee  or 
hate  that  form  of  government  as  he  compares  his 
own  life  with  the  lives  he  finds  in  history.     "He  "Hewhopossessra 
who  possesses  the   yonth,  poBsesses   the  ^"t^i''fi"^^s''^^jJt°nre  ■• 
may  mean   that   a   child's   early  life   should   be 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  by  tradition,  bigotry, 
and  prejudice.    If  his  esperiencee  and  observations 
open  his  soul  to  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of 
mankind,  if  his  school  life  breaks  the  awfnl  barrier 
of  hate,  then    he  can  read  and  interpret  histoi-y 
in  the  divine  light  of   love  to    all    mankind.     If 
history  is  dogmatically  taught,  the  history  of  a 
church,  or  the  history  of  one  form  of  government, 
the   students   are  led   to    believe   implicitly  the 
printed  stiitements,  and  the  result  is  the  perpetua- 
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tion  of  narrow  mental  and  moral  limitations.  Such 
Btudy  bars  the  puth  of  liberty  to  freedom.  The 
student  must  have  the  means,  the  mental  power,  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  the  bases  of  thai  Judgment 
are  the  products  of  his  own  personal  ohservation. 
Dogmatic  teaching  is  the  perpetuation  of  dogma 
and  creed  in  government  and  church.  The  teach- 
ing of  history  which  presents  the  proper  conditions 
and  leaves  to  the  student  his  own  inferences  and 
his  own  generalizations  leads  to  the  education  of 
the  trite  citizen  anil  the  development  of  the  highest 
type  of  manhood. 

What  text-books  shall  he  used  in  teaching  sci- 
ence? The  distinguished  head  of  a  Scottish 
University  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  a  test- 
book  upon  science  more  than  ten  years  old  cannot 
be  profitably  used  by  university  students:  this 
statement  hut  echoes  the  opinion  of  all  scientists. 
All  text-books  upon  science,  then,  which  do  not 
present  the  latest  inductions  and  generalizations 
are  to  he  relegated  to  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  science.  To  a  student  of  such  history  the 
works  of  the  scientists  of  the  past  are  of  great 
value,  because  they  present  (he  protracted  study 
and  struggles  of  great  thinkers  who  arrived  at  ten- 
tative and  incorrect  conclnsions  from  insofBcient 
data  or  inaccurate  observations  and  experiments. 
The  whole  history  of  science  is  strewn  with  tha 
wrecks  of  theories.  It  is  true  that  no  scientist 
ever  worked  in  vain,  that  even  "  our  failures  are  a 
prophecy,"  but  the  principal  truth  acquired  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  the  past  goes  to  prove  the 
weakness  and  incompleteness  of  inadequate  obser- 
vations. The  moat  important  lesson  taught  by 
this  continual  surrender  of  generalizations  is  that 
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■  the  theoriea  of  to-day  are  simply  tentative;  that 
although  progress  iD  ecioDce  has  been  marvelloas 
in  its  outcome,  still  the  human  nice  is  hut  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  which 
will  no  doubt  pnt  iu  abeyance  many  if  not  all  of 
the  modern  conclusions.  In  a  word,  the  great 
danger  in  teaching  science,  aa  in  everything  else,' 
is  to  teach  a  perfect  reliance  upon  human  authority. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  "  suspended  judg- ' 
ment;"  in  other  words,  the  true  scientific  attitude 
towards  discovery  and  investigation.  Whatever  a 
working  hypothesis  may  be,  the  genuine  scientist 
is  just  as  anxious  to  prove  its  fakity  as  its  truth, 
and  he  bends  all  his  energies  to  collect  the  data 
for  either  result.  A  very  good  working  definition 
of  education  is,  the  development  of  the  attihicle 
of  the  soul  towards  truth.  That  attitude  can  be 
cultivated  only  by  the  self-activity  of  the  mind 
with  nnprejudiced  judgment  intent  on  the  direct 
discovery  of  truth.  A  too  early  study  of  text-booka 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  prejudice  j'udgment  and 
restrict  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  its  original  in- 
genuousneas:  "Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child," 

The  human  mind  has,  in  general,  two  opposite 
poles.  One  ia  a  tendency  to  inertia,  from  which 
arises  a  longing  desire  for  a  fixed  and  final  belief 
in  dogmas.  The  other  pole  is  curiosity  to  discovei 
truth,  stimulated  by  an  honest  doubt  of  pre- 
sented generalizations ;  "  doubt  Is  the  beginning  0/ 
wisdom."  There  ia  no  better  way  to  develop  and 
cultivate  this  Heaven-born  attitude  of  the  soul 
towards  truth  than  by  bringing  it  directly  in  con- 
tact with  truth  along  the  shortest  line  of  resist- 
ance— God's  manifestation  before  man's  roprcaen- 
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D  know  it.  Oil  these  grouuds  the  two  great  an- 
tagonistic tnolivea  meet  and  have  their  conflict; 
one  of  which  is  that  a  human  being  ehmild  believe 
implicitly  in  human  authority,  and  the  other,  that 
a  Boiil  shall  doubt  humau  authority  and  try  to  find 
truth  for  itself.  In  the  former,  hooks  alone  are 
the  first  and  efficient  means;  in  the  latter,  unpreju- 
diced ohaervation.  One  is  the  study  of  text-hooka 
made  by  man ;  the  other,  the  study  of  the  book  of 
nature,  the  direct  revelation  of  God  to  man.  The 
cultivation  of  the  love  for  science  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  love  for  truth,  for  beauty,  and  for  goodness, 
That  lahnratories  for  direct  investigation,  obser- 
vation, and  experiment  are  iudispeusuble,  is  now 
recognized  by  all  universities,  some  colleges,  and  a 
few  high  schools.  The  true  leaven  has  begun  to 
work  in  seonndiiry  education,  aroused,  it  is  true,  by 
the  great  practical  value  of  discoveries.    Hut  I  wish 

riMforcuiires'ito  enter  ht-re  a  special  plea  for  the  children,  having 
•UbmtXatim.  already  shown  that  they  begin  all  these  subjects  of 
science  spontaneously.  I  wish  to  earnestly  protest 
against  making  school -children  wander  through  a 
long  desert  and  wilderness  of  words  before  a  few 
of  tboni,  who  intellectually  survive,  can  have  the 
inestimable  privileges  of  direct  observation  found 
in  the  laboratories  of  universities.  When  pupils 
in  the  lower  schools  study  science  throughout  the 
course  there  will  be  a  hundred  students  in  our 
universities  where  now  there  is  one. 

I  can  here  safely  give  the  reason  why  children 
are  not  tangbt  science,  and  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me :  teachers  do  not  really  know  science 

^"rigcbantit.      fJiemselves,  on  account  of  text-book  niclhoiJs.     So 
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e  aboolci  hail  with  great  joy  the  faut  that  the  uni- 
versities are  now  opening  laboratories  lor  the  direct 
etuily  of  science.  How  ean  the  day  be  hastened 
when  the  little  ones,  on  entering  school,  shall  be 
bronght  face  to  face  with  the  truth  manifested  by 
the  Creator  throngh  His  works  ? 

Here  I  present  an  argument  often  used  and  ven- 
erable—used not  so  much  to-day  as  yesterday — an 
argument  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  which 
seems  to  settle  the  matter  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
ask  it:  "Shall  the  child  in  his  search  for  knowl- 
edge go  through  all  the  esperiences  of  his 
finding  it  ?  Must  the  child  discover  for  himself  all 
the  generalizations  which  he  is  to  make  his  own '(" 
This  question  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is 
in  the  luiuds  of  some  I'eforraers  in  education  an 
idea  that  past  experiences  are  of  little  use  to  the 
child.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  it  ia  sufficient 
for  the  cliild  to  learn  what  great  discoverers  have 
found,  to  memorize  their  facts  generalizations, 
and  thereby  gain  the  required  knowledge. 

What  has  the  past  brought  to  the  child  of  the 
present?   Certainly  the  child  should  not  go  through 
all  the  mistakes  in  observation  of  those  scientists 
who  offer  him  their  incomplete  produi/ts.     "Tliere  no  royal  road  to  i 
is  no  royal  road  to  leann'ng"  means,  if  it  means  any- *""""'■  1 

thing,  that  self-.iclivtty  is  the  fundamental  law  of  | 

human    growth,   tliat    eaoli    human    being    must  J 

"work  out  bis  own  sidvation,"  that  he  must  dis- 
cover truth  for  himself.  It  means  that  there  are immntiWe lawn.! 
immutable  laws  of  humnn  growth  and  develop- 
ment; that  the  brain, cell,  fibre,  and  filament;  that 
the  conscious  activities,  that  the  laws  of  con- 
BciouHuess,  synthesis;  analysis,  comparison,  classifi- 
cation, and  generalization,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
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they  were  in  the  beginning;  that  the  powers  of  s 
himiiin  being  may  be  enhanced  by  heredity,  but 
the  lawB  of  the  mind  rrmaiu  the  same;  that 
there  is  no  human  education  poseible  except  by 
eelf-edncative  effort,  and  that  all  the  prodiictB  of 
the  past  do  not  diminish  in  the  least  the  necessity 
for  the  succession  of  sDlf-eSorts  in  the  direction  of 
higher  development. 
The  vast  treasures  which  the  poat  has  brought 
brovbt  th*  cuu.  niay  be  diyided  into  two  principal  factors  of  edu- 
cation: first,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  human 
being,  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  psychology, 
and  all  those  sciences  which  embrace  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of 
man;  second,  the  discovery  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  linmau  growth,  tho  knowledge  of  nature 
and  its  laws,  of  man  and  hia  true  history.  The 
science  of  pedagogics  is  the  science  of  the  appli- 
cation of  external  conditions  for  human  growth, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  The  delusion  that 
books  in  themselves  necessarily  induce  human 
C  growth,  that  there  ia  less  setC-eSort,  less  struggle, 

■  less  perfiistency,  less  will-power  necessary,  is  one 

^L  which  does  much  harm.     All  the  past  has  brought 

^^^^^  us,  with  its  wealth  of  invontions  and  discoveries, 

^^^^^v  may  ho  Buniniod  up  briefly:  more  effective  means 

^^^^H  for  better  development,  aud  for  a  more  eSectivo 

^^B  character-building. 

All  inventions  and  all  progress  consist  in  one 
thing — economy  of  energy  applied  to  the  economy 
of  human  action  in  the  direction  of  devclopmeBt. 
The  terces  of  tho  univertie  bive  been  over  acting, 
never  decreased  nor  diminished ;  from  the  begin- 
ning unchangeable  laws  have  been  discovered  and 
applied  for  tiie  use  of  man.     If  the  economy  of  en- 
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ergy,  tbeu,  ib  the  summation  of  all  diacoverj  and 
of  all  progress,  the  higheat  product  is  fouud  in  the 
economy  of  human  energy,  or  education.  Education  MBMtiondefiiiet^ 
is  the  economizing  of  the  energies  of  the  human 
being.  How  shaJl  the  child  judge  of  the  past,  of 
the  history  of  man  and  his  discoTcrics  ?  By  his  own 
discoveries,  hy  his  own  insight,  by  his  own  self- 
effort;  without  this,  it  matters  littlo  what  has  been 
brought  down  the  long  ages, — the  child  is  heipless. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  in  this  world  is  that  a  wiuted enercy. 
student  may  earnestly  and  honestly  study  for  long 
years,  only  to  find  himself  lacking  in  pow_crtokuow 
and  to  apply  the  truth.  The  conditions  of  educa- 
tion must  conform  to  immutivble  laws,  else  there 
can  be  no  true  education.  Knowledge  of  laws  and 
conformity  to  them  concentres  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  past.  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but 
be  ye  transformed  in  the  newness  of  light." 

The  unconscious,  synthetic,  and  associative  acts  coiuctDiuictB  of 
induced  by  observation  are  in  themselves  pre-"''""'^'"'"^"' 
cisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  acts  of  synthesis  gamelnklaiL 
caused  by  a  direct  act  of  the  ego  through  the  will. 
Wo  name  the  former  acts  observation,  from  their 
canse,  external  objects;  we  name  the  latter  acts 
imagination,  from  their  cause,  the  e//o;  but  the 
acts  themselves,  so  far  us  1  can  soe,  are  precisely 
the  same.  In  observation  the  e</o  controls  the 
body  and  mind  and  holds  it  in  an  attitude  for 
the  most  economical  action  of  the  object.  The 
result  is  a  synthesis  or  unification  of  elementary 
ideas  into  wholes,  of  which  the  et/o  is  conscious, 
not  of  the  process,  but  of  the  result,  in  acta  of 
imagination  the  ego,  without  the  immediate  action 
of  external  energies,  puts  itself  in  a  mental  con- 
dition for  the  unification  of  ideas,  consisting  of 
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parts  or  wholes  of  former  ii.'nidiial  concepte,  of 
elementary  ideas  lying  beluv.'  Uie  jilane  of  con- 
sciousneGs,  and  of  individual  concqjtB  which  have 
formerly  been  in  consciousnties. 

Tho  part  that  imagination  pliiys  in  education 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Uy  imagination  the 
human  being  can  go  outside  of  tho  sense  griieip,  can 
picture  that  which  lioa  beyond  his  own  immediate 
environment.  That  world  beyond,  of  everlasting 
change  ia  nature  and  man,  ia  a  world  that  the 
imagination  must  reveal,  else  atiidy  is  vain  aiid 
profitleBs. 

The  relation  of  the  products  of  observation  to 
the  products  of  imagination  is  csceedingly  close. 
The  mental  acts  in  observation  or  unification  of 
ideas,  and  the  mental  acts  of  imagination,  are,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  Game  in  kind,  and  tbey  will 
also  bo  in  the  one  individual  the  sitmo  in  quality 
and  the  same  in  intensity.  The  products  of  obser- 
vation are  used  in  imagination.  Whatever  Uie 
products  of  observation  arc,  so  will  be  the  products 
of  imagination,  if  the  imagination  is  properly  ex- 
ercised. If  tho  products  of  the  senses  are  vague, 
obscure,  and  incomplete,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  products  of  tho  imagination  ivill  have  tho 
same  incompleteness.  If  tho  knowledge  of  t!iQ  en- 
vironment is  weak  and  insufficient,  the  knowlodgo 
of  that  which  is  beyond  the  environment  will  have 
I  file  same  imporfeetions.  All  great  scientists  have 
-  bucn  porsiEtenf,  close  observers,  and  their  generali- 
zations, nuivorsaliy  applied,  are  tho  products  of 
that  observation.  TJieir  imperfect  or  wrong  con- 
clusions have  been  derived,  as  before  stated,  from 
insufficient  observation. 

There  are  eminent  edncators  who  seem  to  believe 
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that  reading  is  the  key  to  all  knowledge;  that  if  ^^ 

the  child  is  taught  to  rend,  the  poi-tala  uf  troth  are  key  to  ill  knowi-j 
opeuej  to  him.  Granting  at  the  outset  the  vast""" 
and  iiidispenBuhlo  yaliio  of  the  action  of  the  printed 
page  npon  the  mind,  still  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  if  there  ia  but  one  key  to  knowledge,  it  is  ob- 
servation, rather  than  reading.  Most  reading  by 
children,  and  for  that  matter  by  most  persons  not 
truly  educated,  falls  far  short  of  anything  like 
educative  effect.  The  inefficiency  of  much  read- Readim  and 
ing  is  fonud  in  the  failure  of  the  reader's  power'' 
to  imagine.  Nearly  all  of  the  educative  read- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  eight  grades  of  the 
primary  and  grammai'  schools  consists  fundament- 
ally in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  that  ia, 
consists  ol  descriptions  of  facts  In  history  and  sci- 
ence, that  in  order  to  be  known  must  be  truly 
imaged  in  the  mind.  Reading  arouses  conscious 
octivitieH,  and  the  whole  qnostion  of  reading  is 
whether  these  activities  shall  be  educative.  Mere 
reading,  like  all  desultory  and  promiscuous  con- 
scious action,  may  he  anything  and  everything  but 
educative.  An  educative  act  has  for  its  funda- 
mental condition  intensity  of  conscious  action. 

I  have  already  shown  that  mere  conscious  ac-'''"f=™ 
tivitiea  in  themselves  are  not  educative,  nor  do  they 
in  themselves  lead  to  strength  of  mind.  They  are 
indeed  the  bases  of  mental  power,  but  unless  they 
become  intensified,  unless  they  rise  from  obscurity 
to  clearness  and  distinctness,  there  is  practically 
no  educative  movement.  Now  the  question  very 
plainly  is.  What  should  be  the  effects  of  the  printed 
page  upon  the  child's  mind  ?  First  of  all,  it  should 
stimulate  intense  acts  of  imagination.  There 
ebonld  be  a  richness  and  vividness  of  elementary 
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ideaa  ready  to  rise  above  tlie  plane  of  consciousnesB 
when  excited  by  words.  There  should  be  a  great 
store  of  related  concepts  already  formed  in  con- 
EG  ion  en  ess. 

The  common  iaying  that  reading  is  getting  tlie 
thought  of  an  author  is  not  scientifically  correct. 
Strictly,  no  one  can  ever  have  any  thought  but  hia 
own,  The  mental  value  of  reading,  or  intense 
reading  (the  study  of  text),  depends  entirely  upon 
the  ideas  which  lie  below  the  plane  of  conscious- 
neas;  upon  the  individual  concepts  that  have  for- 
merly been  in  conscionsneasj  and  upon  personal 
experiences,  inferences,  comparisons,  and  generali- 
sntions.  Upon  the  richness,  fulness,  and  quality 
of  one's  own  inind  depends  the  action  of  printed 
words.  Sentences  recall  former  concepts,  unite  ■ 
new  ones,  and  arouse  the  power  to  underetand  or 
to  draw  original  inferences.  The  (juatity  of  all 
imaginative  acts  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
previous  acts  of  observation.  Thus  we  see  that 
reading  is  not  the  key  to  knowledge;  it  is  rather 
the  corridor  beyond  the  broad  door  swung  open 
by  observation. 

I.t^t  us  look  for  a  moment  upon  that  common 
Kt'Ciic,  which  would  be  a  laughable  caricature  were 
it  not  so  sad :  Uere  are  the  children  in  the  school- 
room with  heads  bent  over  a  so-callud  "Primary 
Geography,"  learning  definitions  of  mountains, 
capes  and  bays,  of  islands  and  plains.  They  learn 
the  definitions,  they  recite  the  definitions,  and  then 
become  satisfied  with  the  delusion  that  they  know 
something  about  geography.  Let  them  lift  Up 
their  weary  heads  and  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
there  are  the  mountains  themselves!  Tliere  is  the 
Aa^',  its  iraters  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunlightj 
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there  are  the  plains  I !  Long  experieufie  hm  taught 
teachers  that  the  child  who  leariiH  the  text  of  a 
Primary  Geography  rarely  ever  dreams  that  the 
objects  about  which  he  reads  are  ever  before  hia 
eyes  when  in  the  open  air,  Tho  teauher  thinks 
how  much  better  it  is  for  him  to  leiirn  the  defi- 
nition, made  by  some  great  edncator  {!)— in  other 
words,  some  job  book-maker, —than  it  Is  to  see  the 
reality  in  all  its  beauty  and  power.  The  Germau  yjeii excnrdoM. 
teachers  learned  long  ago  that  the  only  way  to  - 
teach  Geography  is  by  observation  in  field  escur- 
siona.  Yet  with  us  tho  fetich  of  word-learning 
holda  thousands  of  teachers  soul-bound  by  ita  super- 
stitions. They  still  believe  that  the  words  are  of 
moreeducationalvalue  than  the  things  themselves! 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  go  Teit-tooJu  in 
through  the  high-school  text-books  on  physics,  hot- 
any,  and  zoology  with  little  or  no  observation;  if 
they  are  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  observe 
objects  used  for  illustriition,  the  specimens  are  too 
often  paraded  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
held  in  the  bands  of  the  teacher,  or  placed  upon 
the  table,  merely  to  prove  the  facta  (?)  stated  in 
the  text-book. 

I  am  making  an  argument  here  for  observation  The  test-noo*  of 
that  is  as  old  aa  human  thought.  Every  great  °"'"^" 
thinker  and  every  edncator,  from  Socrates  down 
to  Froebel,  have  urged  the  study  of  tho  great 
text-book  of  nature.  The  Master  ilhiatrated  all 
His  teachings  by  sceues  from  the  hills  of  Judea. 
The  fact  that  confronts  us  in  this  discussion  is 
that,  although  these  truths  have  been  urged  for 
ages  persistently,  although  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved by  thoughtful  men,  still  the  real  educative, 
life-giving  work  of  ohsorvution  haa  reac\ieil  \\\  qw\  J 
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Republic  very  few  children,  and  the  reaeon  for  thia 
sad  state  of  tilings  is  that  very  few  teachers  have 
had  an  opportmiity  to  actually  study  science. 
<  Outside  of  the  school  windows,  in  many  a  beau- 
tiful country-place,  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees,  the 
clouds  float  overhead,  the  trees,  hills,  plains,  val- 
leys, all  cry  out  to  the  child;  all  nature  yearns  to 
fljreak  through  his  senses  to  his  soul;  waits  with 
awakening  power  to  open  the  sealed  fountain  of  his 
being,  to  stir  in  him  the  germs  of  feeling  that  link 
his  soul  to  the  great  over-brooding  Soul  of  the 
Universe. 

"  Wiailom  and  Spirit  of  the  iitilvcrse  I 
Them  Soul  lliat  art  the  Eternity  of  ihoiight. 
That  giv'sl  to  forms  uud  imngeti  a  breath 
And  everluatlug  nioliou,  not  in  vnin 
By  diiy  or  stnrllght  thus,  from  tny  liret  dawn 
Of  tliildhoiid,  didst  thou  inlertwIiiD  for  me 
The  piiBBiODB  that  build  up  our  hiimaa  suul  1 
Noi  with  the  mesa  uod  vulvar  wurka  of  man. 
But  wlib  high  objects,  with  eudurin);  things — 
With  life  and  nature— purifying  tlius 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  [bought, 
And  sanclifying,  by  such  diBclpllne, 
Both  pnin  and  fear,  until  we  I'ecognize 
A  grandeur  ia  the  beatiuga  of  the  heart." 

But  the  children,  the  poor  children,  are  con- 
fined to  dead  words,  as  if  there  were  some  mys- 
terious power  in  them  to  awaken  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  "  Behold,  the  fields  are  white,  and 
ready  for  the  harvest : "  "  Come  and  learn  of  me," 
"Know  me,"  "  Love  me;"  but  he  who  is  buried  in 
the  dead  formalism  of  the  past  has  not  ears  to  hear 
nor  heart  to  understand  the  longing  cry.  All- 
siiieU  observiition  of  nature  has  for  its  grandest 
result  a  profound  lovo  and  Te-^cccnce  tor  God'g 
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glorious  manifestation  of  Himself  io  the  universe. 

No  one  can  study  nature  withoiit  loving  her;  no      levinE  natore. 

one  is  ever  alone,  is  ever  where  tliere  is  nothing,  to 

love  and  to  he  loved  by,  who  listens  to  tlie  voice 

of  the  Eternal  One  sounding  and  singing  through 

all  that  He  has  created  and  is  creating. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  movements  of  LitcrBtnr*  for 
modem  times,  in  education,  is  the  hriuging  of*^  °' 
good,  sweet,  pure  literature  into  the  life  of  the 
child,  replacing  dry  text-hooks  with  beautiful 
thoughta.  But  upon  what  mental  conditions  does 
the  power  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  love  good 
literature  depend  ?  The  first  quality  of  literature 
is  genuineness;  genuineness  is  an  unalloyed  revela- 
tion of  the  souL  The  fact  of  genuineness  is  the  GunlBHtcw. 
furdameotal  fact  of  literature,  and  nest  to  and 
higher  than  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Honl  in 
Ita  evident  struggle  to  know  and  to  express  the 
truth.  Good  prose  and  the  masterpieces  of  poetry 
are  generally  filled  with  lessons  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  closest  observations  of  the  in- 
visible through  the  visible  world;  indeed,  take 
the  descriptions,  the  teachings  of  nature,  out  of 
poetry,  and  nothing  but  a  bare  skeleton  would  be 
left. 

Whence  have  come  the  grandest  inspirations  of  inmirfltioiiofau 
thinkers  and  writers  in  all  ages  ?  The  greatest  ^'"  "ntiiora. 
preacher  of  onr  age  was  a  devoted  student  of  nature; 
the  poets  whose  works  live  are  filled  with  the  closest 
observations  of  nature,  and  generalizations  there- 
from. Nature  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voieo  to 
him  who  penetrates  her  deeper  mysteries, 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crpinniea; — 
Hold  yuu  here,  root  and  uU,  in  in>;  \iKa4, 


Little  flower; — but  if  I  could  uuJcralaad 
Wbrtt  yoii  are,  root  und  all,  and  aU  in  all, 
I  should  kUQw  v/lml  Ood  and  man  is." 

Is  it  true  iha.1  &  study  of  nature  leads  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  ?  Consider  Job,  who  was  ea- 
tablislied  in  his  faith,  in  spite  of  all  Ills  wretched- 
iieas  and  woe,  by  the  contemplation  of  God  in 
nature.  Any  one  who  can  read  with  understand- 
ing these  words  of  Lowell  mast  have  a  deep  well- 
spring  of  moral  power  within  him: 

"  Whetber  wc  looli,  or  wbelllur  we  Iial«n, 
We  bear  lifu  uiurniur,  or  see  It  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  atir  of  might, 
An  instinct  witbiii  it  tbat  ruacbca  and  (owers. 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Cllmba  to  a  Houl  io  grass  and  flnwera." 

Or  these  sublime  words  of  Thomson: 

".  .  ,  Tbe  rolling  year 
Ib  full  of  Tliee.     Fortb  ia  tbc  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  wiilla,  Tby  teoderneas  and  love. 
Wide  flush  Ihe  fields:  the  softeulng  nir  is  balm; 
Echo  Ihe  mouutHius  round;  tbe  forest  smiles; 
And  every  aeiiae  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Tbeti  comes  Tby  glory  in  tbe  summer  montba, 
Willi  liglJt  and  beat  refulgeut.     Then  Tby  sun 
Bboots  full  perfection  Ihrougb  the  swelling  year; 
And  oft  Tliy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaka, 
And  oft  at  dawo,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  liol low- whispering  g&lea. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconbned, 
And  spreads  a  coniniou  feast  fur  all  liiat  lives. 
Id  winter  awful  Tiiou  1  with  cloiidi  and  atorma 
Around  Thee  ttirowu,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled, 
Uajestic  darknessi  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  Tbou  bid'st  tbe  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nalurc  with  Tby  uorlheru  blaat 

Mysleiioua  round  1  what  skill,  wUal  force  divine^   I 
Deep  ftlt.  In  iLesc  iipiieur !  a  simple  iniin, 
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Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  willi  such  kind  art. 
Such  bcHUCy  and  betiefi<xiioe  combined; 
Shade,  unpevceived.  so  softeolDg  iolo  sbade; 
And  all  ao  Toi'min);  au  harinouioiis  whole, 
That,  as  they  aiill  aucc-eed,  ihey  ravish  still. 
Bat  wuuderlDf^  titt,  with  hrute  uocotiscioiiB  gaze, 
Hail  marka  uoi  Tbce,  marks  nut  liie  mighty  hand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  Bplieies; 
Works  in  the  secret  dfiep;  ahootK,  siiiamiog,  tbence 
The  fair  profusinn  that  o'erapreads  the  spring; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  tlie  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creiUure;  hurla  the  tempest  fiirth; 
And,  as  un  enrih  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  iraiupuri  touclica  all  the  spriiigs  of  life." 

Jnat  in  proportion  aa  man  is  a  true  Btudent  of  si«Uono(tlie 
nature  can  he  understand  lines  like  these,     l-'heggy^^^^^^^i 
real  etudj  of  science  interprets  the  study  of  litem-  and tuiaJdnc- 
ture,  and  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  and  understand 
the  depths  of  the  manj  beautiful  things  in  which 
poets  have  expressed  tlie  snblimest  tnitli,     I  gi-ant 
that  there  may  be  a  cold,  hard,  materialistic  study 
of  science,  but  the  true  study  of  science  has  for 
its  oiitcome  the  power  to  understand  the  best  that 
there  is  in  literature. 

The  ethical  use  of  science  ahotild  not  be  over- Eihtcai  use  oi 
looked.  Summed  up  as  a  whole,  most  of  the"^*""" 
discoveries  in  science  have  for  their  highest  use 
the  improvement  of  conditions  for  human  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  consequent  development.  No 
one  can  study  science  without  acquiring  the  means 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  home  and  the  happiness 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Let  me 
appeal  to  you  is  this  not  true :  the  things  we  al- 
most wholly  neglect  in  our  teaching  are  the  earth 
we  live  on,  the  air  we  breatlie,  the  water  we  drink, 
and  the  life  and  powers  that  impinge   upon   us 
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from  every  aide,  the  things  of  heiiUli  and  wealth, 
of  true  Bucceea  and  reiil  eihicatiou?  Iliatory  tolls 
us  what  man  has  been;  acicnce,  what  he  eliould 
be.  My  eurnest  plea,  then,  to  you,  my  fellow- 
teucherB,  is,  that  our  children,  the  future  citizens 
of  our  country,  shall  havo  the  privilege  and  the 
means  of  studying  science  throughout  their  whole 
school  course. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  count- 
opportunities  there  are  for  tiie  study  of  ele- 
mentary science  in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
I  taught  school  for  nearly  thirty  years  without 
having  even  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  abundance  of 
opportunities  there  is  for  children  to  study  their 
environment  of  earth  and  air  and  water,  of  life 
and  motion;  and  now  it  seems  that  the  means 
near  at  Imnd  for  human  growth  are  infinite  in 
inimbor  and'mfinite  in  possibilities.  What  is  there 
in  Geography?  That  environment,  especially  in 
the  conntry,  must  he  very  poor  indeed  that  does 
not  furnish  a  type  or  sjiecimen  of  every  form  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  Hills  and  valleys,  mountains 
and  plains,  brooks  and  rivers,  one  or  all  of  these 
natural  forma,  are  within  easy  reach  of  almost 
every  schoolhouse.  Now  the  study  of  Geography 
is  impossible  witliont  the  direct  observation  of  sur- 
face forms.  There  can  be  no  foundation  laid  for 
the  surface  forms  which  must  thereafter  be  im- 
agined, without  careful  observation.  The  first  four 
or  five  years  of  a  child's  school  life  may  be  spent 
very  profitably  in  obaervatioua  of  surface.  What  I 
have  said  of  Geography  is  just  as  true  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy.  The  modeling  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  going  on  all  the  time;  there  is  scitrcely  a 
school -jitril,  except  in  cities,  where  these  observa- 
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tioDB  cannot  be  carried  on  every  day.  In  meteo-  Meteorology, 
rology,  everywhere  there  are  clouds  and  winds,  and 
light  and  heat;  oven  if  the  snn  must  he  ohserved 
through  the  dense  city  smoke,  it  can  be,  and  its 
movements  noted,  the  changing  slant  of  its  rays 
from  day  to  day.  There  are  ice  and  snow,  and  ail 
the  forms  of  water,  immediately  open  to  ohserva- 
tion.  In  botany,  all  vegetation  offers  itself  to  the 
teacher.  Pota  of  flowers  may  be  put  in  the  win- 
dows, if  nothing  else.  Excursions  to  the  woods 
and  plains  may  be  taken.     Animal  life  may  also  zatAasj. 

be  studied  everywhere,— from  the  domestic  cat  to 
the  horses  that  draw  heavy  loada  through  the 
streets.  But  when  we  come  to  Ethnology  "and 
History,  the  means  of  observation  and  experience  Hiitory. 

are  most  abundant.  School  life  furnishes  countless 
opportunities  for  the  most  instrnctive  experiences. 
If  the  school  is  a  model  school,  a  pure  democracy,  if 
the  children  are  trained  to  govern  themselves,  then 
observations  of  the  best  form  of  government,  its 
failures  and  successes,  are  ever  before  the  pupils. 
The  observations  and  judgments  of  the  children 
are  to  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  and  direction 
of  the  teacher. 

I  know  very  well  what  answer  coold  be  made  by  That  which  is  of 

teachers  to  these  demands  for  the  continual  study  ""*■''*'»•'•»' 

.  ,       tBognt. 

of  elementary  science,  and  to  the  assertion  that 
bountiful  means  are  at  command  for  such  study. 
The  present  difficulty  is  in  the  way  of  public 
opinion,  the  demand  in  education  being  for  some- 
thing mysterious, —something  supposed  to  be  fonnd 
within  the  lids  of  the  test-book.  I  presume  this 
will  be  a  common  experience  with  all  teachers  who 
have  tried  to  develop  the  observing  powers  of 
children.     In   a  country  school,  surrouuded  with  1 
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the  bounties  of  iifttnre  in  the  way  of  lands,  woods, 
regetatioD,  and  animal  life,  if  tlie  teacher  should 
actually  take  the  children  out  into  the  fiehls  during 
school  sessions,  and  should  study  upon  the  form  that 
which  is  of  the  most  importance  fur  the  farmer  to 
know,  should  undertake  to  study  something  about 
the  anils,  fertilization,  something  of  the  insects  in- 
jurious to  fruits  and  ti-ees,  something  of  meteo- 
rology, or  of  drainage, — the  result  would  be  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  would  rise  in  indigna- 
ao-  tion  and  try  to  crush  suoh  "  uew-faiigled  notions." 
This  fiict  ha^  been  true  from  the  beginning,  that 
that  which  is  really  best  and  sweetest  and  most  use- 
ful to  the  people  is  that  which  they  have  cverhist- 
ingly  opposed  and  denied  as  true  and  right. 

But  we  must  go  farther,  and  ask  why  the  people 
reject  that  which  is  the  best.  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  They  thomselvcs  are  the  products  of  text' 
book  learning,  and  their  judgments  are  entirely 
governed  by  the  prejudices  induced  by  the  restric- 
tions of  their  own  education.  They  cannot  see  that 
the  child  can  be  bound  to  the  home  farm  through 
love  for  nature;  that  love  for  agriculture  will  come 
by  closer  obaervatiiin ;  they  cannot  see  that  the 
children  glide  away  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  be- 
come clerks  behind  the  counters  upon  this  sliding 
platform  built  of  text-books. 

Education  can  be  made  so  much  better,  so  much 
richer  in  means  and  influence  and  breadth,  by  mak- 
ing observation  the  foundation.  I  have  tried  to 
present  some  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
elementary  science,  and,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to 
turn  to  an  authority  which  many  will  accept  and 
few  deny, — to  the  argument  of  all  arguments: 


' '  The  Uw  of  tlie  Lord  is  perfect,  i 
Tlie  tesiimuoy  of  Ibo  Lord  h 


citing  tbe  soul : 
t,  making  wise 


the 


The  Btatulea  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejniciog  the  heart: 
The  coiiimamimeut  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enllghteuing  Ihe 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduriug  for  ever: 

Tbe  judgmenls  of  the  J^onl  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether. 

More  to  he  desired  are  they  Cbaii  gold,  yea,  than  much 
fine  gold: 

t'Sweeler  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 
feUoreover,  by  them  is  thy  Bervanl  warned: 
F  And  in  keeping  of  thcni  iliere  is  gieat  reward. 

Who  can  understand  hia  errors? 

Oleanse  Thou  nie  from  secret  faults. 

Keep  bad*  Thy  serviint  also  frnm  pregumptvmia  gint; 

Let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me  : 
\  Then  shall  I  be  upright, 
p  And  I  shall  be  Innocent  from  the  great  transgression." 

There  is  only  one  Bt«dy,  and  that  study  is  the, 
law;  the  coDversion  of  the  soul  ia  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  gained  by  the  personal  experi- 
ence and  insight  which  comes  from  self- activity. 
The  ideal  is  that  there  is  a  perfect  law,  that  the 
study  of  that  law  "  rejoiceth  the  heart,"  that  the 
law,  when  found  by  the  soul's  search,  is  "sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  The  Psalmist  is 
alive  and  aware  of  the  dangers  that  beset  a  aoul 
that  ia  not  in  touch  with  truth;  "Who  can  under- 
stand hia  errors  ?  Keep  back  Thy  servant  from 
preauinptuoiia  sins."  The  isolated  study  of  text- 
books has  for  its  main  product  the  presumption, 
"not  of  brains,"  but  of  knowledge — a  aelf -satis fac- 
tion which  is  a  bar  to  all  future  development. 
True  hutnUity,  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  has  for 
its  gaiu  the  "  Kingdom  of  lleaven,"  can  only  como 
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to  the  one  who  gains  Bome  apprehentiion  of  the 
.boundlessness  of  knowledge  and  of  the  depths  of 
truth  by  actual  personal  experience.  The  highest 
product  of  observatioii,  and  thut  which  no  other 
study  and  no  other  work  will  bring,  is  some  idea  of 
tho  infinity  of  knowledge  and  the  finiteness  of  man; 
out  of  these  conclusions  alone  comes  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  attitude  and  righteous  progress  of  man 
toward  the  truth  and  toward  (jod. 
"  For  lie  made  us  in  His  own  image." 


» 
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LANGUAGE  AND  HEARING-LANGUAGE. 

In  the  history  of  education  the  discussione  of  gj^j^^^j 
the  principlea  and  methods  of  teaching  Inngoage,  tioneuttoiiui- 
eBpeciallyinethods,  ocenpj  by  far  the  largest  place:  ^''*'*' 
this  ia  true  of  language  from  the  days  when  the 
Humanists  held  universal  sway  up  to  the  present  I 

time.     Tho  relations  of  language  to  the  evolution  i 

of  the  human  race  are  of  the  closest  nature:  so 
close,  that  some  psychologists,  notably  Max  Mfdier, 
strive  to  prove  that  there  can  he  no  thought  with- 
out language.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  langnage  ia  by  far  the 
most  prominent  factor  in  education. 

The  relation  of  language  to  the  people  ^fio  BeUHea  of  the 
speak  it  and  whose  ancestors  created  it  is  similar bodrtatbeaUod. 
to  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  and,  in- 
versely, the  body  to  the  mind.  It  is  a  well-recog- 
nized fact  that  the  attitude  and  hearing  of  the 
body  and  its  geatures  are  marked  indications  of 
the  mind's  character  and  influence.  Thought  con- 
trols, modifies,  and  develops  or  degrades  physical 
organs  and  physical  power. 

Emotions  of  different  kinds  set  in  action  invol- j^„( ,( j^j^, 
untarily  the  whole  body:  joy  is  easily  recognized tioni. 
by  the  attitude,  hearing,  and   inflections  of  the 
body,  the  particular  state  of  the  mind  out  of  which 
it  arises,  modifying  the  action  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism.     Fenr   has  its    strong   influence,   chcctiu^ 
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nerve  ciirrente  and  contracting  muscleB,  Each 
emotion,  either  of  pain  or  pleiisuro,  influences  in  a 
marked  degree  nerve  and  musculur  action.  A 
person  in  11  state  of  constant  merriment  lias  a 
characteristic  bearing;  one  controlled  by  continual 
despair  has  a  eharucteristic  bearing:  one  animated 
by  hate  of  munl<ind  carries  the  indications  of  this 
hatred  in  every  muscle.  It  is  past  all  question  that 
every  emotion  has  its  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  body,  inHuencing  the  growth  and  developmiint 
of  physical  power. 

The  sensorium,  muHcular  system,  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves  nil  contribute  to  the  most  eifective 
act  of  attention,  enhancing  the  thought.  Acta  of 
educative  attention  are  in  essence  a  means  of 
physical  training  which  insures  the  higher  develop-  J 
meut  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  attention. 

In  expression,  the  nse  of  the  body  is  more  proiil 
nonnced  than  in  attention.     The  agents  of  erpre 
sion  are  continually  modified  by  the  varioua  lavwi 
cular  adjustments  necessary  to  ezpreseive  acts. 

In  pure  reflection,  the  body  is  not  immediately:! 
used  as  an  instrument  of  reception,  but  still  indl>- 
cates  mental  states.     Its  bearings  or  attitudes  a 
best  Sidapted  to  the  mental  eEFort  necessary  to  r 
flection,  in  which  state  all  receptive  and  executive 
action  of  the  organism  is  snspended  until  the  par- 
ticular line  of  action  has   been  deterinined. 
other  words,  there  is  no  absolute  inertia  of   th«.g 
body  in  any  mental  acts. 

The  mind  to  a  marked  extent  creates  the  body  J 1 
every  flbre  of  the  brain,  every  nerve  tract,  everj  1 
bundle  of  muscles, — indeed,  all  the  organs  of  the] 
body,  strongly  indicate  the  influence  of  the  miitd  1 
npon  the  Ijody.     This  is  true  of  each  individual;  J 
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hut  each  individual  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  indi- 
viduals coming  into  the  world  with  a  body  that  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  product  of  ancestral  develop- 
ment.    The  mind  is  continually  creating  the  body. 

The  relation  of  a  language  to  a  people  whoThereiationd 
created  it  has  much  the  siiiiie  relation  as  has  the  ''"K"'"  *°  ■ 
body  to  the  miud.  A  language  is  a  body  created, 
not  by  one  individual,  but  contributed  to  by  all 
of  the  iudividual  units  of  a  p.eople  and  their  pro- 
genitors from  the  beginning.  The  creation  or  de- 
velopment of  language  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  thought  development,  following  the  law  of  all 
forms  of  expression.  The  genera!  thought  of  a 
people,  whatever  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  it  has  arrived,  is  indicated  by  the  language 
of  that  people.  A  dialect  is  generally  recognized  Dialect ietliw 
as  a  case  of  arrested  development.  It  is  not  an 
idiosyncrasy  or  eccentricity  r  it  is  simply  an  indica- 
tion that  a  people  who  use  the  dialect  has  not  kept 
pace  in  its  development  with  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race  who  use  a  common  language. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  language  back  to  ne  orieln  ot 
its  origin;  but  the  beginnings  of  language,  it  isi^fof  ■ 
not  impossible  to  suppose,  sprang  from  the  crude 
necessities  of  a  race  just  emerging  into  something 
like  intelligence.  Every  word,  no  doubt,  sprang 
from  the  immediate  necessity  of  thought.  Every 
idiom  marked  a  peculiar  phase  of  thought.  Every 
modification  of  subject  or  predicate  indicated  a 
step  in  human  progress.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the 
present,  new  inventions,  discoveries,  explorations, 
not  to  consider  newly  awakened  perceptions  of 
being  and  feeling,  make  demands  for  new  words 
or  old  words  with  jiew  meTinings.  In  languages 
iike  the  German,  the  original  language  of  the  ijeo- 
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pie  servos  them  in  using  old  words  with  changed 
and  higher  nieai)iiige;  while  in  English  the  source 
of  new  worda  ia  found  in  the  Greek,  Ltttiti,  and 
other  languages. 

It  ia  aot  my  purpose  to  give  a  general  indication 
'■  of  how  language  is  developed,  hut  to  show  the 
close  relation  of  the  growth  of  a  language  to  the 
growth  of  a  people.  A  language  in  itself  indicates 
better  than  any  other  means  the  exact  elage  o(  the 
growtJi  and  civilization  of  the  people  who  speak  it. 
A  geologist  reads  in  a  characteristic  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  the  geological  history  of  that  sur- 
face. This  fact  has  a  far  deeper  significance 
wheu  applied  to  language.  Although  philology  is 
a  comparatively  new  science,  yet  as  a  means  of 
studying  the  spiritual  life  and  growth  of  a  people 
it  is  incomparable.  Ruins  and  implements  give 
fleeting,  disoonnected  insight  into  a  people's  his- 
tory; hut  the  language  of  u  people,  the  tracing  of 
even  one  word  hack  to  something  like  a  supposed 
origin,  is  a  vista  in  the  life  of  that  people. 

The  language  also  indicates  the  environment  of 
a  people.  When  it  was  found  that  in  Sanscrit 
there  wore  no  names  for  animals  of  Asia  tliat  live 
iu  the  OiuB  hasin,  it  was  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Aryan  race  did  not  have  its  origin  there.  A  lan- 
guage ia  the  ethnographic  body  of  a  people,  re- 
flecting the  life  and  thought  of  that  people,  from 
the  beginning.  Just  as  the  nerve  tracts  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  of  the  body  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  mind  of  an  individual,  so  do  the 
words,  idioms,  and  syntax  of  a  language  indicate 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  assembled 
mind  of  a  race. 

The  one  insuperable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
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educative  value  of  dead  languages  is,  that  in  noV«iBeottiiBit»4y 

other  way  can  the  spirit,  the  genius,  and  the  inner"' 

history  of  a  people  be  so  thoroughly  nnderstood  as 

in  a  language.     The  Greek  language,  for  instance, 

ia  the  body  that  remains  to  us  of  a  departed  soul, 

showing  what  that  soul  was  on  this  earth — how 

it  stmggled  and  grew,  what  its  imaginations,  its 

religions,  its  aspirations,  and  its  victories  were. 

Greek   history  can  be   best  understood   through 

its  language.     The  study  of  a  language,  dead  or 

living,  is  a  study   of  the   human   spirit.      This 

fact  gives  ua  the  method  and  motive  for  the  study. 

The  study  of  dead  forms,  whether  in  our   own 

vernacular  or  in  a  language  of  the  past,  ia  of  the 

lowest  educative  value;  but  the  study  of  a  dead 

language  that  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  revival  of 

pictures  long  gone  by,  an  understanding  of  the 

inner  life  of  the  people  once  using  it,  what  they 

thought,  how  they  atruggled,  how  they  conquered 

or  failed,  gives  the  student  an  impulse  in  the  right 

direction,  and  determines  the  method  by  which  all 

languages  should  be  learned — the  method  which 

arouses  the  deepest  interest  and  attains  the  most 

valuable  results. 

The  literature  of  any  language  contains  in  itself  KeUtiDn  of  uteni- 
the  history  of  the  highest  life  of  the  people.  The  *^  »'"'*''^- 
loftiest  aapirationa  of  the  Italians  we  get  from 
Dante,  of  the  Roniana  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  of 
the  Greeks  from  Homer  and  Xenophon.  Because 
the  methods  of  the  Humanists  conaist,  in  general, 
of  empty  formalism,  because  much  of  the  study  of 
modem  language,  and  even  our  own,  is  of  the  same 
nature,  the  direct  inheritance  of  our  pedagogical 
ancestors,  because  language  has  been  taught 
with  the  leiist  educative  effect,— present  no  valid 
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reasotu  why  the  stud;  uf  dead  or  living  languages 
■hoDid  be  discarded.  A  knuwledge  of  each  and 
every  language  which  ha«  poared  iU  flood  of  words 
into  English  speech  reveals  to  the  learner  the 
otherwise  hidden  might  of  his  own  vemacalar,  and 
enhances  greatly  his  power  of  thonght  and  expres- 
rion.  "  A  modern  language  is  the  mirror  in  which 
oneseeabis  own  language."  Are  not  the  nnscicn- 
tific  and  therefore  extravagant  methods  of  teach- 
ing laogaages  the  reason  why  so  many  students, 
aft«r  years  of  drill  in  dead  forms,  know  so  little  of 
what  they  have  tried  to  study  ? 
w  It  may  he  well  for  us  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  method  by  whieh  a  child  learns  the  spoken 
language.  The  subject  should  be  of  deep  interest 
to  teachers,  especially  undflr  the  teachings  of 
Freyor,  i'erez,  Darwin,  Taine,  RomaiR'S,  and  other 
scientists  who  have  assisted  so  materiully  in  this 
direction.  In  the  first  place,  a  child  makes  his 
own  language — a  language  of  gesture,  a  language 
of  babblings,  which  has  its  vaguo  but  significant 
meaning  to  the  child.  Then  comes  the  language 
that  he  heurs  spoken  around  him.  What  are  the 
diffictilties  Ihut  a  child  has  to  overcome  in  learn- 
ing this  language?  Because  ovory  child  Icarna 
the  language  with  such  ease,  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  difficulties  arc  slight. 
HMHDE-Uncute  I  am  now  discussing  how  a  child  learns  to  hear, 
?hi«p"'  '  *  or  to  understand,  oral  language.  It  is  true  that 
bearing  and  speaking  have  exceedlugly  close  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  but  they  are  two  things  en- 
tirely different  in  themselves  and  in  acquisition; 
hearing  is  learned  by  a  series  of  acts  of  attention; 
(peaking,  by  practice  in  vttoring  thought,    In  any. 
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thing  like  gcieotific  iiivestigatioa  the  two  muet  be 
kept  eepiiTJito. 

Let  UB  coDsider  the  treniemlous  obstacles  a  child  *»>»t«l«'w"«^» 
,  ■         ,       ,  ,  child  overcome   ' 

must  overcome    111    learning  to    hear    language,  i^.minftnhi.. 
These  difficultiea  may  beat  Im  described  by  a  pur-  isnKBaw. 
tial    analysis   of    speech.       Prouiinciation    is    the 
main  factor  in  oral  language.     It  may  be  generally 
defined  iis  making  oral  words  by  means  of  the 
vocal  organs.     The  pronunciation  of  a  word  con- 
Bists  of,  first,  the  enunciation  of  each  sound  ele- 
ment; second,  the  articulation  or  uniting  of  the 
sounds  cnunciatod.     In  articulation   there  is  an 
imperceptible    pause    between    two     successively 
uttered  sounds,  and  a  perceptible  pause  between 
syllables;  third,  in  words  of  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble inflection  of  voice  or  accent  upon  one  of  the 
syllables;    fourth,  a    slight  inflection    less  than 
accent,  which  is  called  rhythm,  in  the  utterance  of 
every  syllable.     In  the  analysis  of  pronunciation  Pronnociatin, 
we  have  enunciation,  articulation,  pauses — percep-  ^atniaj^*, 
tible  and  imperceptible, — accent,  and  rhythm. 

The  second  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in 
hearing-language  is  the  mastery  of  idioms,    TheWMteryolwi" 
idioms,  i.e.,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  words 
in  sentences,  differ  greatly  in  form  in  different  lan- 
guages; indeed,  the  principal  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come in  learning  a  foreign  language  is  the  idiom, 
and  it  is  reaiionable  to  suppose  that  this  same  diffi- 
culty confronts  the  child,     A  sentence  consists  of 
words  related  in   conventional  order,  or  syntax. 
The  function  of  each  word  is  to  arouse  certain  puctiiiH  of  k 
definite    activities;    the    sentence    arouses    these  *""*■ 
activities  in  a  certain  definite  relation.     The  idiom 
being  an   arbitrary  and  conventional  relation  of 
words  to  each  other,  must  bo  act^uirud  hj  tUa  «asA- 
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dfttion  of  the  tfaoogbt  with  the  conscioiu  efbei  ol 

tbe  idiom. 

The  tonndation  of  the  apoken  Ua^agv  ia  Toice, 
or  Tocalizeti  breath,  modified  by  the  orgaiu  of 
■peech.  The  shape  of  the  tooU  caTity  or  tbe 
exact  poaitioQ  of  the  orguis  is  an  iRdispen«ible 
condition  for  tbe  making  of  definite  voice  elements. 
rheK  definite  qnaiities  or  roice  elements  ilep^id 
upon  the  shape  of  the  organs  anterior  to  tbe  tool 
w.  cliords.  In  the  utterance,  then,  of  a  aentetice  we 
have  articulation ;  the  proonnctAtion;  the  relation 
of  words  to  each  ether,  or  the  lyntax  of  tbe  bmi- 
t«ncn;  tbe  rhythm  of  each  syllable,  which  we  call 
melody;  and  the  combined  rhythm  of  all  tbe 
•yllables,  or  hanDonj;  bock  of  this,  emphasis,  the 
apontaneoDB  impulse  of  the  voice  in  infection, 
is  the  direct  reBei  of  the  highest  impulse  of  tbe 
thought  itself;  force  of  voice  which  denotes  the 
intensity  of  the  being;  and  quality,  which  shows 
tbe  kind  of  emotion  or  degree  uf  eaniestof^a  which 
moves  tbe  speaker.  Vocalized  breath  or  voice, 
rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  and  emphasis  are  not 
otMtractions  in  learning  to  hear  language;  tbey  are 
helps  spontaneously  generated  and  understood. 

The  diHiculties  to  overcome  in  learning  to  bear 
language  consists  prtncipully  of  pronunciation  and 
idiom.  Learning  to  hear  language  consists  of  func- 
tioning words  and  idioms.  A  word  is  functioned 
when  it  acts  upon  consciousness  and  arouses  in- 
ituntly  certain  definite  activities — activities  which 
the  word  was  made  to  arouse.  The  activities 
whi':h  a  wor<1  when  functioned  arouses  in  co&- 
iciuusnotis  we  sbwll  cull  appropriate  acHvities.  The 
{[cmttral  law  of  iissuclntion  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

•ffijOJi  two  flcthitiBB,  either  simiile  oi'  complex, 
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immediately  Bucceed  each  other  in  conBciousnesB, 
the  after  appearance  of  one  of  these  activities  has 
a  tendency  to  recall  the  other.  The  particular  law 
relating  to  functioning  of  words  iar  When  the 
mental  correspondence  of  the  word  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  its  appropriate  activities,  or  vice 
versa,  the  reappearance  of  the  correspondence  to 
the  word  hag  a  tendency/  to  recall  its  appropriate 
activities,  or  vice  versa. 

An  oral  word,  throngh  the  ear,  aronses  its  cor- Apprejriite 
respondence  in  consciousness,  and  this  correspond- "^''^'^*' 
ence   in   turn  arouses  certain  activitipn,  which  I 
call  appropriate  activities,  in  contradistinction  to 
corresponding  activ^^s.      A   word    that   merely 
arouses  its  correspOTiaence  without  any  further 
effect  in   consciousness  is   not   functioned.    The 
law  for  the  functioning  of  every  word  may  be 
stated  under  the  general  law  of  association.     Two 
activities  must  immediately  succeed  each  other: 
the    first   activity   is    the    effect    of   the  word,  or 
its   correspondence;    the  second    activity  is  the 
appropriate  activity.     When  these  two  activities       Lawreit* 
immediately  succeed  each  other  in  consciousness, 
the  appearance  of  one  thereafter  lias  a  tendency 
to  recall  the  other.     There  is  no   other  law  by 
which  a  word  can  be  learned.     Words  are  learned 
by  acts  of  association, — the  association  of  tlie  effect 
of  the  word  itaelf  with  the  appropriate  activities,  or 
the  activities  which  it  was  made  to  recall.    A  word 
is  learned  by  repetition  of  these  acta  of  association. 
The  leas  the  intensity  of  the  act,  the  greater  theSeistinnofinti 
number  of  repetitions,  and,  conversely,  the  niore"''"'"'''^*'' 
intense  the  acts  of  association,  the  fewer  the  num- 
ber of  repetitions  necessary. 

The  intensity  of  these  acts  of  association  with 
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children,  we  will  grant,  depends  entirely  npon  in- 
terest. That  interest  is  iironsed  bj  a  deeiri:  to  un- 
derstand what  other  people  are  saying.  There  is 
QD,  interest  in  tho  eSeet  of  the  word  itaeif;  tho 
interest  ia  entirely  dependent  npon  the  emotions 
aroused  by  the  appropriate  activities  which  the 
correBpondonce  to  the  word  reciiHs,  We  have 
briefly  stated  the  difKcnlties  which  cliildren  must 
Bnrmount  in  learning  to  hear  language,  and  ulso 
the  action  of  the  law  by  which  the  dtlliculties 
must  be  overcome.  Each  word  is  made  by  itself, 
each  Bound  in  an  oral  word  is  made  by  itself,  and 
must  really  be  heard  by  itself;  still  the  process  of 
menttUly  synthetizing  these  jounda  is  perfectly 
iiutomatic.  The  child  is  va^Rly  conscious  of  the 
elfect  of  tho  word  as  a  wliolo,  and  altfaough  the 
sounds  are  continually  uttered  in  his  presence,  he 
never  makes  an  attempt  unprompted  to  lymlyze 
an  onil  word  into  its  component  jiarts,  A  word 
acts  instantaneously  like  any  other  object,  and 
acts  as  a  whole. 

'Jro  illustrate  this  point:  an  object  ia  presented 
to  the  child, — a  doll,  or  a  dog.  An  immediate  in- 
terest, or  emotion  of  pleasure,  is  aroused  in  con- 
eciousness  by  the  presence  of  the  object;  the  child 
has  activities  appropriute  to  the  word  at  the  same 
time  the  word  "doll,"  or  "dog,"  is  Hpoken,  The 
conditions  of  tho  act  of  association  are  perfect,  and 
the  associative  act  takes  place  in  consciousDess. 
The  greater  the  interest  of  the  child,  the  more  in- 
tense, and  therefore  the  more  effectiTe,  the  act. 
The  child  must  first  have  the  appropriate  activities 
in  his  mind  to  be  brought  into  consciousness,  and 
the  effect  of  the  word  nmst  be  there  in  immediate 
euceesBion.     Thereafter,  if  the  act  of  association 
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IB  an  effective  one,  when  the  word  "doll"  or 
"  dog  "  is  spoken  the  appropriate  activities  come 
into  consciouBnesa. 

Idioms  are  lennied  in  mnch  the  same  wav.     The  Raw  idionu  ue 
difference  is  that  the  effect  of  the  idiom  is  to'^"""*' 
unite  conscious  activities  in  immediate  succeBsion; 
as,  "A  dog  runs/' — which  idiom  unites  the  idea  of 
dog  with  the  motion  of  the  dog. 

The  child  begins  to  hear  language  long  before 
he  begins  to  speak.  He  begins  instinctively  and 
spontaneonsly  to  follow  the  law.  Parents  have 
intuitively  a  method  of  teaching  children  to  hear 
language.  They  make  no  attempt  whatever  to 
divide  the  oral  word  into  its  component  sounds. 
They  understand  perfectly  that  if  the  child  is  at- 
tentive and  deeply  interested  in  an  ohject  it  will 
have  no  diflScnlty  in  learning  its  name. 

Under  this  law  and  under  these  general  rela- Relation  o(  word* 
tions  the  great  work  of  acquiring  vocabulai7  and  "    ""^    ' 
idioms  begins  with  the  child.     First  a  few  words  1 

are  learned,— the  names  of  objects  in  which  he 
is  immediately  interested :  "  mamma,"  "  papa," 
"cat,"  "dog,"  and  so  on.  Then  follow  the  words 
united  into  idioms,  the  learning  of  each  word  and 
each  idiom  springing  directly  from  the  necessities 
of  thought,  a  child  rarely  ever  remembering  a 
word  which  baa  failed  to  arouse  certain  definite 
conscious  activities.  The  attention  of  the  child  is 
controlled  by  the  words  which  recall  thought,  or 
by  the  desire  to  know  the  name  of  an  object. 

We  look  upon  the  common  fact  of  a  child  "s 'Wiiat 
learning  the  language  in  two  or  three  years  aSyj^^^ 
something  very  natural,  always  to  be  expected, 
and  having  in  itself  nothing  of  the  niarvelloua; 
yet  when  we  study  the  matter  closely  and  compare 
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it  with  Bome  of  the  methods  used  later  in  school, 
it  ia  indeed  a  wonderfnl  process  of  mental  action. 
A  child  acquirea  in  three  years  the  foundation  of 
his  own  vernacular:  the  pronunciation  and  funda- 
mental idiome  of  the  language  are  tn  this  com- 
paratively short  time  within  his  power.  There  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  obBtructions  in  the  way; 
every  step  ia  met  and  overcome  with  grpat  ease. 

SowparenutMch  Parents  never  attempt  to  teach  words  which 
are  not  needed  for  immediate  use;  that  is,  words 
that  are  not  directly  associated  with  appropriate 
activities.     The  language  which  a  child  acquirea 

■  is  adapted  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  thought; 

^1  thus  a  certain  body  of  language  becomea  his  own, 

P  to  be  used  in  hearing  and  expression.     The  lan- 

guage conforms  to  the  thought;  thought  and 
speech  become  a  unit  in  hearing  and  in  speaking. 

Adiptation oi lut-  The  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  aentences  a 
■  child  learns  to  use  depends  upon  the  simplicity 
complexity  of  his  thought.  When  this  wonderful' 
process  ia  explained  to  teachers,  and  it  is  present) 
to  them  as  an  example  of  what  spontaneity  wiH' 
do  for  the  child,  the  answer  often  comes,  "This 
is  natural,"  "  Tjie  cliild  learns  that  naturally," 

This  word  "natural,"  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins— a  multitude  of  sins  of  igno- 
rance. It  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  word 
in  its  true  significance,  or  in  ita  scientific  applica- 
tion. There  ia  a  vast  difference  between  that 
which  becomes  natural  through  habit,  and  that 
which  is  according  to  nature.  The  word  natural 
can  have  no  scientific  meaning  other  than  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  the  being.  Teaching  is  the 
presentation  of  conditions  for  the  normal  or 
iawtul  action  of  the  mind.     That  teaching  ia  mort- 
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natural  which  is  best  adiipted  to  the  laws  of  mental 
action.  If,  then,  the  chikl  learns  to  hesi'  the  oral 
language  naturally,  by  conforming  to  the  liiwa  of 
its  own  being,  why  should  he  not  eontinue  the 
process  by  the  same  method  ?  Why  should  he  not 
learn  the  written  laugiiage  and  all  other  lan- 
guages by  coitforming  to  an  immutable  law  of  the 
human  mind  ? 

The  forms,  correct  and  incorrect,  of  language  imiuuon. 

are  acquired  almost  entirely  by  imitation.  What- 
ever of  speech  a  child  hears  at  home,  in  the  street, 
and  in  society  he  imitutes;  he  forms  strong  habits 
of  language,  good  or  bad,  which  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  later  in  life,  even  under  the  best  teach- 
ing, to  wholly  eradicate.  All  this  imitation  of 
language,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  acquired  and 
controlled  by  a  desire  to  understand  and  express 
thought;  there  in  little  or  no  copying  of  meaning- 
less words;  the  chikl  has  a  motive  iu  his  acts,  and 
adheres  tenaciously  to  that  motive. 

The  child  when  he  enters  school  has  learned  How  mmidiM- 
more  of  language  than  he  ever  afterwards  can  ^^^^^^^/n , 
learn.     How  shall  his  knowledge  of,  and  power chim  enter* 
over,    language    he    enhanced?     By    the     aame"*"™" 
natural  method  he  has  pursued  so  assiduously  and 
saccessfully  for  six  years  F    Or  shall  a  new  method 
be  introduced  which  has  for  its  basis  the  hypothe- 
sis that  forms   of    speech   must   be  learned   for 
form's  sake,  unrelated  and  not  impelled  by  the 
immediate  necessities  of  thought  ?    Shall  an  un- 
natural method  be  begun  when  he  enters  the  por- 
tals of  the  Bchoolhouse?    Shall  his  language,  his 
sentences  and  their  modifications,  grow  with  the 
growth  of  thought,  conforni  to  thought,  be  adapted 
to  thought,  arouse  thought  ?    Or  shall  words  be 
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learned  by  themselves  and  for  themeelvea,  with  A 
vagiio  belief  on  the  port  of  his  teacher  thut  itt  some 
future  time  lie  may  have  the  thoiight  necessary  for 
their  use  ?  Is  it  possible  to  euhanee  this  magnifi- 
cent spontaneoiiB  product  by  continuing  the  same 
method  in  teaching;  that  is,  adapting  language  to 
tho  conditiouB  of  mental  growth  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  make  thought  development  the  centre  and  adapt 
the  teaching  of  language  to  every  step  in  thought  ? 
The  child  has  been  unuousciouBly  learning  the 
forms  of  language,  including  etymology  and  syn- 
tax, from  the  beginning;  that  he  should  continue 
tho  study  of  grammar  is  beyond  doubt.  A  very 
Berioiia  question  ib:  How  should  he  continue  this 
mostimportant  branch  of  knowledge  ?  Is  grammar 
also  to  he  taught  as  a  special  subject,  isolated 
from  all  other  subjects  ?  Must  tlie  knowledge  of 
language  outgrow  the  necessities  of  thought  with 
the  supposition  that  it  will  some  day  be  needed 
when  porchancs  thought  is  evolved  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  grammar  be  made  the  warp  and 
woof  of  language  which  springs  directly  from 
thought,  under  the  strong  impnlses  to  hear  and  to 
express  thought  ?  Shall  it  be  spun  and  woven  by 
itself  without  regard  to  inner  necessities  or  with- 
out direct  adaptation  to  the  activities  of  conscious- 
nesB  ? 

There  are  two  fundamental  uses  of  language 
and  the  grammar  of  language.  The  first  is  to  en- 
hance, to  deepen  and  to  broaden  the  understanding 
of  speech  and  printed  language;  the  second  is  to 
make  language,  both  spoken  and  written,  an  ade- 
quate means  for  the  expression  of  thought:  both 
motives  are  a  nnit  in  the  action  and  reaction  of 
language,  iu  the  intensification  of  conscious  octivi- 
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ties.  Hearing,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  are 
the  formal  modes  of  learning  language;  tlie  ques- 
tion is,  then,  can  the  power  to  use  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  correct  habits  of  language,  be 
acquired  hy  a  continuons  and  complete  union 
with  intrinsic  thought  ? 

The  purely  formal  studies  of  the  past  havoiioMceMityior 
been  in  a  great  degi'ee  a  stern  and  awful  neces- ""^y '"""^ 
sity;  there  was  little  else  to  teach  besides  spell- 
ing, copy-writing,  parsing,  analysis,  and  construc- 
tion. It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  compara- 
tively, that  abundant  means  of  thought  evolution 
have  been  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  school- 
room; new-born  sciences,  a  real  geography,  and  a 
reformed  history, — all  are  ours  to  use  as  the  high- 
est conditions  of  human  development.  The  neces-iTi 
sity  for  the  extravagant  waste  of  time  and  energy  ** 
is  gone  forever.  These  magnificent  enbjects,  full 
of  sweetness  and  light,  rich  with  divine  thought 
and  power,  have  come  to  the  doors  of  the  school- 
room.    Shall  they  enter  ? 
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READING  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO    THE 
CENTRAL  SUBJECTS. 

"  HzAVixo  is  a  meDUU  procen.  It  consists  of  « 
■eqnrflce  of  metiUl  actiritin  im mediate] j  oumI 
or  induced  bjr  the  action  ot  written  or  printed 
words  amioged  in  aentenc«a.  I  propose  to  dianus 
the  psjcfaologj  and  pedagogics  of  reading  as  a 
mode  of  attention.  OnU  reading  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  comes  under  the  head  of  speecfa. 
Many  of  iiic  grossest  errors  in  teaching  reading 
spring  from  ronfonnding  the  two  processes  of  at- 
tention and  expression.  Reading  in  itself  is  not 
eipreMion  any  more  than  observation  or  bearing- 
Iniiguuge  is  expression.  The  custom  of  makiog 
onil  reading  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
moans  of  tt^acliing  reading  has  led  to  the  many 
errors  prevuteiit  tu-day. 

■  Ubservation  is  thinking;  hcaring-langnage  is 
thinking;  reading  is  thinking;  and  in  anything 
like  a  reiiBonaifle  diecuHsion  of  the  peychologicol 
naturo  of  ruadinf;  the  siibject  of  oral  reading  must 
be  roferruil  to  iU  proper  place  aa  a  mode  of  ex- 
j>ro8aion. 

Heading  in  itself  has  no  educative  value;  it  does 
not  givu  rise  to  h  succession  of  educative  acta  any 
more  thiui  does  seeing,  hearing,  or  touching.  The 
value  of  ri'Jiding  in  education  depends  entirely 
U]ioii  the  ("Inciitive  Kii!>j(jct  presented,  and  upon 
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the  intensity  of  the   conscious  acts.      Ordinary 

reading,  then,  is  not  educative.     It  may  couaist  of 

11  flucceseioD  of  conscious  states  without  any  uppre- 

oiable  degree  uf  intensity;  it  may  consist  of  intense  \ 

immoral  states  degrading  to  the  mind:  iu  a  word, 

reading  in  itself  is  not  moral,  neither  does  it  neces-KeadineinftKii 

sarily  induce  educative  action.     Reading  may  lead  ""  "w"i- 

to  the  pollution  of  the  soul;  or,  under  the  right 

conditions,  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  its  highest  , 

development  and  elevation.     The  educative  value  The  ednutiTe 

of  reading,  then,  depends  (1)  upon  what  is  read;"""' 

(2)  upon  how  it  is  read. 

With  these  very  important  modiiicationH  in  view  RMding  tse  ^ 

it  is  readily  seen  that  reading  in  itself  may  be  JJ^'^^J^""*  *"  J 
made,  next  to  observation,  the  greatest  factor  in 
education.  Reading  opens  all  the  historical  rec- 
ords of  the  past,  all  the  discussions  and  discov- 
eries that  have  been  made  throughout  the  ages.  By 
reading,  poetry  and  literature  may  become  essen- 
tial means  of  human  growth.  Here  I  wish  to  re- 
peat what  1  have  already  said  in  discussing  atten- 
tion :  a  reader  does  not  think  the  thouglit  of  an  Rudioe  m 
author,  he  simply  thinks  bis  1 
the  action  of  words  upon  the  mind  ideas  arise 
above  the  plane  of  consciousness;  individnal  con-: 
cepts  and  judgments  that  have  formerly  been  in 
consciousness  reappear,  and  are  recombiued  and 
associated ;  new  units  are  formed  aaid  fresh  judg- 
mentssuggested;  but  the  mental  results  of  written 
or  printed  words  upon  the  mind  are  predetermined 
by  the  mind  itself.  If  it  were  true  that  reading  is 
"getting  the  tliougiit  of  an  author,"  then  we  should 
have  to  suppose  tliat  the  reader  has  the  power  to 
think  as  the  author  thinks,  the  same  power  of  im- 
agination, the  same  power  of  inference,  of  gener- 
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alizatioii;  in  faut  the  power  to  folinw  the  s 
processes  of  reafloriing, 

nca<lit]g  is  thinking,  and  thinking  depends 
utterly  upon  the  inJividnal  power  of  the  mind. 
The  difference  between  reading,  and  etndjing 
books  consists  entirely  in  the  f»ct  that  the  latter 
action  ia  more  intense  than  the  former.  In  or- 
dinary reading,  waves  or  states  of  consciousness 
succeed  each  other  with  more  or  less  rapidity; 
but  in  the  study  of  text,  states  of  consciousness 
are  held  under  the  action  of  the  wilt,  lu  reading, 
a  sentence  arouses  a  thought  which  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  and  soon;  in 
study,  the  tliought  aroused  by  the  sentence  is  de- 
layed or  hemmed  in,  more  distinctly  presented  to 
the  eyo,  and  therefore  intensified  by  the  action  of 
the  will.  The  result  of  this  hemming  tn  and  in- 
tensification is  a  more  vivid  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable  inferences.  Ordinary  read- 
ing is  the  essential  preparation  for  study,  as  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  is  (or  observation. 

The  psychology  of  reading,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  study,  plays  such  an  immense  part  in  education, 
that  its  comprehension  is  a  prime  necessity. 

A  written  or  printed  word  hiis  one  function  and 
one  only,  and  that  function  is  to  arouse  or  recall 
into  consciousness  certain  definite  and  related  ac- 
tivities—activities  which  the  word  was  made  to 
recall;  in  other  words,  those  activities  which,  by 
convention,  are  assigned  to  the  action  of  the  word 
itself.  A  word  is  an  object:  it  has  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  and  weight;  it  ia  made  up  of 
parts;  it  acta  upon  cousciousnesa  by  the  same  law 
and  in  precisely  the  same  general  manner  that 
an^  other  object   acts;    it  acts    instantaneously 
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through  the  nerve  tracts  of  sight;  it  is  the  canse 
of  an  effect  in  consciousuess,  which  effect,  as  with 
other  objects,  corresponds  to  the  object  that 
caused  it.  Any  and  all  printed  worde  act  in  the 
same  way,  prodncing  an  effect  or  mental  corre- 
spondence. 

This  mental  correspondence  of  a  word  has  no  corrapoadciict  oi 
value  in  itself;  it  is  merely  and  solely  a  means  to """'*■ 
an  end.  When  the  word  is  functioned,  its  effect 
in  coneciousnesB,  or  its  correspondouce  in  con- 
sciousness, recalls  certain  definite  activities.  These 
activities  may  he  called  appropriate  activities. 
The  term  npproprinte  activities  has  but  one  rela- 
tion, namely,  to  the  word  which  was  made  to  recall 
the  activities.  The  correspondence  to  any  object, 
for  instance  to  a  word,  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  word  in  consciousness.  The  appropriate  activ- 
ities are  recalled  by  the  correspondence  of  the  word 
to  itself. 

I  have  said  that  each  word,  by  means  of  its  cor- Tiie  word  ud  the 
respondence  in  consciousness,  recalls  certain  defi-*"""^' 
nite  activities.  Certain  words,  nouns  for  instance, 
either  common  or  proper,  arouse  definite  activities 
which  are  not  of  necessity  immediately  related  to 
other  activities.  Other  classes  of  words,  such  as 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
verbs,  have  for  their  function  the  arousing  of  cer- 
tain definite  activities  in  immediate  relation  to 
other  activities;  that  is,  their  effects  have  only  a 
suggestive  relation  to  other  activities.  Thus  we 
have  the  sentence  consisting  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate and  modifiers  of  the  subject  and  predicate. 
The  sentence  arouses  certain  definite  activities  in 
relation  each  to  the  other.  "We  say  that  a  sentence 
aroweea  complete  thought  in  consciousness;   but 
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tliU  stiitetiiont  is  hardly  sufficient,  as  many  an 
tenet!  does  iiot  arouse  complete  thought,  but  is 
immeiliiitely  relate<j  to  the  thought  which  precedes 
or  to  that  wliicli  follows  it. 
Wttijatf^tkai-      If  you  wiah  to  atudy  psychology  there  is  scarcely 
•"•  a  better  way  tliau  to  have  some  one  write  words 

upon  the  blackboard  and  try  to  a<:coutit  for  the 
presence  of  activities  in  conscioiisiieiis  caused  by 
the  words  thus  written.  The  arrangement  of 
words  iu  sentences  or  syntax  of  language,  is  an 
arbitrary  relation.  The  idiomatic  relations,  we  all 
know,  differ  in  a  marked  degree  among  different 
languages.  The  idioms  are  generally  learned  in 
bearing-language,  and  tlie  habit  of  mind  which 
induces  the  proper  action  of  an  idiom  itt  easily 
formed  in  the  child's  effort  to  understand  oral 
language.  In  printing  or  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage the  arrangement  of  sentences  is  from  left 
to  right;  in  other  languages  it  may  be  froiri  right 
to  left,  up  or  down ;  tlius  the  order  of  arrangement 
is  arbitrary. 

In  the  reading  of  a  sentence  the  related  wordi 
arouse  a  certain  state  of  oonscioasuees,  or  a  se- 
quence of  associations.  The  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  a  senteufie  recalls  in  consciousness  ideas 
or  conscious  activities  in  a  certain,  definite,  related 
order.  The  first  action  of  words,  whether  isolated 
or  in  sentences,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  action 
of  objects  opon  consciousneBB;  but  the  function  of 
words,  more  strictly  speaking,  is  to  recall  certain 
appropriate  activities — activities  appropriate  to  the 
wofils,  tlieniselves.  The  action,  too,  like  the  action 
of  all  objects  upon  conscionsness,  is  instantaneous. 
In  observation  the  action  is  continuous,  but  iu 
feadiiig,  when  the  word  has  performed  its  fuactioo, 
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it  is  of  110  more  imtnodiate  nae:  it  is  therefore  of 

the  utmost  importance  tliat  words  act  iustaiitane- 
oufilj,  that  they  iti  no  way  obstruct  the  action  of 
the  mind,  that  they  eimply  and  easily  perform 
their  function,  and  that  there  be  no  absorption  of 
the  mental  power  in  the  forma  of  the  words  them- 
selves. 

Teaching  reading  consists  entirely  in  the  prcsen-  FnnctioniiLt:  of 
tation  oil  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  conditions 
for  the  functioning  of  words.  This  is  true  not 
only  with  the  little  child,  but  it  is  just  as  true  in 
all  stages  of  human  development,  and  pertains 
quite  OS  much  to  foreign  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  as  it  does  to  one's  own  yernacular. 

It  is  the  question  of  questions  for  those  who 
teach  reading,  and  in  fact  for  all  teachers  of  lan- 
guage, What  is  the  law  by  which  each  and  every 
word  is  functioned  ?  The  general  law,  the  law  upon  The  uwuywhiel 
which  fundamentally  ail  recollection  and  remem-l"  "' 

brance  depends,  may  be  statcid  as  follows:  When 
two  activities,  either  simple  or  complex,  follow 
each  other  immediately  in  consciousness,  the  re- 
appearance of  one  of  these  activities  in  an  after 
state  of  consciousness  has  a  tendency  to  recall  or 
arouse  the  other.* 

Associated  activities  are  those  which  follow  each 
other  in  immediate  succession.  Now  from  this 
general  law  we  deduce  the  particular  law  by  which 
printed  words  are  functioned.  The  activities 
which  are  to  immediately  succeed  each  other  are, 
first,  the  effect  of  the  correspondence  to  the  word 
itself;  and  second,  the  appropriate  activities.  The 
law,  then,  for  functioning  words  may  be  stated  as 

•Already  given  in  tbe  diacussioij  of  H earing -languag*. 
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follows:  The  effect  of  the  word  or  its  correspond- 
ence must  be  Buixieeiled  immediately  io  coDsciouS' 
neBB  hy  tho  appropriiite  actiritieB  which  the  word 
was  made  toarouae;  or,  conversely,  the  appropri- 
ate nctivitiea  muiit  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  effect  of  the  printed  word  upon  consciousDess. 
It  follows  that  when  theBe  two  activities  immedi- 
ately succeed  each  other  (the  effect  of  the  word  or 
the  appropriate  activitieB),  the  appearance  of  one  of 
these  activitie.^  Iiob  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  other 
— that  is,  the  effect  of  tho  word  when  it  appears  in 
flonsciousncaa  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  appro- 
priate activitieB ;  and  when  the  appropriate  activi- 
ties appear  in  couacioueneBS  tliey  have  a  tendency 
to  recall  the  effect  of  the  word, 
of  uHda-  I  have  hero  used  the  phrase,  "  has  a  tendency." 
•amdcDMafniiG-'^  •"^^  *°^  "^  aBsoeiation  wore  always  sufficient  to 
function  a  word,  the  teaching  of  the  tirst  stops 
ill  reading  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  indeed. 
This,  we  all  know  by  experience,  is  not  true,  but 
that,  as  a  rule,  repeated  acts  of  association  are 
necessary.  In  fact,  the  whole  difficulty  ia  to  bring 
about  these  acts  of  association.  There  is  much 
desultory  and  promiscuous  discussion  in  regard  to 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  but  no  matter  what 
conditiona  may  be  presented,  no  matter  what  so- 
called  method  may  be  used  in  teaching  reading,  if 
the  effect  of  the  word  and  tho  appropriate  activi- 
ties are  ever  associated,  they  must  be  associated 
under  this  atated  law,  and  can  be  by  no  other.  So 
wo  can  lay  down  the  principle  here  and  follow  it: 
"Whatever  assists  in  acts  of  association, — the  im- 
mediate Buccesaiou  of  the  effect  of  the  word  and 
the  appropriate  activities, — whatever  directly  as- 
^jst?  jij  theae  acts  of  association,  va&y  be  used  iii 
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teacliing  reading;  whatever  does  not  assist  ahoiiltl  Guide iaieirmiiB 
be  omitted.     This  principle  gives  us  a  sure  guide"* 
in  the  application  of  the  law. 

In  the  violation  of  this  prinoiple  the  chief  suf- 
ferers are  the  children,  to  whom  unnatural  condi-  ' 
tiouB  are  presented,  which  obstruct  the  action  of 
the  law  by  which  every  word  must  be  learned.  , 

Following  out  this  fundamental  principle,  we 
can  make  the  following  statements  of  other  and 
subsidiary  principles: 

(1)  Every  printed  word  must  be  learned  by  one  FrindpiM. 
or  more  acts  of  association. 

(2)  The  less  the  number  of  acts  required  to  func- 
tion a  word,  the  greater  the  economy. 

(3)  The  greatest  economy   in  learning  a  word  ' 
would  be,  therefore,  one  act  of  association. 

Wecansay,then,that  that  teaching  is  best  which 
presents  conditions  by  which  a  word  is  learned  by 
one  act,  or  in  one  state  of  eonsciouBuess.  We  seek, 
therefore,  for  conditions  that  will  bring  about 
those  acts  of  consciousness  by  which  a  word  may 
be  most  economically  learned. 

First,  iu  this  discussion,  we  turn  to  the  word  me  wort  the  o»- 
and  its  effect  upon  consciousness;  and  we  can  con-  '*"^" '"  ^  """' 
fidently  affirm  that  the  effect  of  a.  word  upon  con- 
scionsuesa  in  itself  arouses  no  pleasant  or  agreeable 
emotions  in  the  child's  mind,  except,  perhaps,  by 
anticipation.  A  word  in  itself  is  a  repellent  ob- 
ject to  the  child's  mind,  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  a  child  particularly  dislikes  the  effect  of  a 
word,  but  that  he  is  indifferent  to  its  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  as  confidently  stated,  if 
the  child  liked  a  word,  if  the  effect  of  the  word 
were  pleasant  to  the  child,  if  it  aroused  his  interest, 
pr,  in  other  words,  induced  pleasing  emotions^  read- 
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ing,  as  Dogberry  Biiya,  would  come  "by  natnr. 
Were  tliere  no  reBiBtiiiice  on  the  part  of  the  words, 
the  child  would  Icaru  the  pure  eymbols.  the  printed 
worda,  with  the  same  ease  that  he  learns  the  par- 
tial symbols  of  pictures  and  models. 

We  CHn  tnrn  to  tbo  history  of  methods  of  teach- 
,  ing  reading  for  inetrnctlon  in  this  direction.  In 
the  first  attempts  to  teach  readiug,  the  alphabet 
method,  pure  and  simple,  no  doubt  was  used:  the 
drudgery  consisted  in  learning  the  niinioa  of  letters 
and  afterwards  combining  them  by  oral  Bjielliug. 
A  suspicion  was  aroused  that  this  seemingly  nec- 
essary toil  might  be  lightened  by  interest.  The 
Romans  carved  the  letters  in  ivory;  Basedow,  the 
A^lutet aetliMl.  Philanthropin,  made  the  alphabet  in  gingerbread, 
and  rewarded  successful  attempts  at  naming  the 
letters  with  delicious  bites, — a  sugar-coating  to  a 
bitter  pill.  We  have  had  conntless  primers  full 
of  gorgeously  colored  initial  letters  as  baits, — "A 
is  for  apple,  so  round  and  bo  sweet;  B  is  for  baby, 
BO  clean  and  bo  neat;"  and  so  on,  ar^  infinitum, 
ad  nauseam. 

Another  prolonged  attempt  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties of  overcoming  words,  is  found  in  the  so- 
called  phonic  and  phonetic  methods.  The  pho- 
nic method,  as  we  all  know,  is  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  It  was  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction  a  very  profitable  departure  from  the 
pure  alphabetic  method,  and  had  its  origin  in 
some  of  the  earnest  minds  that  worked  contem- 
poraneously with  Martin  Luther.  The  phonetic 
and  word-building  methods  have  all  been  earnest 
attempts  to  make  the  words  easy  and  pleasant, — 
like  the  old  device,  of  late  revived,  of  comparing 
eJementarv  sounds  to  tbe  noises  made  by  animal? 
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and  iu  nattire;  the  "ch"  movement  to  the  noise 
made  hy  »  lotwniotive,  for  iiiatance.  The  tttriiggle 
haa  been  a  long  one,  an  earnest  and  an  honest  one, 
but  has  failed  in  any  reasonable  appreciation  of 
the  action  of  the  mind  in  learning  words.  We  are, 
on  this  side  of  the  qnestion,  about  where  we  began 
three  centuries  ago.  Baked  letters  and  sweetened 
Bounds  still  "  hold  the  fort "  for  artisan  teachers. 

The  history  of  another  phase  of  the  pedagogy  TkoacttaeOM 
of  reading  is  tliat  brought  about  by  the  great  re- 
former Comenins, — indeed  we  may  give  him  for 
lackof  further  knowledge  the  credit  of  originating 
it.  This  movement  consisted  iu  arousing  the  ap- 
propriate activities  in  order  to  make  the  associations 
more  effective.  Comenins'  work  began  in  the  time 
when  the  Humanists  had  complete  control,  and 
dead  languages  were  nearly  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  that  was  taught.  His  famous  "Orhis  Pic- 
tna,"  •  now  reproduced,  is  open  to  all  teachers  for 
study. 

On  page  1  of  this  book  we  find:  ••  orUs pictu." 

"OHBIS  BENSUAHUM  PICTU8, 

A  WOELU  OF  THINOB   OBVIOUS   TO   TBB  BENSKS   nRAWN    IK 


I. 

InTitation.  InTitatio." 

[Here  a  picture  of  a  teacher  with  hia  finger  beckoning, 

iuviling  tbe  boy  wlio  stands  before  Uiin,  liai  in  bund.) 

"The  Master  and  tlia  Boy.  HagiBter  et  Fuer. 

M.   Come,  Boy,  learn  to  be      M.   Veni,  Puer,  illsce  sapere. 

B.   What  iloth   this  menD,      1*.    Quid    Uoc    est,   aapere? 

lo  be  wise  ? 
M.   To  uiiderslftiiil  rightly.      M,    Itudligcre    recie,"    etc. 

■Published  by  C.  W,  Bar.leen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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On  page  3,  opposite  a  picture  of  a  crow: 
■'Cornixcoruicnlur,— 
Tlie  Crow  crieth." 

Opposite  the  picture  of  a  lamb: 

"  Agnus  balal. — 

Tbeliimbbluilelb.' 

TbJB,  aa  I  have  said,  was  an  attempt  made  by 
the  great  reformer  ComeniuB  to  associate  the 
appropriate  activities  and  the  word  by  means  of 
pictures. 

This  device,  which  is  the  supposed  beginning 
of  the  so-called  thought  method  of  teaching,  has 
continued  down  to  onr  time,  principally  hy  the  use 
of  pictures;  nearly  all  First  Readers  have  fol- 
lowed this  plan. 

It  was  found,  however,  by  inqniriiig  teachers, 
that  the  object  itself  aroused  the  appropriate  ac- 
tivities more  vigorously  than  the  picture;  and  in 
dWoTtcr-the  "Normal  Wiirter-Methode "  we  find  objects 
'■"  freely  used,  and   some   special   methods   named 

after  the  object  which  is  first  used.— as  for  in- 
stance, tlie  "  Ei-Methode,"  so  called  because  an 
egg  is  used  in  the  first  step.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  along  the  line  on  both  sides,  overcoming  the 
obstacle  of  the  word  and  the  arousing  of  appro- 
priate activities,  there  have  been  countless  methods, 
and  that  these  methods  have  been  converging  and 
combining  at  every  step. 

The  so-called  word  method  was  the  first  recog- 
nition of  the  plain  and  simple  psychological  fact 
that  a  word  acts  as  a  whole  just  like  any  other 
object,  instantaneously,  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
stinctive attempt  on  the  part  nf  the  cliild  to 
armlyze  the  word  into  its  parte,  or  to  associate  it 
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eoBBcioTiBly  with    its    corresponding    oral    word. 
Any  attempt  at  analysis,  at  first,  weakens  the  action 
of  the  word,  ia  entirely  unnecesBary,  and  at  the 
same  time  unnutural.     To  J.  Russell  Webb  and 
Dr.  Callaudet  we  owe  much  in  this  important  step  Ganioict.wm 
of  the  word  method.     To  Geo.  F.   Farnham  we^*™"*™- 
owe  another  great  step,  and  that  is  a  re-presenta- 
tion of  the  thought  method,  or  the  association  of  I 
the  thought  which  a  sentence  arouses  to  the  re- 
lated words  themselves.     The  work  of  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  is  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  the  eco- 
nomical teaching  of  the  first  steps  in  reading. 

I  have  very  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  strug- 
gles to  find  the  way  to  the  heat  method  of  teach- 
ing reading,  many  of  which  have  been  steps  in 
progress,  while  others  have  Binijily  gone  back  to 
the  starting-point.  The  work  of  Comenius,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Gollaudet,  Webb,  and  Farn- 
ham,* has  been  a  tendency  in  the  right  direction. 
The  ideal  method  has  not  yet  l>een  attained;  it 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  complete  application  of 
the  law  under  which  all  associations  are  made. 

It  mast  be  established  in  all  thinking  minds 
beyond  peradventure  that  pleasurable  emotion 
mnst  come  from  tJie  arousing  of  appropriate  activ- 
ities; that  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  the 
association  of  the  word  with  the  appropriate  nctiv-  .| 

ities  under  the  white  heat  of  thought;   and  that 
the  question  left  for  us  to  decide  is,  How  cnn  tJie  Emotions  oTpiMi 

mental  result  of  the  appropriate  activities  bu  made  ""  "^o"*^  "y 
11  HPproprl«te  oc- 

most  effective?     Intensity  of  mental  aiction  con- dviUe*. 
Bists  in  the  holding  of  mental  states  in  suspension — 
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the  heinmiug  in,  bo  to  speuk,  of  a  mental  Btate  for 
the  educative  action  of  the  ego. 

There  is  one  cause  of  educative  action,  the  wilL 
The  will  may  he  controlled  by  present  intereet  in 
the  act  itself  or  hy  anticipated  pleasure.  With 
tho  child,  immediate  pleasure  must  be  the  all- 
powerful  motive  of  intense  action;  the  motive  must 
have  tor  him  an  immediate  content,  inUrenl.  The 
greater  the  interest  of  the  child,  the  more  intense 
the  action.  The  immediate  emotional  effect  of 
the  word  iu  itself  can  be,  at  best,  anticipated  ])leaa- 
ure;  under  immediate  pleaanre,  liowevsr,  of  which 
the  appropriate  activities  are  the  cause,  there  is 
always  an  intensity  of  action.  The  more  intense 
the  act  of  association,  the  less  the  number  of  repe- 
titions necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  word, 

I  have  already  discussed  at  some  length  the 
apontaneons  activities  of  the  child.  I  have  shown 
that  the  child  is  a  horn  naturalist;  that  he  loves 
both  nature  and  human  nature;  that  be  ravels  in 
fancy,  in  the  myth.  I  have  shown  that  the  child 
learns  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  oral  lan- 
guage by  that  persistent  energy  whicli  springs  con- 
tinually  from  desire  and  interest.  I  hold  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  oral  language  to  be  overcome  by 
the  effort  of  the  child  are  far  greater  than  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  reading.  An  oral 
word  is  far  more  complex  than  a  written  word.  If 
you  do  not  believe  it,  try  to  learn  a  new  sound  in 
some  foreign  language.  More  than  that,  in  learn- 
ing the  oral  language  a  child  overcomes  a  diffi- 
enlty  far  greater  than  that  of  hearing  words, — 
the  idiom,  or  peculiar  relation  of  words  to  each 
other  in  sentences. 

The  child  comes  to  the  work  of  learning  to  read 
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with  sii  years  of  actiye  life;  lie  comes  with  the^p|[,t,jij£u 

moEt  importaut  part  of  tlie  oral  language  Hpouta-iTineatotiie 

neouely  acquired;  he  comes  with  Itiii  niiud  full  of  JJ^"^^   c«r«» 

activities,  full  of  experiences;  he  comes  with  the 

habit  of  learuiitg  language;   aii:j   his  everlasting 

question  is,  What  is  that  ?    He  is  never  ^utisfied 

until  he  knows   the   name  of  the   object  which  ' 

excites  his  interest.     Face   to  face   with  a  new  ' 

problem,  the  question  is,  Shall  he  go  on  in  the 

same  way  that  he  has  already  begun,  or  shall  u  new 

method,  foreign  to  him,  be  introduced  ? 

What  is  the  g;rea,test  source  of  interest  to  the 
child?  What  does  the  child  love  best?  I  miiyj^i^jd^g ^^^jj 
seem  heterodox  in  nij  statement  when  1  say  that 
the  child  loves  best  that  which  is  best  for  him;  he 
lovea  nature  and  he  loves  human  nature.  This 
statement  may  shock  some  persons  who  are  con- 
tinually looking  upon  the  negative  side  of  human 
nature,  who  see  only  the  bad  in  humanity,  whose 
commandments  always  begin  with  "  Don't."  The 
child  is  attracted,  spnstiiodically  and  epkemerally, 
it  is  true,  to  that  which  is  bad  for  him;  things 
which  excite  his  sensuous  nature,  satisfy  his  hunger, 
or  hia  desire  for  pleasure.  A  beantiful  doll  is  but 
for  the  hour,  and  then  packed  away;  but  a  doll 
which  requires  a  long  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine 
it  a  human  being  is  dear  to  the  little  girl's  heart. 
The  child  loves  permanently  the  best  means  for 
development. 

The  use  of  pictures  and  objects,  aa  I  have 
already  said,  is  a  tendency  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; but  we  find  in  the  study  of  the  central  snb- 
jectB,  in  the  study  of  geography,  physics,  niin-ltatnnUicieiiBe, 
eralogy,  and  botany,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pleasure   and   uf  interest.     We  see  also   that  in 
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theatudy  of  these  eubjecta  there  ih  an  organic 
growth  and  development  of  thought,  tliat  the 
thought  itself  huB  an  organic  body,  and  and  that 
that  body  la  continually  growing  if  the  right  con- 
ditions are  used. 

And,  too,  tlie  language  should  grow  with  the 
thought  itself;  the  language  should  bo  made  a 
means  of  arousing  thought  in  the  child's  mind 
and  making  now  nnits  or  combiuiitions  by  apper- 
ception of  that  which  is  already  below  the  plane 
of  consciousness.  The  studies  of  science,  myth, 
and  history  are  of  inexhaustible  interest  and 
pleasure  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  they  develop 
his  thought  in  the  beat  possible  way;  and  when 
the  thought  is  being  developed,  when  the  interest 
is  most  intense,  the  printed  words  or  their  effects 
in  conscionsneSB  may  be  associated  with  the  great- 
est ease,  that  is, — unconsciouBly  associated. 

Here  1  meet  a  strong  traditional  objection:  the 
child  learning  to  read  the  printed  words  only 
that  spring  from  the  immediate  necessities  of  his 
thought  would  not  fancy  that  he  was  learning 
to  read ;  hia  parcnta  would  not  think  he  was  learn- 
ing, and  the  result  would  be  dissatisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  school-work.  I  cannot  resist  here 
the  temptation  to  lay  down  a  rule  fundamental  in 
all  education:  Thai  which  is  bei(  in  education, 
thai  which  is  test  for  the  body  and  viind  and  soul, 
is  unconsciously  acquired. 

No  traditional  opinion  has  a  stronger  hold  upon 
many  teachers  and  most  parents  than  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  pupil  must  be  painfully  aware  that 
he  ia  learning;  that  he  must  feel  deeply  the 
pressure  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  (sir)  he  ia 
acquiring;  that  he  should   rejoice  in   the  pages 
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learned,  the  quantity  memorized,  the  esaiuinations 
passed,  the  promotions  attained.  A  child  skips 
home  from  the  Kindergarten,  or  from  the  Primary 
School,  and  the  fond  parents  ask,  "What  have 
you  learned  to-day?"  "Nothing,"  is  the  reply; 
"  I've  had  a  good  time."  The  despairing  mother 
takes  this  answer  in  its  most  literal  meaning,  and 
seeks  a  school  in  which  the  weight  of  learning  is 
measured,  and  progress  deSuitely  marked.  No 
Buapicion  ever  enters  her  head  that  the  real  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  character-evolution  is  not  llie 
record  of  pages  learned,  but  in  the  acquisition  of 
moral  power,  demonstrated  in  habits  of  action. 

I  come  back  to  my  point  of  the  intense  mental  intense  a 
action  aroused  by  appropriate  activities.  From"  "'■ 
the  time  the  child  first  enters  school,  the  purjjose 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  continue  in  the  best 
possible  way  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child 
in  the  directions  which  nature  has  so  effectively 
begun.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that  he  has  lessons, 
experiments,  observations,  and  investigations  in  all 
the  central  subjects;  that  they  form  the  core  of 
the  work  done  by  the  teiicher;  that  the  child's 
mind,  his  whole  being,  la  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  truth, — the  intrinsic  knowledge, — and  conse- 
quently with  intrinsic  thought;  and  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  word  is  required  it  is  given 
orally,  and  at  once  written  rapidly  in  a  plain, 
beautiful  hand  upon  the  blackboard.  I  am  now 
speaking  from  considerable  experience.  The  child 
is  interested  in  the  appropriate  activities;  they 
have  been  aroused  in  his  mind,  they  have  become 
intense,  and  just  at  the  right  moment  the  word 
from  the  blackboard  acts  upon  consciousness,  ia 
aaeooiated  with  the  appropriate  nctivities,  and  one 
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act  of  association  is  sufficieiit  for  the  functioning 
of  tlio  word.  Not  only  are  the  words  presented, 
but  sentences  shoning  whut  tlie  cliild  hue  die- 
covered  in  experiment  and  investigation  are  also 
there. 

It  will  be-readily  grunted  that  a  theory  of  teach* 
ing  reading  which  adapts  in  the  most  economical 
way  the  conditions  for  the  action  of  mental  laws 
ia  of  the  utmost  importance.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  vast  amount  of  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  the  unquestioned  pedagogical  value 
of  reading  as  a  means  of  education,  an  approxi- 
mately true  theory  of  teachifig  the  first,  and  indeed 
all,  steps  of  reading  must  be  placed  first  in  im- 
portance. In  the  history  of  education  there  are 
more  theories  and  methods  of  teaching  reading 
than  of  teaching  any  other  subject;  therefore,  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  will  present  the 
[-theory  of  the  method  of  concentration,  for  the 
■purpose  of  giving  a  working  hypothesis  for  your 
investigation. 

First,  under  this  theory,  the  entire  time  of  the 
learners  can  be  spent  in  the  etiidy  of  the  central 
Bohjects.  These  subjects,  if  adapted  to  mental 
action,  will  excite  and  continually  enhance  in- 
terest. Second,  the  intrinsic  thought  developed 
will  create  the  necessity  for  both  spoken  and  written 
words  and  sentences,  the  hitter  to  be  presented  to 
the  child  from  the  blackboard.  Third,  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  is  to  be  unconsciously,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupiU,  an  auxiliary  to  the  development  of 
thought;  the  difficulties  of  the  written  and  printed 
word  being  overcome  by  the  energy  aroused  hy 
intrinsic  thought.  Fourth,  the  presentation  of  the 
words  jtud  sentences  at  the  proper  moment  will 
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serve  to  enliance  fclie  thought  itself,  because  the 
printed  words  are  made  a  necessity,  and,  as  snch, 
vill  react  upon  the  mind  and  assist  in  mental 
action.  When  a  sentence  which  has  grown  out  of 
a  child's  investigation,  and  has  been  made  by  the 
child  itself,  appears  npon  the  blackboard  and  is 
read  by  the  child,  this  action  cannot  fail  to  con- 
tinue and  enhance  the  original  thought.  Fifth, 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  itself,  the  mere  learning  TMeiinerw 
of  words  and  sentences,  will  take  no  appreciable  ^^^^^j^ 
time  either  of  the  cliild  or  the  teacher;  thus  reading 
vill  continually  serve  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
thought. 

This  latter  proposition,  I  grant,  is  indeed  a  very 
strong  one,  and  it  should  not  be  accepted  without 
the  most  careful  study  and  investigation  on  the 
part  of  teachers;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  proof 
of  the  theory  is  at  hand.  It  may  be  here  asked  why 
this  theory  has  not  been  applied  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  greatest  factor,  hitherto,  in  all  teaching 
has  been  the  study  of  forms  under  the  hypothesis  As  aUbTVuthEd*. 
that  forms  must  be  first  learned  by  themselves  for  : 

use  thereafter  in   the  development  of  thought-  I 

power.     The  history  and  present  status  of  work  | 

under  this  Hypothesis  is  well  known  to  us  as 
teachers.  The  hypothesis  under  the  doctrine  mpotheii*  of  eon- 
of  concentration  is  that  each  and  every  step""''''''"' 
in  the  development  of  reading-power  must  be 
taken  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  intrinsic 
thought.  Elementary  science  in  primary  schools 
is  an  innovation,  and  as  a  rule  has  been  hither- 
to taught  as  a  subject  by  itself.  Many  teachers 
consider  it  an  intruder  infringing  upon  the 
time  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Under  the 
doctrine   of   concentration^  reading   is   subsidiary 
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and  auxiliarj  to  the  study  of  the  central  Bub- 
jwls. 

1  have  already  diBcneaed  the  countlfSB  opporta- 
nitiee  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  science  and 
of  history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  may  be  made  organic,  that 
aubjects  may  be  learned  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  developing  a  body  of  thonglit  which 
reqiiirCB  at  every  step  the  adaptation  of  language. 
The  more  nearly  an  educational  theory  approxi- 
mates the  truth,  the  greater  the  skill  required 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  but  the  question  to- 
day is  not  of  skill,  but  of  theory :  Is  this  theory 
true  ? 

I  have  diacuBsed  the  marvelous  facility  with 
which  the  child  learns  and  overcomes  the  diflU 
cnlties  of  the  spoken  language,  which  are  without 
question  greater  than  those  of  the  written  or 
printed  language.  Although  a  full  consideration 
of  the  theory  of  thought-expreaaion  does  not  prop- 
erly have  a  ])]ace  in  the  acientifio  diacusaiou  of 
theories  of  attention,  still  tills  expoaition  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  strong 
influence  of  expression  upon  the  acts  of  association 
required  in  the  learning  of  words.  The  paramount 
act  of  expression  wtiich  should  follow  and  enhance 
acts  of  association  ia  that  of  reproduciug  immedi- 
ately the  word  or  sentence  written  upon  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  sees  the  teacher 
write  the  word  rapidly  and  beautifully.  His  fixed 
hal>it  of  speaking  that  which  he  thinks,  and  there- 
by imitating  that  which  he  seea,  is  carried  over 
and  made  permanent  in  the  habit  of  expreeaing 
thought,  by  writing  the  words  he  sees  written. 
When  the  teacher  writes  the  word,  lie  is  under 
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the  iufliieiice  of  the  thought,  the  nppropriate  ao- 
tlvities  with  which  the  word  is  associated  are 
aroused. 

We  all  recognizQ  the  fact  that  pupik,  especially 
the  little  oiiea,  have  an  overwhelming  deeire  to 
imitate  their  teachers.  We  should  know  that 
children  will  do  wonderful  tilings  Epontaueously, 
unless  a  feeling  of  difficulty  restrains  them.  It 
is  easy  for  a  skilful  teacher  to  arouse  an  intense 
interest  in  an  educative  subject.  Just  at  the  mo< 
meut  when  the  interest  is  at  its  height,  she  intro- 
dncea  a  word  orally,  immediately  writes  it  upon 
the  blackboard,  erases  it,  after  one  glance  by  her 
pupils,  and  says,  "  Say  that  with  the  chalk  I  "  The 
little  ones  mah  to  the  board,  under  a  strong  desire 
to  express  the  thought,  and  quickly  reproduce  the 
word.  The  first  attempts  may  be  crude,  but  they 
are  genuine  efforts  and  with  repetition  will  im- 
prove. Children  write  words  for  the  first  time  with 
great  ease,  decision,  and  distinctness,  if  the  unity  ' 

of  the  action  is  unbroken  by  fear. 

Most  teaching  of  reading — in  fact,  teaching  of  Miung  nnnecM- 
every  subject — consists  in  preeentingdifficultiea  and  "^*^"'"^^*- 
impressing  children  with  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, thus  stultifying  their  otherwise  free  action. 
When  a  child  attempts  to  write  a  word  under  theunityoticUiiii. 
impulse  of  thought,  the  act  of  association  is  con- 
tinued, made  more  intense  and   therefore  more 
I'flective.     He  makes  the  word  that  is  beiug  func- 
tioned, the  word  that  is  afterwards  to  act  upon 
consciousness  and  recall  its  appropriate  activities. 

Expressing  thought  by  writing,  the  means  by 
which  it  was  received,  is  far  more  effective  in  ita 
reflex  action  than  is  oral  reading.  We  all  agi-ee 
to  the  stat^m^Qt  that    the   child's    attempts  tp 
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Bpeuk  assists  him  in  learning  in  the  moat  effec- 
tive way  tlie  oral  word  :  is  this  uot  as  true  of 
tHe  written  wonl  ?  Carry  the  idea  further:  the 
child  makes  diBcoveries  by  his  esperiments  in 
physics  or  by  his  investigations  in  hotany;  be 
wishes  to  tell  something.  He  tells  it  orally,  and 
is  easily  induced  to  express  tlie  same  thing  in  writ- 
ing. Ho  goes  to  the  board  and  tells  the  story  of 
what  he  has  seen.  He  does  this  with  great  earnest- 
ness; there  ia  a  unity  of  action  of  mind  and  body, 
his  desire  to  express  thought  overcoming  all  diffi- 
culties. Pupils  may  thus  bo  led  to  write  original 
aentences,  spelling,  punctuating  and  capitalizing 
with  complete  accuracy. 

Naturally  the  question  follows  from  the  teacher, 
What  have  you  written  ?  He  looks  at  the  sentence 
BO  fresh  in  his  mind,  aud  tells  his  teacher  just 
what  he  has  written,  in  a  perfectly  natural  tone, 
because  alive  and  interested  in  the  thought. 
This  is  the  proper  beginning  of  oral  reading. 
The  child,  as  ho  glances  along  the  aentences, 
may  express  his  thought  in  the  words  he  has 
already  written,  or  he  may  express  the  same  thought 
in  other  words.  The  effect  of  expreaaing  his 
thought  in  either  way,  in  the  new  words  or  the 
words  he  has  himself  written,  is  the  same;  that  ia 
to  say,  the  oral  expresaion  of  thought  enhancea 
the  thought  itaelf,  for  it  is  genuine,  it  is  the  im- 
mediate reflex  of  his  conscious  activities. 

The  oral  word  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
teaching  the  written  word.  The  child,  when  he 
enters  the  achool,  has  mastered  oral  language  ade- 
quate to  his  own  thought ;  he  can  hear  every  sound 
in  the  language;  he  does  not  distinguish  these 
Bounds  as  separate  and  distinct,  but  hears  the  oral 
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voroB  as  wholes, — for  all  practical  purposes,  he  U 

master  of  tliem :  they  act  instantly  upon  conscious- 
nees,  and  the  appropriate  activities  are  aroused, — 
he  kiiowa  each  sound  in  comhinationa  of  sounds, 
or  oral  words.  Further,  he  can  use  the  various 
elements  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  with 
perfect  ease.  Still  further,  the  words  have  all 
been  unconsciously  associated  with  their  appro- 
priate activities — have,  indeed,  become  a  part  of 
their  appropriate  activities ;  the  word  recalls 
them,  and,  in  turn,  the  appropriate  activities  re- 
call the  word,  Now,  if  the  oral  word  would  of  Beution  of  orai^ 
itself  bring  into  consciousness  the  appropriati 
activities  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity  for 
economical  acts  of  association  when  the  written 
word  is  presented,  then  the  use  of  the  oral  word 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  teaching  of  the 
written  word;  the  word  method,  pare  and  simple, 
which  means  the  action  of  the  whole  word  naturally 
upon  consciousness,  and  the  association  of  the 
written  word  witli  the  oral  word,  would  suffice  for 
any  step  in  teaching  reading.  But  the  oral  word 
will  not  excite  the  appropriate  activities  and  in- 
tensify tijem  sufficiently  for  an  economical  associa- 
tion of  the  written  word.  The  thought  awakened 
by  the  oral  word  alone  is  not  sufficiently  intense, 
and  the  resulting  action  of  association,  there- 
fore, is  weak.  It  is  true  that  some  oral  words 
may  arouse  the  appropriate  activities  so  as  to  make 
the  acts  of  association  effective,  but  it  is  not 
generally  true,  and  a  teacher  cannot  rely  upon  the 
oral  word  alone  to  bring  about  these  necessary 
acts.  The  intensity  conies  from  such  direct  eon- 
tact  with  objects  in  investigation  and  experiment 
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ae  will  arouse  intrinsic  and  therefore  interesting 
thought. 
'  While  the  oral  word  bos  its  place  in  arousing 
,_  the  approjiriate  activities,  atill  there  is  not  inten- 
sity of  action  sufficient  to  unite  the  written  word 
with  its  meaning.  Teaching  is  the  presentation  of 
conditions  for  the  most  economical  educative 
effort.  The  effort  of  the  child  is  directed  to  in- 
vestigation, to  experiment,  to  intrinsic  thought 
under  the  highest  effort  of  the  mind,  and  the 
printed  words  or  their  correspondences  in  con- 
sciousness are  raclted,  fused,  and  blended  with  the 
appropriate  activitlea.  And  here  lies  the  great 
economy  of  consciouH  action:  the  child's  whole 
mind  is  absorbed  in  that  which  has  the  greatest 
developing  power,  that  which  does  him  the  most 
good,  words  coming  in  incidentally  to  help  the 
mental  action.  These  acts  of  associatiou  are  con- 
tinued by  the  attempts  of  the  child  to  express 
thought  in  written  words  and  original,  written  sen- 
tences. Then  the  child  tells  what  he  has  written 
in  other  language  than  the  words  on  the  black- 
boai'd,  or  he  tells  the  thought  orally  in  the  exact 
language  he  has  written.  These  are  means  of  en- 
hancing the  thought.  To  repeat  a  fundamental 
statement,  everything  that  economically  afisiats  in 
acts  of  association  should  be  used ;  everything  that 
does  not  assist  in  such  acts  should  he  eliminated. 

One  cannot  fully  discuss  the  subject  of  teaching 
reading  without  discussing  some  of  the  arguments 
for  the  formal  methods  which  have  little  and  some- 
timee  no  relation  to  the  thought  itself;  which  pro- 
pose to  overcome  the  seeming  but  not  real  difficul- 
ties of  words  themselves.  To  the  A,  B,  0  method 
very  little  attention  need  here  he  given,  except  to 
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expose  thin  very  important  fact:  when  the  child 
learns  painfully  one  letter  after  the  otber,  the 
names  ot  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
pronuuciation  of  the  wordg,  the  whole  attention 
of  the  child,  eo  far  as  it  can  be  gained  hy  the  en- 
ergy, tact,  and  devices  of  the  teacher,  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  forms  of  the  words.  By  nn 
artificial  and  arbitrary  method  the  child's  power 
is  snuk  in  the  form.  His  whole  attention,  whole 
conscious  action,  is  ahaorbed  in  the  form  of  the 
word,  and  consequently  the  appropriate  activities 
are  left  entirely  in  abeyance;  there  can  be  no  act 
of  association  when  the  child's  whole  mental  power 
ia  bent  upon  the  forms  of  the  words  and  the  parts 
of  the  words.  In  this  intricate  formal  study  there 
is  little  or  no  educative  mental  action.  No  method 
illnstrates  this  no  strongly  as  the  A,  B,  C  method. 
No  defender  of  this  method,  and  there  are  many, 
has  ever  yet  tried  to  explain  the  mental  effect,  or 
the  psychology,  of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters. 
The  alphabet  method  develops  a  fear  in  the  child's 
mind;  the  struggle  is  to  overcome  certain  seeming 
difficulties.  The  voice  of  the  child  in  pronouncing 
the  names  of  the  letters  and  in  combining  sonnds 
into  words,  two  very  distinct  acts  with  no  relation 
to  each  other,  fully  shows  the  uncertainty  of  bis 
mind  as  with  a  drawl  and  a  groan  and  a  whine  he 
utters  the  names  of  the  letters  and  painfully  pro- 
nounces the  printed  word. 

The  phonic  method,  which  succeeded  the  alpha- ^ 
bet  method,  as  before  stated,  was  the  first  attempt 
to  improve  the  latter  method,  and  its  value  consists 
in  lessening  the  apparent  bnt  not  real  difficulties, 
The  phonetic  method  grew  out  of  the  phonic 
method;    it    may   be  well  here  to  define  them 
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master 
number  of  oral  words, — can  use  them  in  express- 
ing  thonght  with  the  greatest  ease.  lu  the  word 
method  the  written  word  as  a  whole  is  associated 
with  the  oral  word  as  a  whole;  the  child  learns 
written  words  precisely  as  he  has  learned  oral  ones. 
Phonetic  methotn.  By  the  phonic  method  the  pupil  is  trained  directly 
and  consciously  to  associate  the  separated  and 
isolated  elementary  sounds  of  which  the  oral  lan- 
guage consists,  with  the  separated  and  isolated 
characters  of  which  the  printed  language  is  com- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  power  of 
associating,  independently,  the  sounds  of  words 
with  the  letters,  and  by  this  means  to  associate 
woi'ds  with  their  appropriate  activities  without  the 
direct  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  are  two  ways  to  as- 
sociate sounds  with  letters:  the  first  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  written  word,  the  pupil  acquiring  the 
relation  of  sounds  to  letters  without  regard  to  the 
written  words  themselves,  so  that  the  charaeters  of 
which  a  printed  word  is  composed  may  recall  the 
con-esponding  sonnds,  and  thus  enable  Mm  to 
combine  the  sounds  into  oral  words;  the  second  is 
by  teaching  sounds  in  direct  relation  to  the  printed 
words,  pronouncing  the  words  slowly  or  spelling 
by  sound.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  general  processes  of  the  phonic  method. 
Written  EnEilsli  The  Written  English  language,  however,  ie  fear- 
laBKnage f ear-  fully  and  wonderfully  made.  Its  spelling  or  com- 
lolly  and  wonder-         ■;.  ,       ■    ,    i     ,  ,         ■  *  fi.  *  i 

fnUy  made.  oinations  of  pnnted  characters  is  one  of  the  awful 

and  unnecessary  obstructionB  in  the  way  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking children,  A  single  sound  mnst  be 
ftflsociated  with  a  number  of  characters,  different 
letters,  or  comhinHtions  of  letters.  This  great 
difficulty  educators  have  sought  to  overcome  by 
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tlie  introduction  of  phonetic  metbods  of  teaching 
reading.  Phonetic  methods,  like  Mr.  Pitnuiu'e 
and  Br.  Leigh's,  consist  in  modifications  of  the 
characters  of  the  English  letters  so  that  each 
element  in  the  English  language  rnsy  be  associ- 
ated with  a  distinct  but  modified  letter-form.  A 
purely  phonetic  language,  which  so  far  as  I 
know  dues  not  exist,  would  consist  of  each  ele- 
ment having  one  distinct  chaructei',  one  letter- 
form  with  which  it  would  be  associated,.  The 
attempts  of  Dr.  Leigh  and  others  have  been  to 
change  the  already  existing  letters  or  printed  char- 
acters so  tliat  the  association  may  Im  made  once 
and  for  all  between  a  certain  sound  and  a  certain 
character. 

It  must  be  granted  that  both  methods  can  be 
used  with  great  facility  and  great  apparent  results.  Apparent  resnin 
A  child  who  has  nothing  better  to  interest  him 
will  make  out  new  words,  however  difficult,  with 
marvelous  ease  by  the  skilful  use  of  either  phonic 
or  phonetic  methods  ;  but  the  same  objection 
to  the  alphabet  method  may  be  applied  here, 
— the  child's  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  mak- 
ing the  association  between  the  forms  of  the 
printed  words  and  the  united  sounds.  The  in- 
tense formal  action  of  the  mind,  hems  or  pre- 
vents the  appearance  of  the  appropriate  activities. 
By  the  nse  of  each  and  all  of  the  formal  methods 
of  teaching  reading  a  fixed  habit  of  attention 
to  the  forms,  and  the  forms  alone,  is  the  inevi- 
table result.  The  spontaneous  unity  of  action  isnnityoftc 
broken,  and  can  be  regained  only  with  the  greatest  ""^ 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  The  miserable 
oral  reading  which  is  so  common,  and  which  elocu- 
tion  hopelessly  strives   to  overcome,  is  a  direct 
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product  of  this  broken  unity  of  action.  The  nn- 
natnral  and  nioiiotonous  tones  of  readers  show 
that  thoir  attention  is  absorbed  in  form,  and  in 
form  alone,— there  is  little  or  no  free  tbonght- 
action. 

An  argnment  very  commonly  and  effectively 
need  in  defence  of  these  obstructive  methods  is  that 
if  tbe  child  learns  the  words  as  wholes  he  will 
never  acquire  the  power  to  make  ont  new  words. 
It  has  even  been  chiinied  that  the  word  method 
is  a  "Cliinese  method."  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  this  over-recurring  stock  ar- 
gument. The  printed  word  acts  upon  conscions- 
ness  precisely  like  any  other  object.  The  power 
on  the  part  of  any  or  all  persons  to  recognize  new 
forms  or  new  objects,  units  of  attributes,  whose 
elements  lie  below  the  plane  of  consciousness,  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  child  sees  a  new  tree  or 
a  new  face  or  a  new  house,  which  he  recognizes 
instantly  and  discriminates  from  all  other  objects. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  words  the  child  has  never 
seen  before.  The  power  of  association  or  syn- 
thesis is  the  strongest,  is  indeed  the  fundamental, 
power  of  the  mind,  ever  acting  spontaneously,  ever 
recognizing  and  classifying  by  means  of  analogies. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  learning  to  hear  lan- 
guage. Oiir  spoken  language  consists  of  forty- 
two  (more  or  less)  distinct  elements;  the  same 
sounds  are  ever  recurring  in  new  words  acting 
upon  the  ear.  When  a  sound  is  known,  the  re- 
currence of  that  sound  in  any  word  acts  in  the 
same  way.  The  child  is  perfectly  unconscious  of 
any  analysis,  but  the  law  of  analogy,  of  synthesis, 
of  apperception,  powerfully  and  persistently  acta. 
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and  thus  the  power  to  Lear  words  is  enhanced,  and 
the  process  becomes  eaeier  iiiid  easier. 

That  which  ia  true  of  the  acquisition  of  speech 
is  just  as  true  of  the  acquisition  of  the  printed 
language;  whatever  is  spontanoonsly  acquired  in 
one  form  of  language  may  be  iu  the  other.  The 
word-forms  of  printed  language  consist  of  twenty- 
six  characters.  These  characters  are  identical  in 
an  iranieuse  number  of  words,  the  same  recurring 
in  many  words;  the  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
a  familiar  character  in  a  new  word  is  the  same  as  in 
all  the  previonsly  acquired  words,  precisely  as  the 
color  red  is  instantly  recognized  in  countless  ob- 
jeeta.  Thus  the  "  Chinese"  argument  has  no  foun- 
dBtion  in  p»,ch„l„gj.  XtSi 

The  many  methods  and  devices —  alphabet, 
phonic,  phonetic,  and  other  schemes  of  teaching 
the  first  steps  in  reading — which  entangle  pupils' 
attention  in  word-forms  and  word-analysis  ^i^e  ^^^^f' *" '^ 
really  so  many  obstructions  to  the  development  «ctioii. 
of  thought  power,  and  do  not  economically  assist 
in  thinking  by  means  of  printed  words.  Many 
inventions  sought  out  and  applied  by  teachers, 
with  arguments  which  seem  to  be  right,  are  really 
devices  which  defy  the  plainest  and  simplest  laws 
of  mental  action.  "  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  death," 
If  a  child,  acting  under  the  energy  aroused  by 
the  appropriate  activities,  through  the  study  and 
investigation  of  subjects  which  arouse  pleasant 
emotions,  can  learn  the  word  immediately  on  its 
presentation,  and  can  reproduce  that  word  rapidly 
upon  the  blackboard,  then  the  question  of  method 
is  settled.  He  writes  words  without  knowing  the 
names  of  the  letters,  or  without  being  able  to  ana- 
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lyze  them.  Ho  doe's  it  spontaoeoualy,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  be  has  learned  to  hear  and  to 
Bpeak.  Every  word  he  writes,  acting  under  the 
energy  ot  appropriate  activities,  atrengthena  the 
association  and  prepares  him  for  the  learning  of  a 
new  word.  The  beautiful  aud  the  true  fact  in 
regard  to  the  method  suggested,  ts  that  the  child's 

le  mind  is  absorbed  in  intrinsic,  educative  thought; 

"  the  acquisition  of  words  is  incidental,  but  at  the 
same  lime  helpful,  to  the  best  mental  action. 
Still  the  queatione  may  be  properly  raised,  cannot 
the  power  of  the  child  to  make  independently  the 
associations  of  new  words  with  the  appropriate 
Ol^t BM of  fbo-  ideas  be  enhanced?  Is  there  not  a  strictly  peda- 
gogical use  of  phonics  ? 

An  oral  word  consists  of  one  sound  or  a  unit  of 
sounds  uttered  or  articulated  in  immediate  succes- 
sion. In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  there  ia 
a  slight  perceptible  pause  ut  the  end  of  each  syllar 
ble,  and  in  uttering  sentences  there  ure  also  per- 
ceptible pauses  between  the  words.  A  syllable  is 
&  unit  of  sounds  uttered  in  immediate  succession. 
Sach  sound  requires  for  its  utterance  a  definite 
position  of  the  vocal  organs.  In  order  to  utter 
each  succeeding  sound,  there  must  be  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  organs  ;  this  change  is 
made  in  time,  and  therefore,  though  the  pause 
is  imperceptible  to  the  ear,  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  pause  between  the  utterance  of  two  sounds  in 
a  syllable.  If  this  imperceptible  pause  did  not 
exist,  there  would  be  a  great  complexity  of  in- 
termediate sounds  which  would  modify  the  word 
radically.  That  these  intermediate  sounds  do  not 
exist  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  words  are 
pronounced,  with  a  perceptible  pause  between  con- 
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Becntive  Bounds  children  will  understand  them 
readily,  and  will  indeod  perceive  no  difference  be- 
tween the  common  utterance  of  syllables  and  the 
slow  pronunciation.*  The  child  has  power  to 
hear  oral  words  and  to  utter  oral  words.  lie  has 
been  in  full  practice  for  five  or  more  years  in  this 
direction,  and  it  is  certainly  not  un pedagogical  to 
pronounce  words  slowly  before  children^hat  is, 
with  perceptible  pauses  between  the  sounds — and 
haye  them  immediately  recognize  what  is  said. 
By  repeating  these  processes  in  the  first  grade 
without  any  association  with  the  printed  words, 
the  child  takes  a  step  in  ear-training  which  will 
enable  him  to  relate  the  sounds  in  words  slowly 
pronounced. 

By  writing  words  the  pupil  gradnally  and  con- 
sciously discriminates  the  characters  that  make  up 
the  word;  and  hy  holding  in  his  mind  the  oral  form 
of  the  word  and  intensely  associating  it  with  the 
written  characters, — a  necessity  in  writing, — the 
elements  of  both  forms  of  the  word  reach  a  stage  in 
consciousnesB  when,  by  a  little  judicious,  careful 
teaching,  the  power  of  analogy^of  associating  r 
the  sounds  with  the  letters — may  greatly  assist  in 
associating  the  effect  or  correspondence  of  the 
word,  with  the  appropriate  activities.  Little  chil- 
dren will  readily  understand  any  word  when  pro- 
nounced slowly,  if  it  is  done  naturally  j  and  after 
a  short  practice  in  bearing-words  they  may  be  led 
to  pronounce  slowly  themselves;   then  they  will 


*  The  term  "  slow  pronunciBtion  "  ia  here  used  mstflad 
of  "spelling  by  sound"  or  "word-analyBiB."  It  is  b  term 
need  bj  the  Germans,  who  haTO  had  mosl  to  du  ivith  the 
teaching  of  phonics — "  langsamer  AuEBpruche." 
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pronounce  in  this  way  as  tLe  teacher  writes  slowly 
on  the  board.  And  so  phonies  may  he  effectively 
naed  witliout  breaking  the  nnity  of  thought  and 
expreaaiou, 
«  It  should  he  ever  home  in  mind  that  the  real 
use  of  words  is  to  arouse  educative  thonght. 
There  should  be  the  least  possible  entanglement  in 
the  form  of  the  word;  the  action  of  the  printed 
word  upon  the  mind  ehonld  be  instantaneous  and 
effective.  There  should  be  the  minimum  atten- 
tion to  the  word,  the  minimum  conscionsnesa  of 
it.  No  one  can  observe  the  work  of  pupils  from 
the  primary  grades  to  the  university  without  being 
amazed  at  the  impotency  of  many  to  think  by 
means  of  the  printed  word;  the  ability  to  really 
study  text  is  rare,  the  ability  to  merely  memorize 
words  is  common. 

The  study  of  text  differs  from  common  reading 
in  the  intensity  of  those  acts  of  the  will  that  hem 
the  flow  of  consciousness.  Now  if  the  child  early 
forms  the  habit  of  believing  that  he  reads  when 
he  pronounces  words,— and  by  the  tricks  of  the 
phonic  and  phonetic  methods  he  can  acquire 
great  facility  in  mere  pronunciation,^ — there  is 
great  danger  that  he  will  never  acquire  the  fixed 
habit  of  thinking  by  means  of  words.  He  will 
suppose  that  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  read- 
ing, and  afterwards,  in  studying,  he  will  sup- 
pose that  learning  a  lesson  means  committing 
words  verbatim.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible evils  in  all  teaching— this  habit  of  pronounc- 
ing and  learning  words  disassociated  from  the 
thought. 

The  great  benefit  of  the  method  of  conceni 
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tion  in  teaching  reading  here  presented,  is  that 
the  child  will  never  fancy  that  he  is  reading  uiilesa 
he  has  the  thought  aroused  hy  the  words;  if  the 
words  do  not  arouse  the  thought,  he  will  straggle 
to  that  end,  will  never  reiwl  aloud  without  the 
closest  thinking,  and  will  never  study  without  the 
most  intense  thinking. 

One  awful  product  of  this  isolated  word-learn-  i 

ing  is  the  pedant,  who  fancies  that  he  knows 
a  great  deal  because  he  can  recall  a  great  num- 
ber of  pages.  The  only  valuable  thing  is  the 
thought  itself  and  the  development  of  the  reason- 
ing powers.  Reading  is  accessory  to  these,  and  is 
a  necessity  at  every  step.  Under  the  concentra- 
tion method  of  teaching  reading,  written  worda 
and  sentences  are  made  the  immediate  means  of 
intensifying  thought.  The  sentence  which  the 
child  writes  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  sentence 
which  he  reads  from  the  blackboard,  or  from  the 
printed  page,  immediately  enhance  the  thought 
evolved  by  investigation. 

The  concentration  method  of  teaching  readingoaeotr* 
proposes  still  more:  it  proposes  that  reading  shall  eiiiic«tioii. 
he  used  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  the  en- 
hancement of  intrinsic  thought;  that  there  shall 
be  no  desultory  or  promiscuous  reading  in  relation 
to  education.  A  child  who  learns  to  read  properly 
will  practise  a  great  deal  at  home;  for  instance, 
he  will  read  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, — 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  such  reading  in  its 
place, — but  in  the  school  all  the  reading  should  be 
a  direct  means  of  intensifying,  enhancing,  expand- 
ing and  relating  the  thought  evolved  by  tlie  study 
of  the  subjects.  In  the  study  of  geography,  de- 
scriptions  of  the  surface-forms  and  the  natural 
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and  polilical  divisioriB  of  the  countries,  travels,  and 

national  literuture  should  be  read.  Tlie  same  cuu 
be  said  of  all  subjoota.  Tbe  reading  in  botany,  in 
zoology,  in  liistory, — in  fact,  all  reading, — should 
be  concentrated  npon  the  study  of  the  ctmtral  sub- 
jects. 

Tho  great  economy  of  these  Buggestioiis  is  ap- 
parent. The  interest  in  reading  will  be  contin- 
ually strengthened,  for  no  subject  can  be  really 
studied  without  a  continual  growth  in  interest. 
The  interest  is  excited,  stimulated,  and  enhanced 
by  the  concentration  of  nil  reading  upon  the  cumu- 
latire  processes  of  thought. 

Moat  school  reading  is  desultory,  promiscnous, 
and  unrelated  to  the  subjects  taught;  some  of  it 
a  in  a  good  sense  educative;  much  of  it  void  of 
sense,  and  of  no  literary  value  whatever.  The 
proposition  of  the  theory  of  unification  is  to  con- 
(TCiitmte  directly  all  reading — first,  last,  and  at 
'-  every  step— upon  the  central  subjects  of  study  in 
liand :  it  jd'oposes  that  geography  ehall  be  enhanced 
by  descriptions  of  countries,  travels,  and  stories; 
that  interest  in  science  shall  be  kept  aglow  by  de- 
lightful accounts  of  research  and  discoveries  ;  that 
history  shall  be  illuminated  by  the  most  precious 
literature,  and  explained  by  the  mythical  treasures 
of  the  ages.  When,  for  instance,  the  intensely  in- 
teresting story  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution 
is  studied,  the  pupils  shall  hear  "a  hurry  of  hoofs 
in  a  village  street,"  shall  see  "a  shape  in  the 
moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark,  and  beneath,  from 
the  pehbles,  in  passing,  a  spark  "  which  "  kindled 
the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat."  Or  when  the 
wonderful  story  of  tho  Greeks  is  told,  it  shall  be 
aocompanieA    by  the   glorious  lyrics   of    Homer. 


is  the  fiood-tide  of  national  growth, 
and  loses  its  power  when  not  immediately  related 
to  the  peoples  who  made  it  possible. 

Nothing  but  literature  should  be  read  by  chil- 
dren. It  may  bo  difficult  to  define  literature. 
Literature  is  the  adequate  expression  of  troth. 
The  truth  itself  is  beautiful,  and  its  expression 
should,  therefore,  conform  to  that  which  it  ex- 
presses. Literature  is  the  genuine  expression  of 
truth,  the  pulsation  of  the  bouI.  Every  sentence 
in  literature  says  something.  There  are  no  extra- cnudren  rtonii 
neouB  forma,  no  forms  of  speech  without  a.  direct '■"'*''°'''i«'"' 
purpose.     Children  should  read  only  the  sweetest,  *  J 

purest,  and  most  truthful  literature.  J 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  fancy  that  because  fl 

little  folks  cannot  pronounce  every  word  in  a  lee-  '  I 

son,  or  because  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
read  that  lesson.*    The  question  is  not  of  words ;Proniiiiciationo[   , 
from  whatever  source  in  good  reading  a  child  loves  J!^J^"_"* 
to  draw,  let  him;  reading  is  thinking,  nol  (he  pro- 
nunciaiion  of  words. 

The  demand  here  mnde  is,  then,  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  child  shall  think;  that  the  ac- 
tion of  liis  mind  sliall  be  upon  that  thought  which 
he  most  needs  for  his  own  growth  aud  develop- 
ment; that  symbols  sh:ill  act  upon  his  mind  imme- 
diately, attracting  to  themselves  the  least  possible 

•Experionco  proves,  beyond  a  (ioulit,  tbat  a  child  wUl 
jBam  words  like  "  temperftture, "  "  aquarium,"  "  hydrogen, " 
"diasolved,"  Jnat  as  eaailj  aa  ho  doea  "cat,"  "rat,"  and 
"mat,"  if  tliere  is  behind  tlie  long  worda  an  intenHity  of 
interest.  It  is  the  laentai  energy  tliat  impels  the  acquisition 
of  the  word.  The  raoclianiual  learning  elcitea  the  lowest 
grade  of  interest  and  energy. 


attention;  that  he  shall  cadf  fbna  dad  IdhHa  cf 

tiimkin^  whcsL  he  rads,  and  <tf  i»«f«7i^  tta* 
he  is  reading  imleai  he  is  thfnhfwg:  Thoai  laad- 
htg  raaj  be  made,  next  to  ohaeiiationyAa  graatal 
flMsna  of  mental  and  mofal  defflo;— wt> 
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MODES  OF  EXPRESSION. 


Attention  and  espreseion  are  the  two  modes 
or  processes  of  human  action  which  have  had  most  \ 
to  do  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  If  we 
admit  the  working  hypothesis  of  evolution,  that 
man's  phjEical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  are  the 
products,  the  creations,  resulting  from  a  long  suc- 
cession of  acta  of  attention  and  expression  through- 
out countless  generations,  we  must  admit  that  by 
attention  the  afferent  nerve  tracts  were  created 
and  developed;  that  by  expression  the  efferent 
nerre  tracts  sprung  into  being  and  power;  and 
that  the  great  central  ganglion,  the  brain,  is  the 
product  of  continnouB  acts  of  both  expression  and 
attention. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  grant  this  comprehen- 
sive working  hypothesis  of  evolution,  bnt  prefer 
any  other  theory  for  the  beginning  of  man,  we 
must  still  admit  that  attention  and  expression 
liave  played  most  important  parts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

These  two  modes  of  human  action,  attention 
and  expression,  are  organically  related  by  motii-e. 
The  motive  for  attention  is  found  in  the  motive 
for  expression ;  the  demand  for  an  act  of  expres- 
sion is  a  demand  for  attention  and  reflection. 
Attention  and  expression  together  are  the  action 
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and  reaction  of   the  whole  being   in  meotal  an? 

bodily  movement. 

Expression  may  be  generally  defined  as  the 
manifestation  of  thought  and  emotion  through  the 
body  by  meiins  of  the  physical  ageuta.     The  modes 

of  expression  are: 

(1)  Gesture,  (5)  Making. 

(2)  Voice.  (6)  Modeling. 

(3)  Sireech.  (7)  Painting, 

(4)  Music  (S)  Drawing. 

(9)  Writing. 

All  the  workB  of  man's  hand  and  brain  are  the 

products  of  these  forms  of  cxprcBBion,  of  thought 
manifeetatiou  through  the  body.  Language  is  by 
far  the  greatest  outcome  of  thought  and  ezpres- 
eion,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  means  of 
studying  human  development  in  every  phase;  each 
word,  each  idiom,  tells  its  marvelous  story  of  the 
strife  and  struggle  of  the  being  in  the  effort  to 
express  thought.  The  language  of  a  people  ia  its 
ethnographic  body  created  by  its  composite  aoul. 

Next  to  language  may  he  placed  the  tools  and 
instruments  which  man  has  used  through  all  the 
ages  in  maiiifeatiug  his  needs  and  his  aspirations 
to  others.  Art  products  which  manifest  higher 
thought  miiy  be  placed  next,  followed  by  constrnc- 
tiou,  or  building.  From  the  latest  modern  edifice 
to  the  oldest  ruin,  we  trace  the  growth  of  man's 
skill  and  intellect.  Through  these  creations  tliat 
have  epriiug  from  human  life  and  human  spirit 
we  interpret  and  understand  man  in  each  and 
every  stage  of  human  growth  and  development. 
Language  gives  us  the  longest  vista  for  iuterpre- 
iation;  implements  and  instruments  of  use,  the 
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second;  art,  next;  and  last,  the  products  of  imagi- 
nation e:[pre88ed  by  building.      Horgaiij*  in  Lis 
great   work,  "Ancient  Society,"  marks  the  traii-Mirkio(tr«ii«i- 
sitioD   from  one  stage  of  savagery  or   barbarism  J^/^J'^^j^  j. 


I 


to  another, — the  sucoesaive  steps  of  lower  civDizi 
tion, — by  certain  definite  creations  of  the  human 
mind.  Thus  the  middle  stages  of  savagery  "end 
with  the  invention  of  that  compound  weapon 
the  bow-an d -arrow ; "  from  savagery  to  bar- 
barism, the  transition  ia  marked  by  the  inven- 
tion of  pottery ;  and  from  barbarism  to  civil- 
ization, by  the  invention  of  iv  pbonetic  alpha- 
bet. 

The  aim  of  the  ethnologist  is  to  discover  theTherrettMtjro- 
products  of  man's  skill  all  along  the  line  of 
human  development,  in  order  to  measure  his  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  power  in  each  and  every 
stage.  What  has  beeii  said  of  the  race  is  true  of 
the  individual:  all  education  is  by  self-effort;  tha 
I  two  fnndamentttl  modes  of  self-effort  are  attention 

I  and  expression;  the  power  of  attention  culminates 

in  expression,  and  ia  interpreted  by  it;  self-effort 
in  acts  of  attenlion  and  expression,  results  in  en- 
hancing physical,  mental,  and  moral  power.  Sweep 
all  the  products  of  human  expression,  all  the 
creations  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  infinitely  greater  product  will 
remain — the  man  himself,  the  developed  creator, 
ready  and  able  to  re-create.  Thus  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  attention  and  expression  is  the 
inner  history  of  the  human  race. 

Witbont  attempting  to  discuss  at  length  somei„,ppj. 
exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  problems  timii. 

•John  Fiske,  lu  "  The  Discovery  of  America," 
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in  human  growth,  we  maj  here  aak  scverul  quea- 

tions  that  will  serve  us  as  guides  in  future  iuvesti- 
gatioiiB.  First,  was  there  an  order  or  orgaiiie 
auccsBBiun  in  the  development  of  the  modes  of 
expression?  That  is,  did  one  mode  spring  from 
the  development  of  a  preceding  mode  or  modes  of 
expression  ?  Is  the  order  here  given  a  fair  work- 
ing hypothesis  of  the  successive  order  in  the 
development  of  the  different  modes  of  expression  ? 
Had  the  exercise  of  each  and  every  mode  n  pro- 
nounced influence  or  reaction  upon  human  devel- 
opment ?  Could  any  one  of  the  modes  of  oxpres- 
sioii  hiive  been  omitted  without  serious  detriment 
to  human  growth?  Would  it  have  been  possible 
to  omit  one  mode  and  suhstitute  another  or  others 
in  place  of  it  ?  What  are  the  relations  of  these 
modes  eitch  to  the  other  in  evolution  ?  At  any 
stage  of  liuman  growth  was  it  possible  to  intermit 
the  exercise  of  any  one  mode  ?  To  group  all  these 
questions  together  as  a  general  whole,  we  may  ask 
the  question:  Has  the  exercise  of  each  and  every 
mode  of  expression  been  au  absolute  necessity  in 
the  evolution  of  the  human  race  ?  We  may  con- 
tribute in  some  measure  to  this  discussion  by  an 
attempt  to  investigate  each  mode  of  expression,  in 
order  to  determine  the  factors  which  enter  into 
each,  and  also,  if  it  be  posaiblo,  to  understand  the 
results  of  the  exercise  of  each   upon  the  whole 


J  the  mother  of  invention;"  it  it 
indeed  the  impelling  influence  to  most  human 
action.  We  can  interpret  the  evolution  of  the 
modes  of  expression  by  understanding  the  motive 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  or  that  which  made  them 
a  aecessity.     Motive  is  the  impelling  power  of  vM 
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aetion,  controlling  and  Uirecting  the  will.  The 
general  content  of  motive  is  necessity,  and  uecea- 
sity  may  have  a  physical,  mental,  or  moral  cause. 
Fundamentally,  the  motive  of  human  action  isMoMretaa 
self-preservation;  a  higher  motive  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  family;  a  still  higher  one,  preservation 
o(  commnnity,  and  desire  for  the  best  good  of 
a  nation;  and  highest  of  all,  self-ahnegation,  the 
desire  for  the  best  good  of  all  mankind.  Out  of 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prohahly  all  the 
motives  for  human  action  have  arisen.  Self-efEort, 
or  action  of  the  being,  impelled  by  motive  and 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  will,  is  intrineic  to 
development.  Motive,  the  impelling  power  of  all 
human  action,  is  the  main  factor  in  human  dcTcl- 
opment.  Human  growth  is  meaaured-hy  the  grade 
of  the  motive.^the  higher  the  motive,  the  higher 
the  human  action;  it  determines  method  and  con- 
trols result.  The  inner  secret  of  all  education  may 
be  found  in  the  development  of  motive;  motive 
which  determines  the  kind  and  quality  of  thought, 
the  method  of  action,  the  physical  functioning, 
and  the  externalized  thought.  Expression,  then,  is 
fundamentally  the  means  of  developing  that  which 
is  noblest  in  a  human  being— the  impelling  power 
to  action.  In  all  action  under  motive,  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  ego,  the  will  is  brought  into 
continuous  exercise.  In  short,  we  can  say  with 
trnth  that  there  is  nothing  to  he  developed  in  the 
human  being  but  motive;  that  everything  else 
follows  as  a  sequence;  and  with  equal  trnth,  it 
can  be  said  that  unexecuted  motive  is  negation 
of  action,  disintegration  of  thought  processes. 

Every  act  of  expression  must  be  preceded   by  ReuaoD  of  motiv*  1 
certain    definite    conscious    activities;     witliout  "•*'""'C*'t. 
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thouglil,  there  cau  be  no  expression.  The  motive 
determincB  the  intellectnal  action,  and  inspirea 
that  contiunity  or  persistenoo  of  will  which  impels 
execution. 
exerdH.  All  acts  of  egression  demand  corresponding 
physical  exercise;  a.  particular  ugent  of  expression 
is  called  into  play,  and  is  enhanced  by  the  action 
of  the  whole  body.  The  inward  impnlso  or  desire 
finds  expression  in  outward  form  or  object;  as  the 
Cruutor  manifests  IliniHclf  to  man  through  forms 
and  qualities  of  matter,  so  man  manifests  himself 
to  his  fellow  men  by  formal  creations. 
^,  The  extemalization  of  thought  is  by  means  of 
the  physical  action  called  skill,  whose  developing 
influence  upon  the  being  may  be  briefly  stated: 
First,  the  cultivation  of  motive,  the  intrinsic  qual- 
ity of  the  soul.  Second,  ike  demanti  for  certain, 
definite  mental  action  ;  the  intentification  of  that 
action  as  a  preparation  for  expression ;  the  en- 
hancement of  conscious  activities  by  the  reaction  of 
the  physical  exercise  upon  ike  mind  ;  and  also  by 
the  continual  conscious  a?id  unconsctovs  criticism 
of  the  forms  in  the  process  of  expression,  leading 
to  a  re-shaping  of  forms.  TlUrd,  the  continuity 
of  will  action  in  the  execution  of  motive.  The 
will  depends  fundamentally  for  itspuwer  andcon- 
tinuity  of  action  upon  expression.  Fourth,  the 
exercise  of  the  physical  agents  in  acts  of  expression. 
Tliis  exercise  is  brought  about  by  the  striving  of 
the  will  to  make  skill  in  expression  adequate  to 
thought;  the  health,  growth,  development  and 
elaboration  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  atten- 
tion and  expression  depends  mainly  upon  the 
variety,  kind,  and  quality  of  acts  of  expression, 
^/ih,  exjiression  ilcmanda  either  n^fiection  or  at- 
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tentton,or  boH.    Alleution  has  for  its  basis  //ics^uuanaf< 
motive  of  expression.     This  implies  that  the  (rfii<l' 
of  all  human  thought  is  toicard  e-spressive  action ; 
that  thought  which  does  not  end  in  action  dies  or 

stagnates. 

We  have,  then,  aa  guides  to  the  study  of  the 
developing  inSuence  of  the  modes  of  espreseion 
upon  the  race:  (1)  Motive;  (2)  Thought  und 
emotion;  (3)  The  training  of  the  will;  (4)  The 
perfection  of  the  body  as  aii  instniment  of  atten- 
tion and  eipreesion  ;  (5)  The  relation  of  expression 
to  the  evolution  or  development  of  psychic  power. 

All  changes  of  the  body  which  miUiifeBt  mental 
states— changes  not  included  in  any  of  the  other 
modes  of  espreasion — may  be  claflsified  under  the 
general  name  of  gesture.  Gesture  comprehends 
what  is  usually  called  pantomimic  expression,  for 
lacif  of  a  better  term;  it  incIudeSj  in  fact,  all  the 
movements  of  the  body  or  its  organs,  aside  from 
the  production  of  voice,  which  in  espresaion  of 
thought  do  not  require  some  artificial  addenda  or 
tool,  such  as  pen,  pencil,  brash,  or  other  instru- 
ment or  implement.  Gesture,  no  doubt,  was  in 
the  human  race  the  primitive  or  elementary  mode 
of  expression.  It  marked  the  first  glimmerings  of 
intelligence,  the  dawn  of  mental  power  ;  its  de- 
velopment has  characterized  each  step  and  stage 
of  progress  ;  it  is  the  one  universal  mode  of  expres- 
sion common  to  all  consciousness.  And  while  its 
forms  present  definite  limitations,  it  can  still  he 
said,  to  have  an  almost  unlimited  range  in  the  mani- 
festation of  conscious  activities. 

Out  of  this  primitive  mode  of  espressiou  it  ia 
probable  that  all  other  modes  of  expression,  with 
the  exception  of  voice,  music,  and  speech,  were 
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fiMtve  ■  prini-  evolved.  We  can  very  easily  niideretand  how  A 
leofex-  gesture,  a  form  in  tbo  air,  might  suggest  a  more 
enduring  form  traced  in  the  sand  or  soft  earth, 
Ab  touch  ia  probably  the  primitive  and  funda- 
mental sense,  out  of  which  all  the  Dther  senses 
have  been  evolved,  so  gesture,  the  primitive  reac- 
tion of  touch,  is  the  germ  out  of  which  were 
developed  making,  modeling,  painting,  drawing, 
and  writing.  The  actions  of  the  couc^ptive  modes 
of  oxprcsKioD  are  the  elTecta  of  touch  npon  a  me- 
dium of  Huificient  density  to  retain  the  impreaaion. 
It  is  an  easy  step  from  a  form  traced  in  the  air  to 
a  form  traced  upon  paper,  or  moulded  in  clay. 

KauUoBnteMtvTB  At  first,  gesture  enhanced  the  expressive  power 
of  the  inarticulate  voice.  The  rudimentary,  in- 
adequate speech  of  the  savage  is  accompanied  by 
descriptive  or  elliptical  gestures.  Gesture  supplies 
the  missing  link,  enhancing  at  every  step  and  atage 
the  devclopmeut  of  articulate  voice,  and  remains 
tcniuy  the  greatest  means  of  explaining  and 
emphasizing  speech.  As  a  means  of  enhancing 
thought,  it  ia  comparable  only  to  the  voice  em- 
phasis itself.  From  the  manifestation  of  the 
crudest  thought  to  tJie  emphiisia  of  the  highest 
intellectual  action,  the  development  of  gesture  as 
a  means  of  expression  may  he  traced.  That  which 
was  the  rude  movement  of  the  untutored  savage 
has  become  the  mode  of  expression  that  distin- 
guishes the  highest  culture, 
aatlanofEMtitra  The  relation  of  gesture  to  music  is  exceedingly 
intimate.  Gesture  may  be  used  to  express  the 
lowest  possible  acts  of  intelligence,  but,  like  other 
forms  of  expression,  it  is  capable  of  a  development 
co-ordinate  with  the  evolution  of  the  highest 
thought  and  feeling.     Dancing  may  be  called  the 
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t&yBical  accompaDimeut  or  the  gesture  uf  music 
It  is  a  wdl-known  fact  that  all  religious  iiiubIg 
in  savage,  barbarous,  and  the  early  civilized  stages 
of  man  was  accompanied  and  emphjieized  by 
rhythmic  bodily  movements.  I  have  already  iotU 
mated  the  close  relation  of  gesture  to  the  art  or 
conceptive  modes  of  eipreesioii.  It  is  but  a  slight  Ge»*nre»i 
step  from  a  pnre  gesture  to  the  expression  of^°"" 
thought  by  meauB  of  an  instrnmerit, — a  stick, 
bmsh,  or  pencU :  the  same  laws  of  physical  move- 
ment which  control  gesture  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  expression  of  thought  in  painting  and 
drawing.  The  influence  of  gesture  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body  is  of  the  highest  siginfieance; 
ease,  precision,  equilibrium,  the  essentials  of  grace, 
are  necessary  to  freedom  of  movement,  and  to 
mental  and  physical  well-being.  Gesture  has  a 
marked  reactive  influence  in  this  direction  upon 
the  physical  organism,  enhancing  skill,  developing 
higher  and  more  subtile  co-ordinations.  Grace  or  Gw 
economy  of  bodily  action,  by  the  nice  adjustment 
and  co-ordination  of  the  agents  of  the  body,  is  the 
main  educative  physical  product  of  this  universal 
mode  of  expression. 

Voice,  or  vocalized  breath,  may  be  classed  in  the 
same  category  as  gesture ;  it  is  an  open  question 
which  preceded  the  other.  Voice,  like  gesture,  is 
common  to  all  consciousness,  and  both  were  prob- 
ably the  earliest,  the  best  apprehended,  and  the 
best  interpreters  of  human  desires.  Indeed,  ges- 
ture and  inarticulate  voice,  out  of  which  were 
evolved  all  the  other  modes  of  thought  expression, 
to-day  remain  the  most  effective  meaus  of  express- 
ing pain  or  pleasure,  interest  or  indifference,  at- 
traction or  repulsion  ;  universal  mediums  by  which 
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the  finer  snbtiltieB  of  htimsn  thought  and  passion 
stand  revealod.  Probiibly  inarticulate  cries  and 
pantomimic  movements  of  the  body  bad  a  commou 
and  eimultaneoiia  origin,  or  at  least  immediately 
succeeded  each  other.  Voice  is  in  its  very  nature 
rhythmic,  subject  to  inflection  or  cadence— the 
reflection  of  conscious  action ;  the  highest  inflec- 
tion of  voice  corresponding  to  the  highest  inflec- 
tion of  thoug)it,or  emphasis.  Gesture  supplements 
the  action  of  the  voice,  and  voice  in  turn  supple- 

fltOnlatenlce.  n>ents  gesture.  Out  of  inarticulate  voice  the 
qualities  of  Krticulate  sounds  were  developed  ;  or, 
to  state  it  better,  out  of  the  cnide  qualities  of 
inurticulate  voice  was  evolved  human  speech  or 
articulate  voice. 

The  instinctive  rhythm  of  inarticulate  voice  led 
uaturally  to  the  more  pronounced  rhythm  of  ca- 
denced  or  metrical  expri-ssion.  Hhythm  is  the  in- 
flection of  sound;  melody  is  the  mode  of  inflection; 
and  harmony  is  the  unity  of  inflections.  Vocal 
music  is  voice,  in  which  inflection,  melody,  and 
harmony  are  metrical  in  a  higher  degree,  with 
more  pronounced  intervale,  than  in  voice  proper. 

I  VncUra of  mi^.  Music  is  the  means  by  which  joy  and  grief,  pain 
and  pleasure,  ec-stosy  and  woe,  when  all  other 
modes  fail,  express  themselves. 

"Thoughts  hsnllf  lo  bf  packed 

Fancies  that  break  through  language  and  escape," 

find  expression  and  voice  in  this  most  divine  of  all 
God's  gifts  to  man. 

We  are  told  that  savages  take  the  greatest  de- 
light in  rude  attempts  at  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.     Schweinfurth  relates  that  the  cannibal  in 
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tBe  heart  of  Africa  will  sit  with  a  rude  irBtrument 
of  two  atringa  and  tlirum  all  day  long,  filled  with 
the  keenest  delight.  Music  from  the  beginning Mnric«ni« 
has  been  used  as  the  distinctive  mode  for  the  ex-"'"*^*'^ 
pression  of  the  deepest  religious  emotions  and  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  educative 
function  of  musical  expression  is  to  cuUivate  and 
enhance  those  emotions  which  influence,  in  the 
highest  degi-ee,  the  motives  of  man, 

The  relation  of  music  to  language  is  of  the  Reutioiurf 
closest  nature.  Music  explains,  interprets,  and""*"''" 
glorifies  poetry;  it  is  the  natural  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of  poetic  thought;  it  blends,  har- 
monizes, and  enriches  the  whole  being.  The  high- 
est formal  beauty  of  speech  consists  in  its  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony,  "Vocal  music,  in  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  the  voice,  plays  a  most 
important  part,  and  its  influence  over  speech  is  of 
immense  value.  When  language  fails,  when  argu- 
ment is  useless,  the  marvelous  power  of  music 
comes  in,  with  its  persuasive,  controlling  and  com- 
pelling influence,  arousing  flagging  zeal,  develop- 
ing enthusiasm,  cultivating  the  highest  religious 
feeling,  and  enhancing  courage  and  heroic  endur- 
ance. 

That  which  is  beat  for  the  soul  ia  ever  and  ever  voeai mnrtt 
the  best  for  the  body.  Exercise  in  vocal  music  ""y^  "*'=^' 
finds  its  highest  physical  outcome  in  the  rhythmic 
articulation  and  adjustment  of  the  agents  of  the 
body,  one  to  the  other,  blending,  harmonizing  and 
strengthening  them,  furnishing,  through  reflex 
action,  a  means  for  the  development  of  their 
correspondence  in  all  modes  of  expression.  The 
rhythmic  adjustment  of  the  bodily  agents  or 
members  is  an  important  element  of  gi-aco,  and 
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trne  grace  is  the  liigliest  indication  of  mental, 
moral,  uud  physical  power.  The  normal  exercise 
of  the  voual  organs  in  music  has  a  murkeil  reitctive 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  whole  body, 
not  only  in  rhythmic  adjustment,  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lungs  and  heart.  The  utterance 
of  musical  sounds  demands  the  perft'ct  ease  of 
bodily  action,  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  lungs  in 
breathing.and  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  short,  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  music  de- 
mands perfect  physical  freedom;  the  slightest 
tension,  through  dress  or  other  restrictions,  inter- 
feres with  and  prevents  the  free  action  of  the 
voice. 

Id  this  brief  outline  of  the  educative  effect  of 
music,  it  may  be  said  that  an  ubsolute  necessity 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  emotions  is  appar- 
ent. Without  emotion  man  is  no.thing.  What 
man  is,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  his  emotions. 
Music  has  ever  been  used  effectively  in  arousiug  in 
bim  the  highest  aspirations  and  the  deepest  rever- 
ence. The  history  of  music  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  emotions  of  the  human  race 
from  the  beginning.  Music  has,  then,  for  its  func- 
tion the  cultivation  of  the  spirit,  or  the  higher 
development  of  the  soul  of  man.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  highest  may  not^be  made  utterly 
degrading.  In  fact,  the  rule  is  that  the  more 
effective  any  one  means  becomes,  when  properly 
used,  the  more  degrading  that  means  may  be  when 
it  is  used  to  incite  in  the  human  aoul  that  which 
is  low  and  sensual. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  discussion  of  the 
purely  spiritual  manifestation  of  thought  through 
emotion   to  that  manifestation  of  thougiit  which 
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we  term,  though  ambiguoasly,  making.  Making 
has  for  its  general  motive  self-preservation,  health, 
and  the  general  comfort  of  man;  it  supplies  the 
great  underlying  needs,  which  torm  the  indispen- 
sable basis  of  hia  spiritual  life.  In  shoi't,  making  is 
the  material  basis  of  life  and  living,  the  function 
■of  the  object  made  being  essentiallj  the  practical 
nse  of  that  object.  Making  may  be  dehnGd  as  the 
complete  externalizing  of  individual  concepts — 
concepts  acquired  either  by  observation  or  con- 
structed by  imagination.  When  derived  from  ob- 
servation alone,  the  process  of  making  is  called 
imitation  or  copying;  when  making  is  a  mani- 
festation of  an  individual  concept  constructed  by 
the  imagination,  the  term  origination  or  invention 
may  be  used. 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
products  of  man's  hand  and  brain — tools,  instru- 
ments, buildings,  and  all  the  countless  objects  that 
have  been  evolved  in  human  minds  and  expressed 
by  human  hands.  The  motive  in  making  is  the 
function  or  use  of  the  object  made.  The  maker  is 
impelled  by  necessity  to  realize  the  function  of  the 
object  made;  his  method  of  action  is  dominated 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  thing  constructed  to  use, 
Snch  motives  are  the  most  easily  appreciated,  most 
freely  comprehended,  are  adapted  to  the  lowest 
orders  of  mind,  and  therefore  to  the  most  primitive 
stages  of  mental  action. 

The  necessity  for  shelter  stimulated  invention. 
We  can  picture  the  early  savage,  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  overlianging  bank  or  hollow  tree,  digging 
a  cave  with  his  hands,  or  tearing  off  the  dry  bark 
for  a  rude  refuge  from  sun  and  rain.  The  neces- 
sity for  food  led  to  the  construction  of  a  sling;  the 
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nae  of  a  dry  stick  siiggeated  the  manufacture  o 
cinb  and  a  spear;  and  out  of  these  evolved  the  still 
higher  compound  weapons,  the  blow-reed  and  the 
bov-and-iirrow.  All  these  neccssiiiei  of  invention 
in  making  demanded  esercise  of  the  body,  the 
mind,  the  will,  and  were  so  many  steps  toward  a 
higher  development. 

A  brief  analysiB  of  making  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  the  arousing  of  motive  by  means  of  na- 
cessity;   (3)  the  concentration  of  thought  in  an 
individual  concept  to  be  expressed;  (3)  the  steady 
esetcise  of  the  will  in  continued  acts  necessary  for 
the  externalizatinn  of  the  individual  concept;  (4) 
the  physical  esercii$e  or  the  use  of  the  whole  body 
in  executing  the  demands  of  the  will;  (5)  the  con- 
tinual criticism  necessary  for  the  exact  adaptation 
of  the   object   to   its   function.     "The  slighteatji 
change  in  form,  or  the  slightest  lack  of  the  properj 
adjustment  of  parts,  will,"  reasons  the    maker^/ 
"  destroy  or  damage  the  design."    The  bodily  exep>fl 
cise  obtained  by  this  complete  extemalization  ofll 
individual  concepts  is  of  the  most  marked  chiv-T 
acter.     Aside  from  the  motive  of  obtaining  bodilyJ 
Busteuance,  the  human  race,  without  doubt,  owal^■ 
its  physical  strength,  its  powers  of  endurance,  iti'T 
skill — in  fact,  that  which  is  necessary  as  a  bi 
development^more  to  the  exercise  of  the  body  iiy 
making  than  to  any  other  canse. 

Making,  as  a  primitive  and  fundamental  modfrj 
of  growth,  is  close  to  the  heart  of  man.  Its  motivflf 
is  clear  and  most  distinct;  it  acts  for  the  preaervfti 
tion  of  self  and  the  preservation  of  otliers.  Tlitt>.l 
intellectual  action  is  in  the  beginning  the  simplesfe^a 
most  clearly  appreciated,  and  the  plainest  produof 
0/  observation  and  imagination.     In  fact,  makin^J 
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la  the  natural  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  the 
concoptivB  modes  of  expression.  It  ia  nature's 
primary  method  of  human  growth,  laying  and 
building  a  sure  foundation  for  higher  action. 

Malting,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  may ConccptlTe m 
be  called  the   conceptive    modes    of    expression,'^" 
because    individual    concepts    in    each  of    these 
modes  constitute  the  hases  of  the  expressive  acts. 
In  making,  the  concept  is  completely  realized  in 
an    external    object.     By    the    other    conceptive 
modes,  the   concepts  aro  partially  realized.     In 
modeling,  the  concept  is   expressed    in  ontward 
form  of  three  dimensions;  in  painting,  by  colors; 
and  in  drawing,  by  lines  and  shading.     Modeling, 
painting,  and  drawing  are  the  art   modes  of  ex- 
pression.    Making  has  for  its  motive  practical  nse. 
The  design  of  art  is  entirely  limited  to  the  ex- Art  mode*  or «» 
pression  of  thought;  the  individual  concept  is  a''"^""- 
mental  means  or  medium  of  thought  expression; 
the  motive  and  thought  are  embodied  in  an  in- 
dividual concept. 

Man  in  the  early  mythical  stage  believed  that  oriein  of  art. 
all  nature,  and  indeed  all  external  objects,  were 
animated  like  himself.  lie  believed  that  sticks  and 
stones,  trees  and  streams,  stars,  moon  and  sun  ex- 
ercised spiritual  power  over  him — power  that  he 
must  in  part  possess  for  his  personal  weal,  else 
disaster  would  follow.  He  believed  that  the  forms 
of  objects  embodied  invisible  spirits;  therefore,  in 
his  first  attempts  at  art,  he  endeavored  to  imprison 
and  command  the  unseen  powers  which  surrounded 
and  controlled  him,  A  model  in  clay,  a  rude 
paint-dauh,  to  the  savage's  dawning  intelligence, 
took  away  the  invisible  strength  of  the  object. 
The  Thingleta  of  Alaska  carve  pictures  of  power- 
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fnl  animate  npon  their  clubs  to  endow  their  blows 
with  corresponding  streugth.  Many  suTages,  to- 
day, will  not  allow  themBelves  to  be  painted  or 
photographed  trom  a  fear  that  the  picture  will 
take  away  their  power,  or,  indeed,  kill  them  out- 
right 

The  claim  that  art  sprang  from  the  myth  or 
elementary  religion  ie  a  reasonable  one.  The  main 
function  of  art  expression  in  the  past,  and,  indeed, 
np  to  modem  times,  from  the  ugliest  idol  that 
ever  frightened  a  poor  savage  into  obedience  to 
the  manifestation  of  redeeming  love  in  the  Sistiue 
Madonna,  has  been  the  cultiratton  of  fear,  rever- 
ence, adoration,  and  love  for  invisible  and  divine 
power.  The  development  and  nature  of  the  re- 
ligious of  the  past  are  interpreted  more  through 
art  than  by  any  other  means.  The  earliest  use 
of  profane  ai'.  if  I  may  use  that  t«rm,  was  the 
expression  of  character  in  individuals;  the  statnea 
and  pictures  of  statesmen.  Then  followed  the 
representations  of  heroic  deeds  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate patriotism,  and  lastly,  the  interpretations 
of  nature  and  natural  objects.  True  art  has  no 
other  nse  than  the  manifestation  of  the  invisible: 
in  religion,  divine  power  and  love;  in  statues  and 
pictures,  character;  in  pictorial  descriptions  of 
heroic  deeds,  patriotism ;  in  paintings  from  nature, 
the  invisible  life  and  power  that  animates  all  and 
breathes  through  all.  Following  and  perhaps 
preceding  speech,  the  pictorial  mode  of  thought 
expression  may  be  numbered  among  the  earliest 
acquisitions  of  the  race;  out  of  pictorial  expression 
was  evolved  a  system  of  hieroglyphics,  the  begin- 
ning of  writing. 

In  the  relation  of  art  to  human  evolution,  there 
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nmat  be  made  the  Etrongoat  discrimination  be- 
Sween  intrinsio  art  and  the  mere  act  of  imitation 
or  copying.  Any  iraitation  of  a  work  of  art, j^jjjjy,^ 
auch  as  the  modeling  of  idol  or  statue,  the  copy- 
ing of  painting  or  drawing,  is  esaeutially  mak- 
ing j  it  is  not  art  expression  by  any  manner  of 
means;  it  lacks  the  highest  thing  that  ia  cultirated 
ill  art  expression — motive.  An  Italian  marble- 
cutter  may  copy  the  model  of  a  great  artist  with 
complete  aecuraey,  may  chisel  marble  with  the 
greafest  skill,  and  never  for  an  instant  thrill 
with  thought  or  emotion  kindred  to  that  which 
moved  the  soul  of  the  artist;  be  may,  indeed,  work 
long  years  with  the  ntraoat  faithfulness,  and  never 
have  a  suspicion,  even,  of  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  creation.  Mere  imitation  of  art  has  copjUiBai 
no  relation  to  art  itself,  and  no  educative  influence,  "tive. 
Imitation,  whatever  its  kind  or  quality,  is  essen- 
tially making,  minus  the  best  thing  in  making — 
motive. 

In  manual  training  the  one  motive  of  making  is  FiuictioB<rf 
the  function  of  the  thing  made;  in  art  the  one*^' 
motive  is  to  give  to  others  a  great  controlling 
thought,  to  embody  this  thought  in  an  individual 
concept,  and  to  externalize  that  concept  by  skill. 
The  nobler  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  the  higher 
the  motive,  the  greater  the  striving  to  make  the 
expression  adequate  to  the  thought: 
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Of  unachieved  achiuvemeDt,  tbe  htgb  tnsk. 
The  Btriiggliug  unboin  spirit  tlilkl  dolli  nsk 
With  irreaiatible  cry  for  blood  iind  breutU, 
Till  feeding  lis  great  life  we  siuk  in  death." 

The  difference  is  world-wide  between  the  artisan 
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and  the  true  artist  in  the  reflex  action  of  thought 
power  and  skill  iijioii  the  soul. 

There  may  have  been  great  artists  wlio  were 
educated  through  the  technically  accurate  imita- 
tion of  works  of  art;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  history 
fails  to  name  one  such  artist.  The  modeling  of 
cubes,  Bphores,  and  other  geometrical  forms  is  not 
art  expression;  it  is  mere  making,  manifesting 
no  thought  except  that  eipreHsed  in  the  represen- 
tation of  a  thoughtless  concept.  In  the  modern 
method  of  drawing,  which  consists  in  general 
of  the  imitation  of  flat  copies,  there  is  no  art. 
Indeed,  the  teachers  of  such  drawing  are,  sad  to 
say,  rarely  artists.  If  they  were,  they  would  in- 
spire their  pupils  to  express  educative  thought — 
thought  acquired  by  attention  and  reflection ;  they 
would  understand  better  the  organic  relation  be- 
tween art  and  the  central  subjects  of  study;  would 
see  that  the  study  of  geography,  of  myth  and 
of  history,  furnish  conntleas  opportunities  for  its 
rfirttn  ctprsssion.  The  teaching  of  art  is  in  its  infancy; 
when  it  cornea  to  its  own  and  is  used  to  reinforce 
and  intensify  the  highest  thought  of  the  soul,  its 
pre-eminence  as  a  means  of  education  will  be  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt  or  question. 
(  To  summarize:  First,  the  strongest  common 
IdwitiTBTtincrf  factor  in  art  is  found  in  motive— the  motive  of 
manifesting  the  highest  spiritual  power,  the  com- 
plete expression  of  intrinsic  personality.  That 
which  controls  the  being  is  the  desire  to  make 
known  to  others  cumulation  and  climax  of  thought. 
Second,  individual  concepts  are  the  mental 
means  of  embodying  art  ideals.  Jnat  so  far  as  man 
mitnifeBts  his  thought  to  man  through  qualitieB 
of  matter,  just  so  far  is  he  a  creator;  these  crea- 
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tioiis  of  the  artist  finding  their  intellectnal  realiza- 
tion in  units  of  elementary  ideas,  the  creations  and 
correspoudeuces  of  esternal  elementary  energies. 
The  iDdividual  concept  is  a  means  to  an  end;  it  is 
the  symhol  or  meditim  of  thought,  and  not  the 
intrinsic  thought  itself.  The  fatal  delusion  of  art 
in  education  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  mere  me- 
chanical expreesiozi  of  concepts  is  art. 

Third,  in  art  thought  is  manifested  through 
partial  symbols,  or  the  partial  externalizaticn  of  a 
complete  individual  concept.  In  modeling,  the  PartUi imboK. 
form  corresponding  to  the  concept  is  fully  ex- 
pressed, without  regard  to  color;  in  painting,  the 
expressed  form  consists  of  shades  and  tints  of 
color;  drawing  is  the  modeling  of  form,  in  two 
dimensions;  making  ia  the  complete  manifestation 
of  the  concept.  The  external  products  of  the  four  M,teriai>  oiea  ix 
conceptive  modes  of  expression  have /orm  in  com- 
mon; the  differences  consist  in,  the  kind  and 
nature  of  the  forms.  In  making,  complete  ma- 
terial is  used  in  construction;  in  modeling,  clay  or 
similar  plastic  material  needed  to  express  form ;  in 
painting,  color  alone  is  used;  and  in  drawing,  the 
material  is  limited  to  crayon  or  pencil. 

The  variation  in  materials  used  demands  an  im- 
mense difference   in  mental  power,  or  power  of 
concentrating  thought.      The  thought   itself  in  jg|gyj„ ^  ^g 
each  mode  of  art  expression  is  similar,  if  not  iden-  fliff«reiit mode* 
tical;  hft  the  Jess  the  quantity  of  material  used  i^*""'"**^- 
realizing  thought,  the  greater  must  be  the  concen- 
tration of  thought.    The  thought  must  be  clearer 
or  more  distinct,  the  concept  more  definite,  and 
the  skill  or  physical  exercise  of  a  higher  quality. 
T!'o  will,  also,  must  be  in  more  steady  and  oon- 
tinuons  action. 
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'The  mere  expresaiou  of  the  concept  in  itself  baa 
little  to  ijo  with  art;  it  is  the  character,  the  life, 
the  power  expressed  by  means  of  tiiia  thought  em- 
bodiment that  is  the  alS-controlling  motive.  The 
clay,  the  colors,  the  shading  are  means  to  an  end — 
the  means  of  arousing  in  those  who  may  observe 
the  work  of  art  certiiiii  tliongbts  and  emotions, 
definite  ideas  of  character,  religious,  heroic,  patri- 
otic. The  true  landscape-painter  reveals  more 
of  life  and  beauty  in  a  landscape  than  a  common 
observer  gets  from  the  real  landscape  itself.  He 
interprets  the  hidden  beauty  and  hidden  power  of 
nature  to  others.  There  would  be  no  reason  for 
art  if  art  did  not  translate  aud  transcend  nature. 
Art  shows  things  to  man  which  he  cannot  other- 
wise see.  The  true  function  of  art  is  revelation 
and  inspiration.  Works  of  art  have  marked  the 
highest  spirituality  in  each  stage  of  human  evo- 
lution; they  rank  as  the  highest  interpretation  of 
human  life. 

In  art  an  individual  concept  is  a  mental  moans 
of  thought  embodiment.  In  making,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  individual  concept  is  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  expression;  in  ■modeling,  the  form 
corresponding  to  the  individual  concept  expresses 
the  thought.  Plastic  materials,  like  clay  and  wax, 
are  used  as  the  material  for  thought  manifestation, 
and  form  is  the  result.  Through  form  invisible 
character  is  manifested.  Next  to  making,  model- 
ing is  the  nearest  adequate  mode  of  expression; 
for  form  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  energy. 
The  physical  training  induced  by  modeling  is  the 
development  of  the  tactual  sense.  Recalling  the 
discussion  of  the  place  the  sense  of  touch  holds  in 
its  relations  to  intellectual  power,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  there  is  no  possible  training  of  the  tu,ctual 
sense  that  equals  this  means  of  espressiDg  thought. 

In  painting,  however,  the  medium  of  thought 
expression  is  color;  that  is,  the  expressed  thought 
corresponds  to  the  individual  concept  in  colors 
iilone.  By  painting  I  here  mean  the  expression 
of  thought  by  colors  aside  from  drawing.  Next  to 
modeling,  prohahly  painting  was  the  primitive 
mode  of  expression.  Color  is  the  great  represeiit- 
iitive  sense;  it  represents  form  by  shades  and 
tints. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  find  in  these  four  con- sequence  ^tke 
ceptive  modes  of  expression  a  beautiful  sequence '''"■"* "'°*'** 
in  the  means  of  thought  evolution  ;  when  the 
concept  is  weak,  and  the  being  undeveloped,  the 
means  of  thought  manifestation  must  be  the  great- 
est. This  condition  is  found  in  the  materials  for 
making;  the  next  step  in  lessening  materials  is 
in  modeling  ;  still  less,  in  painting  ;  and  least  of 
all,  in  drawing.  The  hypothesis  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  sound  one  is,  that  the  less  material  used 
the  stronger  must  be  the  motive,  the  more  con- 
centrated the  thought,  and  the  more  continuous 
and  more  powerful  the  influence  iu  acts  of  ex- 
pression. Making  is  the  simplest  stage  ;  modeling 
stands  next  in  order  ;  painting,  the  next ;  and 
drawing  is  the  highest  of  the  conceptive  modes. 
All  the  conceptive  modes  are  related  to  each  other 
by  the  common  bond  of  individual  concepts. 

Fourth,  the  physical  training  in  art  expression  is  ThytiMi  cnitan 
of  the  highest  and  most  delicate  quality.     It  can  *"  ""  "S"*"**™ 
all  be  comprehended  in  the  word  grace.    Adequate 
skill  in  the  manifestation  of  thought  is  the  most 
exalted  function  of   the  human   body.     Skill   is 
wholly  acquired   by  exercise   iu  thought  expres- 
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Bion.  The  nature  of  the  conscious  activities  to  be 
expresaQtl  deterniinea  the  tjnality  of  the  slttil.  In 
the  Btriving  of  the  sonl  to  make  the  eJtpression 
mleqiiate  to  the  thought  lies  the  highest  possible 
and  most  educative  exercise  of  skill. 

Making  requires  the  exercise  of  all  grades  of 
physical  strength  ;  the  art  modes  demaud  tlio 
finest  delicacy  of  touch.  Modeling  exercises  the 
greatest  intellectual  sense — touch — in  an  incom- 
parable way;  painting  requires  still  finer  handling; 
and  drawing,  the  most  skilful  oxercise  of  muscular 
power.  Grace  is  diffused  strength,  diffused  from 
A  physical  centre  of  strength  ;  the  greater  the 
central  physical  power,  the  greater  the  possibilities 
of  delicate'  touch  at  the  extremities.  Delsarte's 
principle  may  be  applied  here:  "Strength  at  the 
centre,  freedom  at  the  siirfiice,  is  the  true  condition 
of  being."  The  exquisite  touch  of  the  artist  is  ap- 
plied grace,  applied  in  enduring  gesture.  Grace 
requires  the  co-ordinated  action  of  the  whole  body 
— the  entire  energy  of  the  being  acting  in  har- 
mony— thrown  into  one  act. 

We  can  trace  in  the  conceptive  modes  of  expres- 
sion a  natural  and  indispensable  sequence  of 
human  evolution — a  harmonions  evolution  of  the 
mind,  body  and  soul.  Can  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  Could  one  of  these  modes  of  expression  have 
been  omitted  without  loss  to  the  development  of 
character  F  " 

The  particular  educative  use  of  the  art  modes  of 
expression  is  the  concentration  and  idealization  of 
thought ;  the  expression  of  the  most  exalted  states 
of  the  soul  in  the  most  defined  way,  appealing 


tt-    directly  to  all  that  is  in  other  souls.     Art  i 
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one  limits,  the  other  extends.  In  apeech  not  only 
concepts,  but  judgments,  sequences  of  reasoning 
generalizations,  classifications,  are  expressed.  The 
intimate  relation  of  the  art  modes  to  speech  is  ob- 
vious; art  tends  to  concentrate  thought  In  speech, 
keeping  it  from  diffuseness  and  dissipation. 

I  have  already  presented  in  the  talk  upon  hear- 
ing-language a  brief  analysis  of  speech.  Speech  is 
articulate  voice,  which  no  doubt  was  evolved  from 
voice  itself.  All  iuflections,  accents,  inchiding 
emphasis,  are  qualities  of  voice,  and  accompani- 
ments to  articulate  voice.  Speech  is  articulate 
voice,  the  skilful  cutting  or  manipulation  of  quali- 
ties or  elements  combined,  and  associated  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words.  Pronunciation  consists 
of  enunciation  of  distinct  sounds,  and  the  articula- 
tion of  these  sounds  into  words.  Each  enunciated 
sound  in  the  oral  language  ia  a  quality  of  voice 
made  by  the  breath  as  it  passes  through  the  vocal 
cavity.  The  distinct  shape  of  the  vocal  cavity 
determines  the  sound  raa<)e.  I  shall  not  here  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  very  interesting  and  still  some- 
what obscure  subject  of  the  evolution  of  human 
speech.  Like  every  other  product  of  the  mind  of 
man,  it  began  in  exceeding  crudeness.  The  "  bow- 
wow" theory  is  ridiculed,  still  it  holds  a  prominent 
place  with  many  philologists  as  one  beginning  of 
speech,  at  least. 

I  have  called  the  language  of  a  people  the  eth- 
nographic body  of  a  composite  soul.  Words  are 
pure  symbols ;  they  have  no  correspondence  what- 
ever to  the  thought  expressed,  unless  we  accept  a 
few  words  that  retain  suggestions  of  onomatopoeia. 
The  individual  finds,  a  language  ready-made  for 
his  adoption  and  mastery.     Oral  words  are  func- 
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tioned  by  hearitig-laDguage,  and  speech  bj  exeroiss 
in  pronunciation  and  syntai.  Iiiflectioii8,^other 
than  accent, — emphasis,  liannony,  and  melody,  are 
spontaneous  qualities  of  voice. 

Acquisition  and  miiGtery  of  speech  is  the  most 
commou,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  marvelous 
product  of  human  energy.  The  mechanical  ob- 
stacles to  be  Biirmouuted  exceed  in  difficulty  any 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  thought  manifestation. 
Okiucieitobe  Each  sound  demands  a  de&nJte  position  of  the 

In  learn- Yoca]  cavity  ;  each  successively  uttered  souud  re- 
quires a  readjustment  of  this  cavity.  The  articu- 
lation of  an  oral  word  demands  a  corresponding 
concept  of  that  word — its  sounds,  articulation,  and 
accent. 

Expression  of  thought  through  sentences  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  and  relation 
of  the  words— a  command  of  syntax ;  the  most 
difficult  factor  in  speech  being  the  idiomatic  ar- 
rangement of  words. 

The  mechanism  of  speech  is  wholly  a  product  of 
imitation  ;  not  the  imitation  of  the  movements  of 
the  vocal  organs,  for  a  child  cannot  observe  them, 
but  the  imitation  of  elements  in  words,  and  the 
units  of  words  in  sentences.  The  acquisition  of 
speech  requires  an  immense  amount  of  mechanical 
practice,  but  this  Incessant  practice  takes  place, 
beginning  with  spontaneous,  preliminary  bab- 
blings, under  the  immediate  impulse  or  desire  to 
express  thought.  The  indomitable  energy  that 
springs  continuously  from  the  ever-impelling  de- 
sire to  express  thought,  carries  the  little  learner 
triumphantly  over  all  the  tremendous  obstacles — 
tremendous  in  analysis — which  lie  in  his  path. 

Upeenh  Jina  one  predominant  advantage  over  all 
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the  other  modes  of  espreasion,  with  the  exception  conntieig  opjor- 
of  gesture,  and  that  ig  the  continuous  and  cmint-  tnnioes f or  eier- 
leas  demands  for  practice.  "TJehung  mueht  den 
Meiater,"  say  the  Germans,  If  other  modes  of 
expreesion,  making  and  drawing,  for  instance,  had 
as  many  demands  and  opportunities  for  exercise  as 
speech,  the  skill  in  these  modes  would  be  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  in  oral  language. 

The  speech  of  a  child  ever  conforma  to  his  SpontaneoM  «- 
thought  power;  wonls  and  sentences,  subjects, '^^j^j^ 
predicates,  and  modifiers  in  all  their  varied  forms 
and  relations,  simple  and  complex,  spring  directly 
from  the  exact  nature  of  the  conscious  activities 
to  be  manifested.  No  word  or  sentence  is  ever 
learned  solely  for  fttiiire  use  ;  step  by  step,  lan- 
guage is  aequired  with  thought  and  for  thought. 
Any  attempt  of  a  mother  to  lay  np  in  her  child's 
mind  a  stock  of  language-forms  for  nse,  when  per- 
chance the  fitting  thought  should  come,  would  be 
disastrous. 

As  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  positive  Luenttee  a  mtA 
indication  of  growth  and  stage  of  growth,  so  the  """'''■^*'"^ 
language  of  an  individual  i')  a  distinctive  mark 
of  culture.  By  this  is  not  meant  accuracy  and 
polish  of  speech,  but  its  power  aa  a  medium  of 
thought  expression.  The  motive  of  speech  is  the 
immediate  conveyance  of  thought  to  others ;  the 
controlling  impulse  is  to  move  others  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  one's  thought. 

Back  of  articulate  voice  which  i^  strictly  me- 
chanical or  artificial,  impelling,  enforcing,  explain- 
ing, and  emphasizing,  lies  voice  itself,  with  its 
qualities  of  rhythmic  inflection  or  melody,  its 
unity  of  inflection  or  harmony,  its  major  iuflection 
or  emphasis.     Accompanying  speech  is  gesture,  or 
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pantomimic  movements  of  the  body,  emphu^izing', 
sin>porting,  filling  out  and  aupplementing  articu- 
late voice.  No  arguineut  is  needed  to  prove  the 
reflex  action  and  influence  of  speech  upon  the 
whole  being,  mind,  body,  and  soul. 

Writing  waa  the  last  mode  of  expression  in  order 
of  evolution.  The  plionetic  alphabet  marked  the 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Writing 
is  an  evolution  from  drawing.  Picture- writing, 
or  hieroglyphics,  was  the  first  graphic  mode  of 
expressing  thought.  Along  the  line  of  economy, 
hieroglj'phics  were  gradually  modified  until  letters 
were  evolved. 

The  mechanics  or  forms  of  expression  in  pen- 
manship are  the  simplest  and  easiest  made  of  all 
the  forma  in  any  mode,  being  a  modification  of 
the  simplest  lines  of  gesture.  The  forms  of  letters 
oonsiat  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curves.  The 
physical  agents  of  writing,  the  hand  and  the  arm, 
are  the  most  complex  and  best  developed  joint- 
organs  of  expression,  and,  as  a  nile,  are  the  most 
exercised,  being  used  in  all  the  modesof  expression 
except  vocal  music  and  speech.  In  the  concoptive 
modes,  the  forms  of  expression  are  governed  by 
the  concept;  in  writing,  the  simple  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  fixed  and  ever  recurring.  The  mak- 
ing of  simple  curves  and  straight  lines  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  the  making  of  the  words  correctly,  or 
the  spelling,  constituting  the  principal  difficulty 
of  writing.  To  Euglish-apeaking  children  Hie 
useleaa  and  monstrous  incubus  of  unphonetic  spell- 
ing is  a  needless  and  senseless  barrier  in  the  way 
of  education. 

It  is  tnie  that  wonderful  methods  and  devices  for 
penmanship  make  this  mode  of  expres- 
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Bion  often  exceedingly  hard  to  acquire;  but  here  Devicei  for  teach- 
again  the  difficulties  are  not  in  the  writing  itself,*^''™'™"'' 
but  priucipalij  in  the  abnormal  methods  and  de- 
vices used.  Of  devices  for  teaching  writing, 
there  is  no  end;  aud  most  if  not  all  of  them  crip- 
ple the  mind  aud  deform  the  body.  Thank  God, 
the  method  of  teaching  children  to  speak  was 
invented  before  the  acboolmaster  appeared  ! 

The  main  difficulty  in  writing  is  found  in  the  Ttoneht  and 
nature  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  In  speech 
there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  expression,  the 
impulse  being  quickened  by  the  de-sire  to  make  the 
person  or  peraons  addressed  understand;  in  writ- 
ing, this  immediate  stimulus  is  lacking.  Speech 
may  be  fragmentary  and  disconnected;  writing 
demands  connection  and  relation.  Speech  may  be 
brief;  writing  calls  for  sequence  of  thought.  The  speech  ind  writ- 
motive  in  speech  is  immediate  understanding;  ''^"™" 
the  written  page  is  to  be  read  after  the  work  is 
done.  The  speaker  watches  the  effect  of  bia 
words;  the  writer  must  imagine  the  effect.  The 
motive  in  writing  is,  in  general,  far  stronger  than 
that  in  speech;  in  the  former  there  must  be  a 
steadier  and  more  continuous  action  of  tiie  will  in 
controlling  thought  power.  Speech  is  strongly  en- 
hanced by  the  attributes  of  voice;  writing  stands 
alone  in  dead,  cold  forms. 

The  controlling  motive  in  writing  is  that  those  jjotiTe  in  wntiiii 
not  present  may  be  reached  by  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. Writing  admits  corrections  and  changes; 
vocalized  breath  dies  on  the  air,  aud  nothing  but  its 
immediate  effect  remains;  writing  may  remain  for 
ages.  Speech  and  writing  mutually  enhance  the 
power,  each  of  the  other.  Speech  may  be  enthu- 
aiastic  aud  diffuse;  writing,  deliberative  and  con- 
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centrated.  Speech  affects  writing  by  earnestness; 
writing  influences  speech  bj  its  slower  and  more 
cautious  mental  action.  Speech  in  the  maiu  springs 
from  loose  or  immediate  thought;  writing,  as  a  rule, 
demands  the  closest  stndy  and  preparation.  Far 
fewer  opportunities,  as  a  general  thing,  present 
themselves  for  writing  than  speech;  therefore  the 
latter  is  much  more  slowly  acqnired  and  less  used 
by  the  masses.  Speech  has  had  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  race;  writing,  of 
the  few.  The  action  of  both  has  developed  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  modes  of 
expression  to  attention  and  reflection.  It  may  be 
that  I  can  make  my  meaning  clearer  after  this 
brief  analysis  of  the  different  modes.  Expression 
is  essentially  doing;  it  is  that  towards  which  all 
human  action  moves,  and,  indeed,  should  move. 
Expression  is  ethical  action;  it  ahoitid  be  the  ap- 
plication of  truth.  Expression  concentrates  and 
imiiitbe  focuses  the  soul;  it  reveals  personality.  The  mo- 
"""*•"  tive  that  controls  attention  and  reflection  is  the 
motive  to  make  others  feel,  think,  and  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  personal  ideiJs,  The  motive  of 
expression  impels  the  soul  to  its  best  effort  in  ob- 
servation, study,  and  reasoning. 

The  nine  modes  of  expression  have  a  most  pow- 
erful inflnence  each  upon  the  others,  and  all  upon 
each.     Gestnre,  the  initial   mode,  carries   its  in- 
■  cftbc      fluence  over  to  the  conceptive  modes,  enhances 
Mch'otter  ^'"''''  power,  and  ever  remains  an  incomparable 
nicuns  of  discriminating  the  more  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling.    Voice  is  embryonic 
speech;  its  finest  qualities  are  displayed  in  vocal 
'  music.     Music,  in  turn,  makes  speech  beautiful, 
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and  breathes  its  rhythmic  sweetness  i 
through  poetry.  The  couceptive  modes  of  expres- 
sion develop  con  cent  ration  of  thonglit;  speech 
and  writing  expand  and  broaden  thought;  the 
art  modes  of  expression— modeling,  painting,  and 
drawing^are  the  three  great  steps  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  man. 

The  proper  and  educative  exercise  of  all  the 
modes  of  espressioti  presents  the  most  vivid  illus- 
tration of  what  Froebel  meant  by  tlie  "  harmoni- 
ous development  of  body,  mind,  and  soul."  Ex- 
pression ever  ucts  to  develop  motive;  it  makes  the 
highest  demand  for  thought  power,  and  requires 
the  most  healthful  exercise  of  the  body.  From 
the  standpoint  of  race  evolution  each  mode  has 
been  an  essential  factor  in  human  advancement. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  omission  of  the 
infiuonce  of  one  mode  without  serious  detriment  to 
progress.     Each    mode   is    capable   of   almost   in-  ' 

finite   develf^ment.      From    thrumming  on   two  ' 

strings  to  magnificent  orchestration,  music  makes 
its  way;  making  reaches  from  the  cave  to  the 
palace;  art  from  the  rude  daub,  or  the  frightful 
idol,  to  the  Venus  of  Melos. 

From  the  race  we  turn  to  the  individual;  from  Reuuon or  the 
general  development  to  personal  education.  The"™'""'"'"'' 
exercise  of  all  the  modes  of  expression  has  been  aan  of  the  indi- 
and  is  a  necessity  in  the  promotion  of  civiliza-  ■* 
tion.  The  pertinent  question,  then,  is:  Are  they 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  complete,  rounded, 
all-sided  education  of  a  human  being?  If  all  the 
modes  of  expression  are  not  now  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  which  one,  or  ones,  may  be  omitted  ?  If 
all  are  necessary  under  the  proper  conditions  of 
time  and  means,  owing  to  lack  of  these  conditions, 
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ieott»e*liat  mode  or  modes  may  be  dropped?  Taking 
aaieiteiuBittcd7  jt  for  granted  that  the  exercise  of  each  mode  haa 
develo])ed  certain  physical  powers  and  capabilities 
of  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  would  not  the  omi&- 
Biott  of  any  one  mode  weaken  the  special  physi- 
cal capabilities  developed  hy  each  particular  eier- 
ciae  ?  Is  it  economy  of  time  and  jwwer  to  give 
ohiklren  wbo  attend  school  only  for  a  short 
time,  proper  exercises  in  all  the  modes  of  expres- 
Biou,  (or  instance,  from  three  to  eight  years? 
These  questions  are  of  immense  importance,  not 
only  to  the  teacher,  hut  to  parents.  With  speech 
and  writing  there  is  no  question;  they  are  nnivei^ 
sally  used  and  believed  in.  The  problem  with 
them  is:  How  may  they  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage? All  the  other  modes  are  in  doubt,  not  so 
much  among  educators,  but  with  the  people  at 
large. 

The  ideal  of  education  controls  both  method 
and  means.  A  republic  can  logically  hold  but  one 
ideal,  and  that  is  to  make  of  each  individual  all 
that  he  possibly  can  be.  Any  stopping  short  of 
this  ideal  is  not  possible  in  the  development  of 
I.  a  people  that  shall  rule  itself.  Personal  freedom 
in  the  sense  of  personal  struggle,  in  the  sense  of 
"  working  out  your  own  salvation,"  in  the  sense  of 
"  The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  must  from  very 
necessity  be  the  ideal  of  all  who  follow  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  dud  its  application  in  true  democracy. 
The  high  ideal  of  personal  freedom  gained  by  self- 
effort  includes  and  comprehends  all  other  and 
lower  ideals— the  practical  ideals,  the  bread-and- 
butter  ideals.  Citisensbip,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  cannot  possibly  be  attained  uuder  any  other 
Btrivmg  but  towards  the  highest  goal.    Tbe^  lower 
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ideals  are  merely  steps  on  the  way  to  immortality. 
"Seek  ye  first  tlie  kingdom  ot  God  and  His  right- 
I,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  nnto 


you. 

Making,  or  manual  training,  has  done  more  for  Empiitcii  u 
the  human  ra<!e  than  the  exercise  of  any,  if  nol 
all,  of  the  other  modes  of  expression.  It  is  abso- 
lutely indiapensable  to  normal,  physical  develop- 
ment; it  has  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  brain 
building;  it  has  cuitivated  ethios  as  a  basiB  of  all 
moral  growth.  Should  hand-work  be  made  an  or- 
ganic factor  in  all  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university  inclnsive  ? 

We  may  profitably  appeal  from  the  theoretical 
side  of  this  question  to  the  lessons  derived  from 
experience  and  history.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
oft-repeated  fact  that  moat  ancceasful  men — 
bankers,  manufactnrers,  inventors,  miniHters, 
lawyers,  authors,  and  statesmen — received  their 
primary  education  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 
Our  country  is  full  of  examples  of  this  kind. 
Hand-work  on  the  rocky  farms  of  New  England 
has  given  as  much  of  moral  power,  sturdy  in- 
tegrity, and  indomitable  perseverance  aa  have  her 
famous  universities.  Follow  the  history  of  any 
family,  rich  or  poor,  the  members  of  which  disdain 
hand-work  for  a  few  generations,  and  you  find 
steady  deterioration.  War  was  once  the  resource 
of  aristocrats;  athletics  is  now  taking  its  place. 
Without  these  substitutes  for  honest  labor,  poverty 
would  have  its  perfect  revenge.  The  erstwhile 
curse  of  man, "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,"  becomes,  in  the  light  of  fuller  cam- 
prehension,  his  greatest  blessing. 

Sound  health,  a  strong  body,  a  persistent  will,  a 
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logical  mind,  are  some  of  the  marked  rcsnlts  of 
tbat  mauiml  training  which  aprings  from  stern 
necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  in  filled 
■  with  liberally  edncated  incapablea— men  who  have 
Btiidied  mnch  and  done  little;  who  have  never 
learned  the  lesaons  that  lead  to  eucceas — lessons 
of  responsibility,  persistent  action,  of  direct  ajipli- 
cattoQ  of  effort  to  real  conditions.  There  are  min- 
isters with  an  immense  stock  of  words  and  phrases, 
lawyers  without  cases,  physiciaus  fortunately  with- 
out patients,  teachers  helpless  before  woric  that 
requires  original  thought  and  invention. 

Laziness  is  not  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  world — 
Eclfisbness  occupies  that  place;  but  laziness  is  the 
negative  cause  of  many  evils  which  degrade  and 
debase  mankind.  Laziness  is  an  acquirement,  a 
state  of  mind  and  body  induced  by  wrong  educa- 
tion, or  the  lack  of  any.  The  child  is  a  born 
worker;  activity  is  the  law  of  his  uatnre;  helpless- 
ness is  the  product  of  too  much  help.  "  Alas  for 
the  man  who  liaa  not  learned  to  work,"  says  Chan- 
ning.  The  foundation  of  education  consists  in 
training  a  child  to  work,  to  love  work,  to  put  the 
energy  of  his  entire  being  into  work;  to  do  that 
work  which  best  develops  his  body,  mind,  and  soul; 
to  do  that  work  moat  needed  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind. 

Education  is  self-effort  in  the  direction  of  edacsr 
tire  work.  It  is  impossible  to  do  all-sided  educa- 
tive work  without  training  in  hand-work.  Manual 
training  is  the  most  important  factor  in  primary 
education,  and  it  remains  a  prominent  factor  in 
all  education.  Contempt  for  labor  is  an  inherit- 
ance and  a  suggestion  from  the  ruling  classes. 
The  mere  isoluted  study  of  text-books  induces  and 
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enliances  this  contempt:  tbe  product  is  legions  of 
men  wliose  sole  problem  is  how  to  get  along  with- 
out hand-labor.  Contempt  for  labor  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  societj  aiid  to  the  cause 
of  democracy.  Manual  training  is  designed  to 
cultivate  love  and  respect  for  hard,  persistent  work ; 
[t  cultivateB  a  contempt  for  human  beings,  rich  or 
poor,  whose  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  avoid  labor. 

In  large  cities,  vast  numbers  of  children  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do — no  farm,  no  workshops; 
children  of  poverty  run  in  the  street  and  learn  its 
awfnl  lessons.  The  apprentice  system  is  a  thing 
of  the  past:  working-men,  to-dav,  generally  do**^worh«( 
one  thing:  make  some  one  part  of  a  machine. 
This  monotonous  work  is  anything  bnt  educative. 
If  a  manufactory  closes  and  these  laborers  are 
thrown  out,theygenerallyare  helpless;  their  trade 
habits  are  fixed — they  can  do  nothing  else,  and 
they  fall  a  burden  to  charity  or  a,preyto  hunger. 
Educative,  all-ronnd  manual  training  develops  the 
habit  and  skill  for  all-sided  work;  it  makes  the 
worker  capable  of  doing  new  tasks  and  studying 
new  conditions. 

Manual  training  has  a  moral  tendency.  Vice, Moral tenflencyrf 
intemperance,  and  crime  are  the  fruitful  products  """"  *  *^' 
of  laziness  and  contempt  for  hand-work.  It  may 
bo  said  that  many  children  have  plenty  of  manual 
training  at  home.  Then  I  say,  exalt  and  dignify 
it;  enhance  skill  by  recognizing  and  emphasizing 
hand-work  in  the  school-room. 

"There  is  not  time  for  such  work  when  so  much 
desultory  spelling  and  fragmentary  arithmetic  must 
be  learned."  There  is  time  for  but  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  form  habits  consistent  with  the  highest 
type  of  manhood,  and  to  supply  the  most  pressing 
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needs  of  Bociety.  ,T!ie  shorter  the  time  a  child 
spends  in  bcLooI,  the  better  the  work  he  should  do. 
iiiEi  wrtune,  Compare  the  boy  who  steps  from  school  with  the 
ability  to  reiul  11  little,  to  cipher  fairly  well,  and  to 
write  legibly,  but  who  baa  never  learned  to  work, 
with  one  who  has  formed  habits  of  work,  who  has 
learned  to  observe,  whose  cnrioaity  is  whetted,  who 
baa  acquired  something  of  manual  dexterity,  and 
ia  controlled  by  a  deep  love  for  expressing  thought 
with  his  hands.  The  boy  with  the  words,  number- 
tables,  and  penmanship  may  read  bimaelf  to  ruin, 
write  himself  to  Canada,  or  cipher  himself  to  per- 
dition; while  the  boy  who  Invea  work  and  knows 
how  to  work  will  bo  apt  to  educate  himself,  and  at 
the  Slime  time  give  society  the  benefit  of  a  life  of 
hard  and  useful  labor. 

Tbero  is  really  no  conflict  between  manual  train- 
ing and  the  so-called  fundamental  studies.  The 
energy  and  vigor,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  ac- 
quired in  manual  training,  may  be  carried  into  all 
studies.  Education  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
.  time  as  of  quality.  In  manual  training  there  are 
the  best  lessons  imaginable  in  form,  geometry,  and 
practical  arithmetic.  Manual  training  ia  primary 
logic,  so  much  needed  in  speech  and  writing. 
Manual  training  trains  the  will  by  persistent 
effort,  stimulates  the  critical  faculty,  and,  above 
all,  develops  ethical  motive. 

The  reason  why  manual  training  makes  its  way 
80  slowly  in  our  school-rooms  is  plainly  that  many 
teachers  have  spent  their  precious  time  in  prepa- 
ration for  verbal  examination,  and  therefore  have 
never  been  trained  to  skilled  habits  of  hand-work. 

In  regard  to  the  art  modes  of  expression,  I  have 
already  suggested  the  arguments.     On  the  prac- 
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tioal  side,  there  is  mnch  to  say  iti  favor  of  model- 
ing, painting,  and  drawing.  There  is  never  a  day 
in  a  useful  man's  liie  when  the  skill,  taste,  and 
critical  power  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  one  or 
all  of  these  modes  is  not  called  into  practical  use. 
There  is  no  trade,  busiueas,  or  profession  in  which 
the  mental  or  physical  results  of  ai-t,  skill,  and  study 
do  not  essentially  and  practically  afisist.  What  are 
distinct  concepts  of  color,  form,  symmetry,  pro-' 
portion,  to  tJie  carpenter,  architect,  designer,  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  dressmaker,  gardener, — in  fact,  to 
every  namable  trade  in  this  world  that  is  useful  p 
Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  called  the 
tools  of  learning;  but  educative  practice  in  art  is 
learning  itself. 

Mistaken  vocation  is  one  of  the  saddest  results 
of  mistaken  education;  there  is  always  ideally 
some  vocation  for  which  a  pei'son  is  best  adapted. 
To  find  that  calling  is  blessedness;  to  mistake  it 
is  misery.  Education  should  be  the  unmistakable 
guide  to  vocation.  There  ie  many  a  minister  who 
could  pound  hot  iron  on  an  anvi!  to  far  better 
effect  than  he  pounds  the  pulpit-cashions;  and 
there  is  many  a  sturdy  blacksmith  who  couJd 
make  an  audience  thrill  with  love  to  God  and 
man,  if  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  pulpit. 
Countless  young  men  leave  the  free  life  of  the 
farm  to  become  counter-jumpers  and  writing- 
clerks.  Education  turned  their  eyes  away  from 
the  possibilities  of  the  soil  and  the  advantages  of 
hand-work,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  city  as  the 
land  of  promise.  Education  with  low  ideals  has, 
like  gazing  at  a  nickel,  a  hypnotic  effect  upon  its 
victims.  The  varied  yet  unified  work  which  the 
proper  exercise  in  each  and  all  the  modes  of  ej- 
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pressioii  gives  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  lead 

the  worker  to  the  right  vocation — that  vocation  in 
which  he  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  world, 
otesvnt-  Through  expression,  the  teacher  studies  the 
""tnay"  P'T'l'  1^'^  thought,  emotions,  will-power,  Bpcciul 
aptitudes  and  controlling  motive.  Verbal  memo- 
rizing offers  very  meagre  opportunities  for  this  ex- 
tremely instructive  study — a  study  which  directs 
adaptation  to  individual  needs.  Exorcise  in  all  the 
modes  of  expression  opens  the  child's  sonl  to  the 
fullest  and  freest  inspection— an  iusj)ection  to  a 
keen-sighted  teacher  which  leads  to  correct  judg- 
ment and  the  most  useful  adaptation  of  means. 

We  must  conclude  that,  the  use  of  all  the  modes 
of  expression  is  au  imperative  necessity  in  all- 
sided  growth,  in  the  realization  of  the  highest 
possibilities  of  manhood  and  character. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  be  snmmod 
up  as  follows:  First,  true  education  makes  a 
human  being  of  the  greatest  possible  use  and 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  central-point  and  sole 
purpose  of  education  ia  to  make  the  highest  mo- 
tive a  fixed  habit.  Motive  is  rultivnted  by  right- 
eous action.  "He  that  doeth  righteousness  ia 
righteous."  All  righteous  action  culminates  in 
expression.  Skill  in  each  motive  gives  a  person 
greater  power  to  do  good.  Ethical  training  con- 
sists in  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way 
nnder  the  right  motive.  Expression  is  the  supreme 
means  of  developing  motive,  and  motive  deter- 
minea  the  right  method. 

Second,  the  intellectual  effect  of  acts  of  atten- 
tion ia  to  intensify  the  action  of  conscionsnesH — 
indeed,  all  the  power  of  the  mind.  Each  mode 
flt  expression  has  an  CBpeciid  and   indispensable 
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fnnction  in  intensifying  thought.  IhavecIisuuBsed 
the  relation  of  thought  intensity  to  intellectual 
strength.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  better  word — 
I  have  not  found  it.  I  have  characterized  thought 
intensity,  given  an  educative  subject,  as  the  high- 
eat  moment  of  educative  action.  The  demand  for 
expi-ession  is  a  demand  lor  attention  or  reflection, 
or  both.  The  central  subjects  of  study  present 
the  conditions  for  study;  the  different  modes  the 
conditions  for  the  erpreasion  of  the  thought  thus 
acquired.  All  subjects  of  expression  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  study  of  the  central  subjects;  taking' 
anything  outside  of  that  wide  range  is  unnecessary, 
and  a  waste  of  time.  All  acts  of  expression  con- 
dition a  study  of  either  color  or  form,  and  include 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  attributes  of  esternality. 

Third,  physical  training  has  for  its  sole  end  and 
aim  the  development  of  the  body  as  the  most  per- 
fect possible  instmmeut  of  attention,  reflection, 
and  expression.  There  is  not,  neither  can  there 
be,  any  physical  training  comparable  to  physical 
eiereise  in  acts  of  expression  under  all  the  modes. 
Steady  exercise  in  one  mode  limits  and  narrows 
physical  power  rather  than  extends  it ;  the  exercise 
of  each  and  every  mode  of  expression  brings  into 
full  play  all  physical  agent8,^thna  the  conditions 
and  adjustments  of  certain  muscles  are  enhanced 
by  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  whole  body.  Speech 
and  vocal  music  exercise  the  lungs  and  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  the  body;  making  cultivates  physi- 
cal strength,  art  studies  grace  and  beauty  of 
motion.  Physical  training, ^er  se,is  indispensable 
to  education;  its  purpose  is  exactly  the  same  as 
physical  exercise  in  acts  of  expression ;  but  physical 
training  for  the  most  part  is  a  substitute  for  that 
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exercise  which  might  be  had  by  the  proper,  siifli- 
cient,  and  practical  use  of  all  the  agents  of  exproe- 
sioii.  On  the  practical  side,  tiie  exercise  of  all 
the  modes  o(  expression  prepares  iimn  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 
a  nine  The  pedagogical  value  of  training  in  all  tlio 
modes  of  expression  may  be  briefly  stated : 

(1)  The  child's  individual  concepts  are  very 
simple  and  crude;  it  has  no  complex  concepts. 

(2)  The  fundamental  use  of  eiei-cise  in  all-  the 
modes  of  expression  is  to  intensify  those  individual 
concepts  upon  which  analysis,  comparison,  classifi- 
cations, original  inferences,  and  generalizations 
depend. 

(3)  Concepts  are  developed  very  slowly.  The 
demand  tor  expression  should  be  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  concepts.  Any  attempt  beyond  this 
limit  cripples  mental  action. 

(4)  The  difficulties  of  Uoknigve  or  skill  are  v^ri/ 
much  overestimated.  The  reason  for  this  over- 
rating is  that  attempts  are  commonly  maile  to  make 
forms  of  expression  without  adequate  motive  and 
unimpelled  by  thought,  forms  that  have  no  thought 
correspondence. 

(5)  If,  in  the  studies  of  the  central  subjects,  all 
the  modes  of  expression  are  continually  and  skil- 
fully used  to  intensify  thought,  every  child  would 
acquire  proficiency  in  modeling,  painting,  and 
drawing. 
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UNITY  OF  EXPRESSIVE  ACTS. 

Economy  of  energy  is  the  method  of  evolution  |^^°"^ 
in  matter  and  life;  economy  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  all  progresa.  The  highest  outcome  of  in- 
vention, machinery,  discoveries  in  science,  is  the 
ntilization  of  force.  The  process  of  education  con- 
sists in  economizing  personal  energy;  it  means 
using  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  with  the 
slightest  possible  expenditure  of  power,  the  whole 
being, — body,  mind,  and  soul.  Economy  of  per- 
sonal energy  is  freedom,  and  freedom  is  conformity 
or  obedience  to  God's  laws.  Personal  liberty  is 
self-effort  unrestricted  by  anything  but  the  laws  of 
being.  Strict  obedience  to  law  is  the  highest  econ- 
omy of  self-eflort.  Every  human  being  is  endowed 
with  a  definite  amount  of  energy,  determined  by 
the  physical  organism;  the  problem  of  education 
is.  How  may  that  energy  be  used  for  the  full  reali- 
zation of  possibilities  ? 

In  education  the  being  moves  to  higher  planes 
of  thought  and  action,  by  sinking  lower  planes 
into  the  automatic;  consequently  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  energy  upon  lower  planes  obstructs 
normal  upward  movement.  Over-effort  and  use- 
less striving  keep  the  mind  too  long  in  one  stage 
of  development,  and  cripple  its  action  in  higher 
stages.  Education  is  tko  economy  of  self-effort; 
in  the  strongest  and  most  effective  action  con- 
forming to  law,  there  ia  the  greatest  economy.    We 
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seek  for  the  BUpreine  rule  of  self-effort,  and  wfl 

Butr*futioB.  find  it  in  unily  of  action, — the  culiiiinatiou  of 
economy. 

1hut7 of  Actioa in  I  have  already  spoken  of  uuilj  of  action  in  at- 
tention; but  this  law  haa  a  far  higher  Hpy)licatiou 
iu  acts  of  expression:  higher  becatiee  the  end  and 
aim  of  human  life  is  expression, 

tbity  of  MUaii  By  unity  of  action  in  exproBsion  is  meant  the 
functioning  or  use  of  tlie  whole  being  iu  one  act 
of  thought  Rianifeetation ;  thiit  motive,  consc ion b 
activities,  phyBical  action,  and  external  form  Bhall 
follow  each  other  in  immcdiiito  and  uninterrupted 
succession;  that  from  motive  to  form,  impulse 
shall  follow  impulse  without  the  slightest  break  or 
pause;  that  the  agent  or  medium  of  expression 
shall  not  absorb  the  attention  of  the  ego;  that 
consciouauesB  shall  not  be  divided;  and  tliat  the 
body  shall  act  simply  as  the  agent,  medium,  or 
i.  instrument  of  expression.  It  is  the  part  of  leach- 
ing to  present  educative  conditions  for  effective 
acts  of  conBcionsness  needed  for  the  liigheBt  self- 

|fr^^„^^g  effort.     Training  consists  iu  presenting  the  best 

conditions  for  the  development  of  the  body  as  a 
medium  or  agent  of  attention  and  thought  expres- 
sion. 

Perfect  skill  is  the  adequate  manifestation  of 
the  soul.  The  training  of  the  body  has  for  ita 
purpose  the  complete  domination  of  the  body  by 
the  ego;  when  this  control  of  the  body  is  normal, 

Itractlan nt  ex-  its  reactive  influence  upon  the  mind  is  healthy, 
rational,  and  effective.  The  perfection  of  skill 
consists  in  the  precise,  immediate,  and  automatic 
response  of  the  body  to  the  mind;  any  failure  in- 
such  response  requires  undue  effort  to  overcome 
obstacles  in  the  agent,  and   renders  the  act  par- 
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tially  or  wholly  abortive.  lu  unity  of  action,  the 
particular  ageut  of  expression  never  acta  isolated 
and  alone;  it  is  reinforced  and  energized  by  the 
entire  organism,  under  the  direct  and  full  com- 
mand of  the  ego. 

Grace  is  the  product  or  the  outcome  of  phyeical 
and  mental  Etreugth.  It  has  its  eoarce  in  the 
doptha  of  beiug;  it  diffuses  itself  through  the 
extremities  and  is  manifested  in  lines  of  beauty 
and  power.  The  elements  of  grace  are  ease,  pre-, 
ciaion,  and  equilibrium.  Ease  ia  the  greatest  econ- 
omy of  phyaicuJ  action  consistent  with  the  moat 
effective  expression;  precision  is  exactness  and  ac- 
curacy in  skill;  equilibrium  is  the  diffusion  of 
that  energy  which  conduces  most  strongly  to  the 
enhancement  of  a  particular  act  of  expression. 
Ease,  precision,  and  balance  make  adequate  skill 
possible.  They  are  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  ego  is  enabled  to  concentrate  or  throw 
all  its  euergy  through  the  agent  functioning  the 
thought,  thus  economizing  to  the  full,  self-effort. 
Restriction,  tension,  or  effort  to  act  renders  poise: 
impossible,  and   is  indicated   by  the  absence  of 

Illustrations  of  the  beautifnl  law  of  ease  and 
equilibrium  are  abundant.  Some  of  them  may  be 
giveu : 

(1)  Self-poiae  in  danger  is  the  infallible  sign  of 
courage,  enabluig  one  to  reflect  with  iightning-like 
rapidity,  and  to  throw  energy  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

(3)  The  more  easily  the  rille  rests  upon  the  arm 
oris  held  in  the  hand,  the  better  the  aim.  The 
same  fact  is  true  in  the  use  of  u,ll  tools  and  instru- 
ments. 
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(3)  The  ploQghmnn  in  a  stumpy  field  lets  tli6 
plough  handles  roll  in  hts  haads  in  order  to  meet 
ehocks  and  control  the  implement  most  effectivelv. 
1/  he  tries  to  liold  the  plongh  itself,  hia  strength 
is  quickly  exhausted. 

(4)  The  first  lesson  a  mower  must  learn  is  to 
hold  the  snath  nibs  with  the  Icaet  jx>SEible  pressnre; 
nndue  pressure  reacts,  and  weakens  the  centre  of 
strength, 

(5)  The  blacksmith  swings  a  heavy  sledge 

'■  Wiih  meoaured  beats  and  slow." 

He  holds  the  hammer  hnndle  loosely  in  his  hands, 
and  is  thus  able  at  the  ixact  moment  to  concentrate 
energy, 
Tbe  woodctuipper  The  illustrations  in  this  direction  are  innumer- 
able and  universal;  the  woodchopper  swings  his 
axo  with  the  slightest  muscular  tension;  the  skil- 
ful driver  holds  the  reins  with  the  least  possible 
exertion ;  the  skilful  penman  lets  (ho  holder  rexl  in 
hia  hands;  in  walking,  the  whole  body  must  be 
mobile  and  elastic.  Untrained,  awkward  novices 
in  hand-work  are  generally  lacking  in  harmonious 
action,  and  waste  a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  over- 
straining and  exhaustive  niuscnlar  tension, 

Grace  is  tbe  product  of  unity  in  continuous  acta 
of  expression;  awkwardness  results  from  broken 
unity.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  true  grace  by 
mere  physical  exercise  or  training;  grace  has  its 
source  in  the  sonl,  and  must  spring  from  that 
centre.  The  order  of  succession  in  development 
is  first  equilibrium,  then  ease,  and  last  precision. 
Equilibrium  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  ease, 
and  ease  of  precision.  Rhythm  is  the  harmony  of 
ease,  balance,  and  precision.     If  habits  of  precision 
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are  made  the  initial  steps  in  training,  they  must  be 
broken  down  before  there  can  be  any  successfal 
cultivation    of    grace.     The    thoronghly    trained  ^""O 
soldier  is  an  example.     A  Prassian  officer  is  gener- 
ally a  perfect  illustration  of  trained  precision, — 
stiff,  ungainly,  and  iibnormally  precise, — a  machine 
rather  than  a  man.     Precision   aims  at  training 
the  extremities,  the  lin.bs,  legs,  arms,  hands,  and 
head.     Delaarte'a  statement  of  expressive  power  is: 
"  Strength  at  the  centre,  freedom  at  the  surface,  is 
the  true  condition  of  being,"    External  grace  or 
power  is  a  product  of  the  whole.     From  brain  to  Diffusion  of 
spinal  cord,  physical  power  by  proper  exercise  ie'"*°*™* 
gradually  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  reaching 
the  efficient  agents  of  expression  last.     Attempt  to  Dancer  of  tralii'- 
train  the  extremities — the  fingers,  for  instance — ^theeitremi- ,, 
before  there  is  due  strength  at  the  centre,  and  the  i 

result  is  u  knotting  and  a  tension  of  muscles  that  ] 

compress  efferent  nerve-tracts.  The  inevitable 
result  is  the  obstruction  of  free  action  from  the 
centre,  and  the  body  is  thus  weakened  by  ab- 
normal reaction.  A  person  who  learns  to  write 
by  the  finger  movement  must  overcome  a  fixed, 
unnatural  habit,  must  "decompose"  knotted  mua- 
cloa  before  he  can  ever  make  a  smooth  line,  the 
infallible  indication  of  ease. 

Precision  as  preliminary  training,  isolates  agents  noiatioaiii 
of  expression,  cuts  them  off  from  the  reinforcing'c*"'*' 
action  of  the  whole  body.  We  have  seen  trained 
(?)  singers  who  used  the  organs  of  voice  alone  and 
isolated,,  and  penmen  who  wrote  with  cramped  fin- 
gers. The  imperative  rule  for  an  adequate  act  of 
expression  is  that  the  whole  body,  every  muscle 
and  fibre,  is  concentred  upon  the  act;  a  person 
should  sing,  write,  speak,  by  means  of  the  freest 
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action  of  tlie  entire  pliyeical  orgaiiiBui.  When 
agentB  are  isolated  by  premature  attempts  at  pre- 
cision before  poise  and  ease  of  body  becouio 
habitua],  the  inevitable  knotting  and  tension  of 
masclea  react,  cripple  the  body,  and  constrain  the 

One  marked  indication  of  unity  of  action  in  ex- 
pression \s  genuineness  :  in  genuineness,  the  forms 
of  thought  manifestation  are  recognized  as  the 
direct  reflex  of  the  mind;  uo  matter  how  crude 
the  expression  may  be,  there  is  not  a  superfluoUB 
word,  a  line  too  many;  there  is  no  waste  of  breath, 
ink,  clay,  or  paint;  words  are  used  to  reveal,  not 
to  conceal,  thought.  Ocnuinenesa  means  a  trans- 
parent, truthful  soul,  and  a  body  through  which 
the  soul  siiines. 

CUi4ran  uins-  Little  unspoiled  children  are  the  best  illustrations 

tr»t«  gennmenen.  of  unity  of  action.  Listen  to  children's  voices 
TsteMof  children.  ^lil]g  ^^  pky,— perfect  melody,  harmony,  em- 
phasis, and  inflection,  the  pulsations  of  their  joyous 
Bouis.  Watch  their  movements  in  walking,  run- 
ning, skipping,  hopping,  and  dancing;  their  gest- 
ures are  in  broad  lines,  full  of  unconscious  grace. 
The  agents  of  expression  and  locomotion  are  har- 
moniously adjusted  and  co-ordinated.  Indeed, 
that  which  the  child  acquires  spoil  tun  con  sly  and 
instinctively,  the  orator  seeks  to  acquire  by  long 
Korator.  ^^^  arduous  training.    The  best  of  our  oratorf, 

under  the  impulse  of  a  dominating  motive,  have 
the  ease  and  power  of  expression  that  is  cJiaracter- 
iatic  of  childhood.  This  spontaneity  was  the  great 
'eBdeiiFUiiipi.  charm  of  Wendell  Phillips.  I  have  seen  him  stand 
upon  the  platform  with  perfect  poise  and  perfect 
ease,  every  muscle  flexible,  mobile,  under  absolute 
control,  and  still  the  whole  being  so  abandoned  to 
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thought  and  feeling  that  the  throbbing  of  his  great 
heart,  instinct  witli  an  all -con  trolling  motive,  found 
instant  and  complete  expression. 

The  actor  aa  well  as  the  orator  strives  for  this 
same  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  Indeed,  many  seek  for  this,  the  perfection  of 
art,  "  but  few  there  be  that  find  it."    "  The  highest  f 

art  is  to  conceal  art,"  and  among  actors  Salvini  saivti^ 

may  be  cited  as  a  nearly  perfect  exemplification.  j 

A  person  under  a  strong  impulse  to  do  a  brave ninitratioiu of  I 
and  courageous  deed  will  suddenly  acquire  this"^^"""*"'  j 
unity  of  action.    The  cry  of  fire  is  heard:  the  brave  n 

man  forgets  himself,  he  acts  under  the  highest  im-  J 

pulse,  using  his  powers  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I 

The  untried  soldier  marching  to  battle  often 
presents  the  very  opposite.  He  is  dominated  by 
fear;  his  soul  seems  separated  from  his  body,  and 
his  thought  is  riveted  upon  the  danger  which  will 
come  in  deadly  wounds  or  immediate  death.  But 
if  this  terrible  fear  is  overcome,  aa  it  will  be  if  the 
soldier  marches  straight  ahead,  then  comes  the  soul 
again,  the  full  command  of  the  body,  and  heroic, 
almost  superhumitn  deeds  are  the  result;  death  is 
nothing,  victory  is  everything. 

One  can  present  far  too  many  illustrations  of 
broken  or  impaired  unity  of  action.  I  once  knew  The  gcbnoi  that 
a  school  that  was  famous  all  over  New  England 
for  its  so-called  copperplate  writing.  The  chil- 
dren spent  much  time  during  six  years  in  mak- 
ing tlie  forms  of  writing.  Their  motive  and 
their  intellectual  action  were  absorbed  in  one 
piirpose^that  of  making  painfully  accurate  forms, 
slowly  drawing  these  forms  by  elements,  prin- 
ciples, single  letters,  words,  and  meaningless  sen- 
tences; and   in   this   they  really   had  succeeded. 
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Their  writing  waa  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  it.  A  devoteB  of  that  plan  iny- 
aelf,  I  proposed  to  teat  its  efficacy  still  farther. 
I  read  to  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  a  aim- 
pie,  interesting  little  story  of  about  one  page, 
gsTe  them  paper,  and  then  asked  them  to  tell  the 

Could  not  esprus  story,  themselves,  in  writing.     The  result  was  dis- 

thomght.  astrons:  the  writing  was  nearly  illegible,  and  the 

spelling  wretched;  in  fact,  the  whole  execntion 
waa  disheartening  to  any  teacher  who  had  toiled 
and  moiled  for  long  years  to  train  pupils  to  make 
these  Bo-called  beantiful  forms.  The  reason  for 
this  terrible  waste  of  energy  is  not  far  to  seek. 
There  had  been  no  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  and  when  that  was  required  it  was  not 
forthcoming.     The  teaching  had  violated  the  first 

Fatnre'a  trainlne.  principles  of  Mother  Nature,  nnder  whose  skilful 
training  the  children  had  been  from  the  first 
babble  to  the  mastery  of  the  common  idioms  of  the 
language.  Writing  had  never  been  used  as  a  me- 
dium of  thought  expression. 
Experience  brings  home  the  crippling  effects  of 

oraimdiiic.  broken  unity.  Too  often  the  end  and  aim  of  oral 
reading  is  the  perfunctory  calling  or  prononncing 
of  words,  to  which  is  often  added  an  arbitrary, 
nnnatural,  and  worse  than  worthless  emphasis.  In 
the  very  tones  of  the  child's  voice,  in  its  nnnatural- 
nesa  and  artificiality,  the  wide  departure  from  the 
normal  is  apparent  to  all  teachers  who  love 
genuineness.  The  child's  whole  being  is  absorbed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  poverty  of 
thought  and  imagination  is  the  result. 
i„  This  broken  nnity,  so  fatal  to  education,  reafiher 

its  climax  and  culmination  in  many  of  our  so- 
called  lessons  in  elocution,  in  which  enunciation, 
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empbasJE,  pauses,  pitch,  etrei^B,  and  all  the  couut- 
lesa  contrivances  and  devices  to  depress  and  distresB 
the  Bouls  of  children  are  unmercifully  used.  To 
add  to  this  misery,  gestures  are  taught!  Heaven 
save  the  mark!  A  "made''  gesture  is  a  frightful  Ani» 
cai'ioaiiire  of  thought.  It  is  enough  to  make  Del- 
sarte  turn  in  his  grave  to  hear  hia  name  used  in 
connection  with  such  ignorant,  unpedagogical 
teaching.  A  child  never  makes  the  slightest  mis- 
take in  emphasis  or  gesture  until  he  is  taught  to 
do  so.  Emphasis  is  the  spontaneous  discrimina- 
tion of  thought;  thought  emphasizes  itself. 

Tile  verhal  recitation  of  memorized  words  and  Verm 
pages  is  anotiier  extremely  successful  device  to 
break  down  and  destroy  unity  of  action;  and  when 
this  dull  drudgery  is  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward, 
its  destructive  influence  is  most  complete.  The 
entire  being  Is  concentrated  upon  the  physical 
exertion  of  pronouncing  and  repeating  words  re- 
called from  an  otherwise  barren  mind.  A  student 
who  has  had  twelve  or  more  years  of  this  process, 
wasting  energy  in  this  terribly  extravagant  way, 
has  little  power  to  relate  words  to  thought.  Ask 
him  a  question,  and  if  perchance  it  falls  within  his 
verbal  horizon,  he  iishes  it  out;  otherwise,  he  is 
helpless.  This  is  true  in  a  marked  degree  of  stu- 
dents who  have  been  eminently  successful  as  word 
memorizers. 

The  normal,  healthy  action  of  mind  and  body  is 
damaged,  often  irretrievably,  hy  concentrating 
attention  and  effort  upon  the  acquisition  of  forms 
of  expression,  without  relation  to  thought.  A 
brief  and  partial  list  of  the  devices  for  dead-form 
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come  in  pliico  here: 


much  larger  list,  may 


Fi7CbDli!trical 
explanation  ol 
broken  ulIcj, 


(1)  The  atphubL-t,  phonic,  and  phonetic  melhodB 
applied  pure  and  simple,  with  the  least  possible 
regard  for  thought. 

,(2)  Penmanship  acquired  by  drawing  elements, 

principles,  letters,  words  anil  sentences,  followed 

hj  long  and  painful  exercises  in  copy-books. 

,  _  (3)  Flat    copy  drawing,— or    belter,   imitating 

^■^_4)ainstaking    acciinicy    meaningless    forms 

imi^by  machines  upon  paper. 
W    (4X'Jodeling  spheres   and  cubes  without  ade- 
qnlite  motive. 

(5)  OrdI  reading  which  consists  in  pronouncing 
words  with  the  addenda  of  artificial  and  false 
emphasis. 

(6)  Vormal  exercifies  in  elocntion,  of  pitcb,,^ 
quality,  emphasis.  Dramatic  expression  tntighfefl 
throngh  affected  gestnrf  and  poses  given  to  music. 

(7)  Ijearning  verbatim  number  tables,  and 
"doing  sums"  disaasocaated  from  activities  which 
demand  judgment  and  reason, 

(8)  Page  learning  and  word  repetitions  dis 
ciated  from  thought. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind;  every  men-H 
tal  act  mtist  have  a  corresponding  physical  act  or 
action  of  the  central    ganglion.      Although   the 
theory  of  Bpecific  functioning  of  the  brain  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  still  all  psychol-  - 
legists  practically  agree  that  there  is  a  prominent  I 
tract  or  portion  of  the  brain  devoted  to  motor  or> 
expressive   energy.      This   tract   is    the   mediuiO-l 
through  which  the  «/o  manifests  forms  of  thought,  \ 
There  is  another  still  more  prominent  portion  of  ■ 
the  brain,  the  so-called  gray  matter,  whose  fnnc- | 
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tion  ia  Jo  assist  in  the  evolution  of  intrinsic 
thought, — to  (;oiicopt-forming,recognition,  analysis, 
comparison,  classification,  generalization,  and  all 
the  processes  of  reasoning.  These  two  portions 
of  the  brain  are  closely  and  strongly  joined  to- 
gethor  by  coinmiasiiral  flbrea.  If,  then,  the  motive 
tract  is  UBod  as  a  medium  of  form  making,  with 
no  organic  rehttion  to  the  cortes  or  gray  matter,  ' 

the  commissuriil  fibres  will  lack  adequate  exercise, 
and  therefore  be  deficient  in  development;    they  ' 

will  remain  weak  and  practically  tiseless,  and  par- 
tial atrophy  will  be  the  resnit.  When  a  good  stock  I 
of  forms  for  expression  has  been  acquired,  any 
attempt  to  force  thought  through  the  forms  by 
means  of  these  delicate  nnused  tracts,  the  connect- 
ing fibres,  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  pupils  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  models  of  Why  pnpUs  who 
acquired  skill  in  word-form  drawing  were  called  ^]^"jj""*j^^  ! 
upon  to  think  a  little,  and  force  the  thonght  overthooeiittywrii- 
nnused  and  therefore  unrelated  nerve-tracts.     The*"^" 
beautiful  (?)  word  forms  vanished  like  the  mists  of  J 

the  morning,  spelling  acquired  by  years  of  practice 
failed  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  coDSciousnesB,  and 
the  undesirable  result  was  but  an  added  proof  that 
unity  of  action  must  be  preserved  in  all  acts  of  ex- 
pression, else  time  and  energy  is  wasted  in  an  un- 
natural and  aselesa  stniggle.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitably  forced  upon  us,  that  forms  of  thought 
expression,  or  skill,  can  only  he  economically  ac- 
quired by  the  united  action  of  the  whole  being; 
and  that  intrinsic  thonght  must  be  the  impulse, 
the  controller  of  the  agents,  and  the  true  basis  of 
form  in  criticism. 

Sflf-consciou»nexs  is  the  sad  result  of  making  seif. 
forms  for  forms'  sake.     I  do  not  use  the  term  self-  "«"■ 
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coiiBcioTisneBB  in  a  strictly  pBycliological,  but  rather 
in  a  popular  sense.  True  conBciousnese  of  self 
which  leads  to  self-confidence  and  a  proper  self- 
aeaertion,  is  the  antipodes  of  sclF-consciouBneBa  in 
its  popular  meaning:  the  latter  either  ntterly  dam- 
ages and  destroys  confidence  of  self,  or  leads  to  the 
M  eqnally  undesirable  emotion  of  self-conceit,  Self- 
vonsciousnese,  so-called,  15  the  partial  or  complete 
absorption  of  mental  energy  »w  attention  to  the 
physical  agents  and  forms  of  expression  in  at- 
tempted acts  of  thought  manifestntion.  A  "  made  " 
gesture  is  a  striking  illustration  of  self-conscious- 
ness,— a  speaker  watching  the  movement  of  his 
arm  in  the  air.  The  orator  who  listens  to  his  own 
voice  and  admires  it,  has  an  audience  that  listona 
to  empty  sounds.  Screaming,  yelling,  and  bel- 
lowing in  public  speaking  are  means  to  calm  the 
fears  of  a  speaker,  all  too  conscious  of  himself. 
Pronounced  rhythm  or  sing-song  is  a  rot  into 
which  a  sacred  orator  glides,  to  keep  himsGlf  from 
"going  to  pieces,"  Affectations  of  all  kinds — 
lisping,  drawling,  overstraining,  and  the  like — all 
spring  from  an  over-attention  to  agents  of  expres- 
sion. Cant  and  liypocrisy  lead  to  fixed  facial 
grimaces,  habitual  attitudes  and  bearings,  constant 
muscular  tension,  the  outcome  of  effort  which 
strives  to  impress  the  "  truth  of  a  lie." 

All  the  physical  features  and  traits  of  pedantry 
spring  from  an  overpowering  desire  to  impress 
others  with  a  belief  in  one's  profound  erudition  and 
intellectual  superiority;  many  men  are  marked  and 
acarred  all  over  by  steadfast  and  continuous  efforts 
to  bear  silent  witness  to  others  of  personal  piety 
or  unlimited  wisdom.  The  distinctive  indication 
of    this    is   precision   of   muscle;    fixedness    and 
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habitual  tension  of  the  whole  hodj  devoid  of  grace, 
and  expreBfiive  of  a  soul  devoid  of  harmony. 
Such  pedants  too  often  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  wares;  the  world  is  apt  to  take  men  at  their 
own  valnation,  letting  the  men  who  think  and 
doubt, — doubt  because  they  think — wait  for  cen- 
turies. 

Self-conscionsueas  is  very  easily  oulfcivated,     A  ciiitiT««on  t* 
little  girl  comes  in;  her  voice  is  music,  her  move- ^j^"'^''"" °°'" 
menta  poetry,  her  body  responds  to  her  boiiI  like 
the  strings  of  a  harp  to  an  artist's  touch.     Some 
thoughtless  person  exclaims,  "Oh,  what  a  lovely  FUttw; 

girl!  What  an  exquisite  voice! "  The  sharp  little 
one  hears,  alas!  and  understands.  "lam  lovely, 
I  am  lovely,"  rings  in  her  ears  and  sinks  into  her 
soul.  The  reaction  is  over-attention  to  body:  she 
listens  to  her  own  voice;  she  watches  her  own 
motions;  unity  of  action  is  destroyed;  self-con- 
eeiouaness,  affectation,  cant,  and  awkvvrdnesa 
mark  the  awful  transition.  A  boy,  owing  to  his 
divine  nature  or  unconscious  growth,  does  some 
genuinely  good  deed,  "  What  a  good  boy! "  is  hia 
reward.  "I  am  a  good  boy;  if  I  do  good,  people 
will  notice  and  praise  me;  I'll  do  good  for  appro- 
bation." Genuine  goodness  moves  out,  and  pious 
cant,  in. 

Public  declamation  by  little  children  is  another  Public  deciaaa- 
f earful  cause  of  self-consciousnesa.  A  person  of^^""" 
taste  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  "  Curfew 
shall  not  ring  to-night,"  knows  the  effect  of  self- 
consciousnesa  in  its  moat  aggravated  form.  Too 
early  public  declamution  has  given  to  the  world 
some  frightful  specimens  as  orators,  and  deprived  it 
of  countless  good  ones.  I  know  a  highly  educated 
man  of  noble  heart,  whose  soul  is  full  of  human 
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kindDesa,  but  whose  manner  and  converaation  is 
often  brusque  aad  even  coarse;  the  secret  of  thia 
manner  is  timidity.  We  often  deem  a  loud-voiced 
public  apealier  self -conceited :  too  often  he  is  strug- 
gling with  self-conscioasnesB,  etriving  to  drown  his 
fears  in  billowy  waves  of  Bound. 

Why  should  it  not  be  as  easy  to  speak  in  public 
aa  in  private  ?  The  answer  is  "  Fear  I "  We 
think  of  the  attitude  of  our  bodies  when  we  stand, 
are  painfully  conscious  of  the  forms  of  speech; 
attend  to  the  expression  alone,  until  we  repress, 
paralyze,  and  stultify  all  freedom  of  action.  An 
otherwise  graceful  person  may  be  overcomo  with 
fear  on  entering  the  presence  of  some  person  of 
exalted  position.  The  moment  the  room  is  en- 
tered attention  is  entirely  directed  to  personal  ap- 
pearance; how  tJie  hands  shall  be  used;  how  the 
head  shall  be  carried;  the  tongue  loses  its  cunning; 
the  feet  refuse  to  move;  in  short,  body,  mind,  and 
soul  are  paralyzed.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who 
has  not  at  some  period  in  his  lifetime  experienced 
this  woful  lack  of  dignity,  this  quailing  of  the  aonl 
before  some  bugbear  of  the  imagination.  The 
moving,  despairing  reason  why  prayer-meetinga 
are  often  so  utterly  dull  and  stupid,  why  many 
teachers'  meetings  are  fruitless  and  flat,  is  that 
the  brethren  painfully  strive  to  formulate  thought, 
fail,  and  decide  to  let  others  do  the  speaking. 
"  We  are  modest,  we  are!  Let  bolder  ones  speak  ; 
we  will  sit  still."  "Do  not  deceive  yourselves, 
my  brothers :  it  ia  pride,  not  modesty,  that  controls 
you.  You  fear  that  you  will  make  a  mistake,  and 
therefore  you  are  modest." 

The  evil  effects  of  self-conscioiisnesa  may  be  par- 
ticularized :  the  most  common  effect  is  an  abnormal 
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fear  before  expressive  acts  that  are  in  thecnfielves 
exceedingly  simple,  a  fear  which  indnces  temporary 
constraint  of  body,  and  inhibition  of  mind.  We 
are  all  more  or  leas  yictims  of  this  form  of  self -con- 
sciousness; illustrations  are  not  far  to  seek.  Did 
yon  ever  go  to  t!ie  blackboard  to  write  a  word, 
—  received,  for  instiince,  —  and  suddenly  doubt 
whether  the  form  is  ci  or  ie  ?  Have  you  ever  taken  a 
written  examination  upon  which  much  depended  ? 
Have  you  ever  for  a  moment  forgotten  all  that  jou 
ever  knew  ?  Did  you  ever  come  before  a  person 
in  authority  and  wish  to  explain  something  of 
great  importance  to  yourself,  and  have  your  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth  ?  Were  you  ever 
suddenly  asked  a  question  in  company  which  your 
very  anxiety  to  answer  prevented  your  answering  ? 
Were  you  ever  asked  the  name  o(  a  person  whom 
you  knew  intimately,  and  however  you  might 
struggle  to  recall  it,  the  name  refused  to  come  ? 
Were  you  ever  speaking  in  public,  and  all  at  once 
wonder  if  you  were  making  a  favorable  inipreBsion  ? 
Did  you  ever  sit  down  to  write  a  composition  ? 

Most  stammering,  stuttering,  and  hesitations  of 
all  kinds  are  results  of  an  over-attention  to  forms 
of  speech;  there  is  also  a  stammering  of  the  mind 
from  the  same  Ciiuse.  Self -consciousness  breaks 
the  connection  between  will  and  action;  constant 
repetitions  result  in  lack  of  control  of  the  hand  or 
vocal  organs,  and  induce  an  unnatural  habit  of 
action;  attention  is  entangled  in  the  functioning; 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  required  forms  con-: 
strains  the  mind,  and  fear,  the  most  perilous  of 
all  the  emotions,  not  only  hampers  and  hinders 
expression,  bnt  through  continual  failure  lessens 
activity  and  remlora  our  best  efforts  abortive;  in 
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6hort,"mal£e8  cowards  of  ns  all."  We  do  not  dare 
to  Tend  aloud,  to  speak  or  sing  in  public;  wo  shrink 
from  writing  and  drawing  because  thought  of  such 
action  suggests  mistakes  and  failure;  the  form  of 
the  thought  is  ever  before  us,  a  terrifying  spectre. 
Fear  that  is  a  direct  product  of  self-conacionsneaa 
obstructs  growth)  and  diminishes  personal  influ- 
ence. 

A  still  worse  outcome  of  self  consciousness  is 
self-conceit.  There  is  a  certain  and  common  type 
of  mind  sparsely  endowed  with  original  talent,  that 
has,  as  a  poor  substitute,  great  facility  in  memo- 
rizing and  repeating  words;  the  rule  is  that  per- 
sona possessing  this  power  can  recite  better  unim- 
peded by  any  shadow  or  shade  of  thought.  Such 
verbal  wonders  are  the  comfort,  delight,  arid  conso- 
lation of  teachers  whose  idea!  is  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge. No  danger  of  failure  in  recitations,  of  page 
and  chapter  examinations  with  such  pupils:  they 
"never  stop  to  think."  Their  empty  he.ids  are 
wreathed  around  with  a  halo  of  approbation,  their 
hearts  are  filled  with  flattery;  but  they  find  their 
fatal  mistake  when  the  stern  problems  of  active 
life,  businesa  and  real  work  crowd  them  into 
obscure  corners.  Fear  may  be  overcome  by  pereist- 
ent  effort,  for  fear  is  backed  by  conscience;  but 
self-conceit  well-nigh  seals  the  doom  of  its  victims. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  some  of 
our  schools  with  the  demands  of  life.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  men  in  real  life,  it  is  well 
known,  were  looked  down  upon  as  hopeless  dnl- 
lards  in  school,  frowned  on  by  the  teachers,  driven 
out  by  per-cent  examinations,  and  mourned  over 
by  loving  parents.  Snch  boys  are  called  stupid  or 
worse,  because  a  divine  instinct   prevents  them 
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from  trying  to  learn  words  and  "  do  budib  "  which 
to  them  are  meauinglese.  Blessed  are  geniusea 
who  find  the  thought  iii  everything,  no  matter  bow 
much  "  the  method  "  stands  in  the  way  ! 

The  child  who  can  repeat  words  like  the  boysiisyjBpeand 
Bitzer,  the  one  who  triumphed  over  Sissy  Jupe  iuBitzer. 
the  contest  for  the  definition  of  ji  horse,  feels  thai 
he  is  already  a  scholar.  Sissy  Jupe  had  a  real 
definition  of  a  horse  in  her  mind,  gained  by  close 
observation;  but  Grodp-ind,  like  many  of  his 
countless  spiritual  brethren,  was  after  a  certain 
definite  form,  which  to  liia  mind  was  the  thing  to 
be  learned  and  repeated.  The  boy  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  a  horso,  and  yet  he  mot  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  school  hoard,  and  felt  that  the 
road  to  snccess  was  open  to  him,  while  Sissy  Jupe 
was  in  despair. 

"Keep   back  thy  servant  from  presMMip^MOHSTheercsttrwi*- 
ains;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me:  then Br^iion' 
shall  I  be  innocent  of  the  great  transgression." 

Too  many  prizes,  rewards,  and  high  per-cents,  ^^ 

alas!  are  given  for  this  mind -stupefying  work. 
Practice  in  each  and  every  mode  of  expression  is 
too  often  mado  the  means  of  developing  self-con- 
Ecionsness, — that  self-consciousnesa  which  is  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  human  development,  and 
its  fearful  products  of  fear,  or  self-conceit. 

Long  years  of  flat-copy  drawing  will  aink  the  FUt-eopy  Jrsw- 
mind  into  dead  forms,  efEectually  destroying  the  '' 
influence  of  art  expression.  In  mnsic,  many  a 
child  with  wonderful  natural  ability,  so-called,  is 
put  into  formal  training;  and  out  of  millions  of 
such  students  we  get  one  Materna,  with  now  and 
then  a  Mario;  the  remainder  sinking  into  "innoc- 
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Hona  desuetude,"  yictima  of  ignoTHnce  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  anbject  of  overburdening  has  been  much 
diacuBsed  of  lute.  Students,  we  are  told,  break 
down  with  oyerwork;  ambitious  girls  suffer  from 
nervous  prostration;  indeed,  until  physical  train- 
ing eame  to  the  rescue,  few  young  women  left 
high  school  or  college  without  symptoms  of  disease, 
the  premonitions  of  an  early  death,  or  lifelong  in- 
validism. Genuine  educative  work  is  the  healthi- 
est exercise,  both  for  mind  and  body,  of  which  the 
human  being  ia  capable ;  the  power  of  endurance  in 
unity  of  action  is  simply  marvelous.  All-aided  edu- 
cative work  stimulates  the  healthful  action  of  brain, 
nerve,  and  muscle.  The  laws  of  compensation,  of 
interaction  and  reflex  action,  of  co-ordination  and 
adjustment,  bring  about  a  constant  refreshment, 
building  up  the  physical  agencies  of  the  mind,  that 
would  otherwise  be  weakened  through  one-sided 
or  partial  action.  The  prolific  cause  of  overbnr- 
dening  is  not  genuine  work,  but  raejital  drudgery; 
one-sided  and  partial  action  of  the  hciug,  in  which 
there  is  no  continual  well-spring  of  joy  in  the  dis- 
covery and  expression  of  truth.  Excited  by  the 
glittering  baubles  of  reward,  of  per-centa,  place  in 
class,  of  victory  over  others,  ambitious  students 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  dead  forms  until  nerve- 
power  is  exhausted,  sympathetic  organs  fail  in 
their  functions,  and  the  muscular  system  collapsoe. 
"  Oh,  what  a  fine  scholar  she  is ! "  means  too  often 
how  rapidly  she  ia  using  tip  nerve-force  and  ex- 
hausting vital  energies.  Motive,  too,  sinks  to  the 
lowest  plane  in  this  senseless  and  selfish  striving 
for  rewards  and  approving  smiles. 

Self- consciousness  is  an  incipient  disease.     An 
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expert  physician  will  toll  you  that  the  continual 
attention  of  the  mind  directed  to  the  body  and  its 
organs  leads  to  a  change  in  these  organs,  to  mor- 
bidness, to  the  inhibition  of  healthy  action.  Awk- 
wardness, stiffness,  cant,  affectation,  and  such 
abnormal  manifestation  a,  are  simply  indications  of 
that  which,  if  the  processes  which  lead  to  undue 
consciousness  of  self  are  continued,  will  be  followed 
by  results  of  the  most  serious  nature, — may  lead 
even  to  insanity. 

I  believe  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  self-consciousness.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  unity  of  action,  begun  spontane- 
ously and  instinctively  in  childhood,  this  marvel- 
ous power  which  is  sought  for  by  all  artists,  this 
genius,  this  centering  of  self,  cannot  be  continued 
to  the  end;  whether  all  expression  may  not  be 
nnder  the  immediate  impulse  of  thought  controlled 
by  the  will,  and  dominated  by  right  motive;  and 
whether  it  is  not  possible,  under  the  proper  train- 
ing, to  educate  children  without  fostering  and 
inducing  that  which  is  abnormal. 

There  are  two  hypotheses  in  education;  call  the 
prevailing  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows:  It 
is  au  absolute  necessity  to  take  the  greater  portii 
of  school-time  in  training  pupils  to  learn  and 
make  forms  of  expression,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  using  them  in  the  future,  when,  perchance,  they 
maybe  needed  for  the  manifestation  of  thought. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  motive 
which  controls  much  of  our  school-work.  The 
teacher  believes  that  the  forms  in  writing  must 
be  learned:  first,  for  instance,  the  spelling;  second, 
the  etymology  of  words — the  knowledge  of  the 
syntax  of  sentences;  third,  the  elements  and  prin- 
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oiples  of  penmaTisliip— the  making  of  eacli  letter 
separately,  the  combination  of  letters  into  words, 
the  writing  of  copies  and  of  piigea  of  the  copy- 
book; fourth,  pupils  copy  from  flat  triangles, 
squares,  cubes,  and  spheres,  and  all  manner  of 
forms,  so  that  some  day,  when  it  becomes  neceasary 
to  express  an  original  concept  on  canvas,  the  neces- 
sary skill  will  have  been  acquired.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  notes  in  music:  pupils  learn  these  notes, 
leai-n  to  read  them  and  to  write  them,  so  that  when 
the  impulse  to  discourse  music  comes,  the  notes 
will  be  ready,  empty  moulds  to  be  filled  with  sweet 
sound  1 

The  second  hypothesis  is  this:  Is  it  possible  to 
acquire  all  the  technical  skill  needed  for  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  thought,  in  each  and  all  the 
modes  of  expression,  under  the  immediate  impulse 
of  intrinsic  thought,  controlled  by  the  will  and 
dominated  by  the  right  motive  ?  I  place  these  two 
hypotheses  side  by  aide  for  your  consideration.  We 
have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  former  and  a 
very  slight  experience  in  the  liitter;  but  the  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  moat  earnestly.  Is  it  possible 
to  devote  all  the  time  of  the  child  in  the  most 
economical  way  in  the  search  for  intrinsic  thought  ? 
I  have  presented  phases  of  this  same  question  in 
other  relations  over  and  over  again,  but  this  latter 
question  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  for 
it  is  the  centre  of  all  educational  problems. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  brief  dia- 
cuBsion  of  a  question  which  ia  of  profound  interest 
to  us  as  teachers.  Is  it  possible  to  overcome  habits 
of  self -consciousness  when  formed,  with  all  the 
defects  involved ?  It  !s  possible;  buttbeonewho 
conquers  will  no  doubt  leitrn  to  compi'ehend  the 
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depth  of  the  divine  words, — "  Blessed  is  he  who 
overcoraeth."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  tha 
Boientific  teaching  above  the  first  grade,  and  eveu 
in  that  grade,  consists  of  attempts  to  eradicate 
defects  and  change  bad  habits,  which  are  the  neg- 
ative products  of  unscientific  teaching.  These 
habits,  comprehended  in  Belf-conscionsness,  with 
its  two  banofal  results,  abnormal  fear  and  equally 
abnormal  self-oonceit,  stand  as  effectual  barriers  in 
the  path  of  personal  education :  there  is  no  way 
around  them,  tliey  mnat  he  overcome,  must  he 
broken  down,  else  education  becomes  a  farce  and 
a  delusion. 

The  sin  of  wasted  and  misdirected  energy  has f^^^ ^^^f^, 
small  place  among  current  discussions  of  human 
ills;  but  it  is  an. evil  of  evils,  a  sin  of  sins.  To 
keep  a  soul  in  utter  ignorance  may  be  called  the 
greatest  waste  of  energy;  but  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  economizing  energy  by  education,  to  delib- 
erately waste  it  in  abnormal  obstructions,  is  a 
terrible  loss  to  humanity.  True  education  frees  the 
human  spirit,  by  making  self-effort  the  highest  and 
best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical. 
Education  opens  a  "  vista  of  fair  things  before, 
repeating  things  behind,"  stimulates  to  most  effec- 
tive action,— that  action  which  reveals  inaccessible 
heights  still  to  be  attempted.  "  'Tis  not  what  man 
Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man  Would  do." 
A  personal  ideal  that  can  be  attained  in  Ihin  life,  or 
by  one  individual  in  an  infinite  series,  mast  of 
necessity  be  low. 

"All,  I  could  ueverbe,  . 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  waaworlh  toGod,  whose  wlieei  Ihe pitcher  shaped." 

Common  experience  abundantly  proves  that  stu- 
dents may  spend  long  years  in  the  moat  lahoivtivia 
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effect  of  sunh  a  glimpse  is  often  a  discouragement 
which  amounts  to  despair.  "  Conviction  must  pre- 
cede conversion."  A  true  teacher  feels  deeply  the 
immense  influence  of  his  own  knowledge  and  BkiU, 
or  lack  of  them,  npon  his  pnpils.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  instinctive  ability  of  pupils  to 
imitate  their  teacher  in  every  detail  of  thought 
and  expression,  extending  even  to  gestures,  move- 
ments, and  manner. 

Great  skill  in  penmanship — the  ability  to  write 
rapidly,  legibly,  and  beautifully  upon  both  black- 
board and  paper — renders  the  task  of  training 
pupils  to  wiite  a  very  easy  matter  indeed.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  proper  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  saves  three  fourths  of  the  time 
of  pupils  in  this  direction,  when  compared  with 
the  results  of  training  by  teachers  whose  penman- 
ship is  poor.  *  A  teacher  who  can  exercise  upon 
his  pnpils  the  enchantment  prodnced  by  excellent 
oral  reading  has  at  commjind  the  best  possible 
means  of  teaching  elocution.  A  teacher  skilful  in 
drawing  arouses,  by  the  exercise  of  this  art,  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  his  pnpils  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way.  No  method  in  vocal 
music,  however  good,  can  begin  to  compensate  for 
a  teacher  who  cannot  sing.  The  real  grammar 
taught  in  a  schoolroom  is  the  language  of  the 
teacher.  In  fact,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school,"  may  be  truthfully  interpreted  "As  is  the 
skill  of  the  teacher,  so  is  the  skill  of  his  pnpils." 
There  can  be  no  efficient  substitute  for  lack  of 
skill  in  any  of  tlie  modes  of  expression :  the  best 

*  Teachers  who  write  poorly  ufleu  teach  wrjiing  well, 
but  tliey  use  an  over  amount  of  energy  in  accompliHhiiig 
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makeshift  comea  from  the  tenoher'e  frauk  acknowl- 
edgmeDt  of  liis  weakness,  and  the  practical  ex- 
pression of  desire  to  improve,  by  courageonsly 
working  with  his  pupils  in  acquiring  the  needed 
skill. 

Failure  lu  knowledge  itself,  failure  to  command 
subjects  of  thought,  failure  to  understand  rela- 
tions, inability  to  present  conditions  for  mental 
growth,  lie  at  the  root  of  most  imperfect  leach- 
itiff.  The  very  teachers  who  make  quantity  of 
knowledge  the  end  and  aim  of  teaching  are  gener- 
ally those  who  have  lost  all  zest  and  love  for 
knowledge;  they  are  fully  convinced  that  they 
have  enough  on  hand  for  present  purposes.  It 
seems  a  curious  paradox,  that  many  teachers  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  impart  (?)  knowledge  are  not  ever- 
lasting students  themselves.  If  genuine  exhibi- 
tions of  skill  have  such  an  influence  over  pupils, 
how  much  greater  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher's 
attitude  towards  study! 

A  teacher  who  has  not  a  profound  appreciation 
of  hia  responsibility  and  influence,  who  does  not 
earnestly  long  for  greater  skill  and  more  knowledge, 
cannot  be  counteil  with  the  efficient  members  of 
the  profession.  "  I  see  clearly,"  a  teacher  should  ci 
think,  "  that  my  influence  over  immortal  minds  iatl 
eternal,  that  whatsoever  I  am  goes  into  the  immor- 
tality of  my  pupils;  their  true  success  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  upon  rae,— upon  my  knowledge,  skill, 
and  character.  I  am  weak  and  inefficient;  what  I 
am,  my  pupils  will  be:  shall  I  perpetuate  weakness 
or  Btrengtii  ?  Wy  efforts  spring  from  my  love  for 
my  pupils  and  my  appreciation  of  their  never-end- 
ing influence.  I  will  acquire  both  that  skill  and 
knowledge  so  much  needed  tor  my  sacred  work." 
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Motive,  a  high  and  holy  motive,  ia  afooe  Buffi- 
I  cient  to  break  down  tiie  barriers  of  fear  and  de- 
stroy self -conceit.  What  the  wrong  motive  pro- 
duced, the  right  motive,  the  love  for  humanity, 
must  destroy.  As  is  a  teacher's  love  for  his  pupils, 
so-  Ib  his  work.  It  is  a  long  and  painful  process 
for  a  teacher  whose  writing  is  a  scrawl  to  acquire 
beautiful  penmanship.  It  is  more  than  difficult 
for  a  teacher  who  has  years  of  flat-copy  training 
to  learn  to  draw.  It  is  blessed  for  a  teacher  who 
has  had  his  mind  stiffened  and  stupefied  by  word — 
cram  "  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness." 
But  if  love  leads  the  way,  miracles  will  be  per- 
formed. 

To  change  the  motive  ia  to  overcome  habits  of 
fear  or  self-conceit.  Undue  consciousness  of  self 
is  the  direct  product  of  wrong  motive;  it  may  be 
changed  to  righteous  self-confidence  by  changing 
the  motive.  Timidity  vanishes  when  the  courage 
of  duty  and  high  purpose  enters.  Self-conceit  is 
shattered  when  actions  are  controlled  by  high 
aims. 

Most  children  read  orally  as  if  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  auditors:  oral  reading  ia  generally  a  sort 
of  muttering  to  one's  self.  No  lessons  in  force, 
pitch,  stress,  or  emphasis  are  sufficient  to  cure  such 
habits.  One  thing  alone  will  cure,  and  that  is,  to 
make  a  child  very  anxious  to  be  thoroughly  tinder' 
stood  in  what  he  reads.  In  that  struggle  all  the 
arts  of  elocution  will  find  a  place,— under  an  all- 
controlling  desire  to  make  others  think,  feel,  and 
appreciate  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the  reader. 
Here  is  a  simple  illustration  of  all  the  cases  of  this 
kind.  Lead  pupils  to  forgot  themselves  and  their 
fears  under  the  dominant  stress  of  motive. 
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The  motive  of  learning  forms  for  form's  sake,  art  The  wrone  1 

for  the  sake  of  art  (?),  words  for  the  sake  of  re-"""^- 
peating  them,  elocution  for  the  sake  of  elocution, 
leads  directly  to  thedire  evils  of  over-consciouaness;  ' 

the  only  cure  for  these  evils  is  to  reinstate  the  high- 
est motive  in  supreme  command,  and  with  it  onlty 
of  action.     The  altruistic  motive  is  the  intrinsic  iitmjjyj,,,^^ 
quality  of  the  soul:  it  controls  thought  and  expres-P«»erTW"iilty 
aioQ;  it  directs  method;  its  one  criticism  is.  Are '  *^  '"'* 
the  results  of  expression  adequate  ?— do  they  havo 
the  proposed  influence  upon  others  ?    This  motive 
directs  action  out  of  one's  self  towards  others,  and 
the  false  self  sinks  out  of  sight.    "  He  who  would 
save  his  life,  must  lose  it."  * 

That  which  is  lost  of  time  and  struggle  cannot 
be  regained ;  but  there  can  be  a  conversion — a  new 
start,  under  which  abnormal  baiTiera  may  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  way  to  higher  development  opened. 
Keenness,  acuteness,  a  low  grade  of  insight  and 
a  high  grade  of  pedantry,  often  spring  from  low 
motives;  but  inspiration,  revelation,  and  prophecy 
come  only  to  souls  devoted  to  the  weal  of  mankind. 
That  which  is  true  of  humanity  in  general  must 
be  true  of  children.  Self-conscious n ess  may  be 
overcome,  but  genuine  economy  is  found  in  pre- 
serving the  unity  of  action  from  the  beginning; 
in  sedulously  cultivating  the  altruistic  motive,  self- 
confidence,  and  the  most  educative  self-effort. 


ICQUISmON  OF  THE  fORMS  OF  THOUGHT 
EXPRESSION. 
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I  WILL  place  Bide  by  aide  the  two  hypotheses 
already  presented  in  former  talks: 

FIBaX    HYPOTHESIS.  SECOND    HTPOTHESIS. 

PnpHs  mnet  be  The  technical  skill 
trained  to  make  the  necessary  for  the  ade- 
forms  of  thought  ex-  qnate  eipregsion  of 
preasion,  forms  of  Ian-  thought  in  all  modes  of 
guage,  art,  and  number,  expression  may  be  tfaor- 
with  no  immediate  re-  oughly  acquired  under 
lation  to  the  thought  the  immediate  impulses 
the  forma  express.  Tlie  of  intrinsic  thought,  or 
purpose  of  this  form  the  thought  evolved  in 
making  is  the  use  of  the  the  study  of  the  central 
forms  in  the  future  subjects  and  thoir  aux- 
wlion  needed  for  the  ex-  iliaries. 
presaion  of  thought. 

The  first  hypothesis  may  be  illustrated  by  spe- 
cific statements: 

(1)  That  forms  in  penmanship  must  be  mechan- 
icfilly  iicqiiirtd  by  the  persistent  use  of  copy  and 
coijybookii;  by  drawing  elements,  principles,  let- 
ters, and  sitntcrioos. 

(*')  That  power  to  understand  and  use  language 
in  sponeh  and  writing,  may  be  acquired  by  the 
isohitwl  mid  formal  study  of  grammar. 
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(3)  That  constant  drills  it  oral  nnd  written 
Bpelling,  covering  a  period  of  eight  yoara,  are  ab 
fiolutely  necessary. 

(4)  That  numerical  figures  and  processes  of 
figures,  together  with  number  tables,  must  be 
learned  with  little  regard  to  the  exorcise  of  the 
reasoning  powers. 

(5)  That  the  ability  to  express  thought  through  Art 
the  manifestation  of  individual  concepts  may  be 

acquired  by  copying  models,  paintings,  and  draw- 
ings. 

(6)  That  the  mechanical  making  of    musical  hmJc 
sounds  not  "  throughly  informed  "  by  thought  and 

emotion,  and  the  isolated  learning  of  notes, — 
symbols  of  these  sounds, — are  fundamentally  nec- 
essary for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music. 

(7)  That  special  lessons  in  emphasis,  pitch,  in-  Eiocntioii 
flections,  stress,  and  all  the  properties  of  the  voice 

unrelated  to  thought,  are  necessary  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  adequate  power  to  express  thought  hy 
oral  reading  and  speech. 

This  mechanical  work  upon  the  means  of  Time  ttken  for 
thought  manifestation  takes,  generally  stated, '°™^'"''y* 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  time  spent  by  pupils 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades^a  course  of 
eight  years.  There  can  he  no  reasonable  motive 
for  this  vast  expenditure  of  time,  toil,  and  money 
except  anticipated  gain  in  the  power  to  express 
thought,  when,  in  some  future  time,  it  may  be 


The  propositions    involved   under    the  second  ^■'^''^^•"'•^ 
hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  entire  time  and  power  of  the  concentrauoa 
pupils  in  school  may  be  conce?il rated  upon  intriii-  ^v>n  intriiuic 
tic  thought,  the  thought  embodied  in  the  central    *""   * 
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rabjecu.     Bv  iatrinnc  tbongbt  ia  in 

•etton  of  the  raind  iovaH«  trnth  along  the  cbort- 

eat  IiDe  of  re*islance. 

(2)  That  tbe  fnoctioo  of  exprewion  is  ethical; 
it  detenDioes  &od  derelops  the  moiiT*  for  Um  o«b- 
centration  of  tbe  mind  Dpon  JBtcmnc  tfaoagbt. 
When  edacatire  acts  of  eipresdoo  occbf  nodez 
nnity  of  action,  the  reflei  action  deTelops  the 
\xx\y  as  an  instmmenl  of  eipresaioD,  the  mind  w 
the  centre  of  thought  power,  and  the  motiTe  m 
sou]  as  tbe  director  of  the  will. 

(3)  That  each  and  everf  act  of  edncatire  ex- 
pression intensifies  intrinsic  thought,  cnitivatw 
physical  power,  trains  the  will,  and  onbanoeB 
motive. 

tNkalMi«U(im-     (4)  That  the  personal  energy  engendered  by  the 
tlMnwcMw.       iiccesflity  and  desire  to  manifest  thought  is  suffi- 
cient, when  acienti&cally  directed,  to  overcome  all 
tbe  technical  difficulties  of  form, 
writtac.  (dj  Writing,inclndingspelling,punctnation,and 

capitalization,  may  be  gradually  and  surely  mas- 
tered by  successive  attempts  to  express  thought. 

(/')  Technical  grammar,  with  its  mmliflcations 
()(  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  may  take  en- 
during form  and  shape,  when  welded  under  the 
white  beat  of  absorbing  thought. 

(k)  Kfficient  arithmetical  power  and  skill  may 
be  acquired  by  tbe  continual  exercise  of  judgment 
and  reason  in  the  necessary  application  of  numbers 
essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  central  subjects. 

{d)  The  cultivation  of  the  voice  in  music  and 
elocution  should  be  immediately  controlled  and 
governed  by  thought  and  emotion. 

ie)  Art  forma  in  modeling,  painting,  and  draw- 
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ing    may  be   best  acqnireJ  under  the   immediate 
atimiiliis  of  the   ideal   to   be   manifested. 

Look  at  these  propositions  under  the  light  of 
economy  of  human  action.  All  the  school-time  of 
a  pupil  is  concentrated  upon  intrinsic  thought; 
every  act  of  expression  intensifiea  that  thought. 
The  forms  of  expression  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  soul  at  every  step.  They  grow  with  thought, 
conform  to  the  thought,  and  are  therefore  genuine 
and  adequate  means  of  expression. 

Physical  exercise  under  unity  of  action  is  the  Phrticsi  trainins. 
best  preserver  of  health,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  means  of  making  the  body  the  complete  in- 
strument of  the  soul. 

The  possibilities  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  thus  PossiMutie*  or 
immeasurably  enhanced.    Bring  the  untold  energy  J^^^**^  ""' 
which  exhausts  itself  upon  dead  forms  into  living 
contact  with  truth,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
iutellectual  pigmies  will  give  place  to  an  army  of 
giants. 

Finally,  every  moment  in  education  will  be  an 
ethical  moment.  Every  act  of  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  will  be  a  unit;  the  body  will  be  developed 
and  immediately  responsive  to  the  soul's  action 
along  the  line  of  the  slightest  resistance. 

It  is  then  of  vast  importance  for  as  to  discuss  Ch»DKe»  broneht 
this  hypothesis  with  the  greatest  care,  for  if  it  be  ^ J^d'h^tii^i. 
true,  its  acceptance  means  infinite  changes  in  the 
direction  of  higher  development.  It  means  the 
realization  of  possihiiities  undreamed  of  in  the 
common  ideal;  it  means  an  acquirement  of  skill 
and  technique  in  the  direction  o^adequate  expres- 
sion far  exceeding  any  known  results. 

In  considering  this  hypothesis  it  is  well  for  us  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  anything  analogous  to  it  in 
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Iiuman  developnieut  outside  of  designed  educa- 

Speecb,  tliat  mode  of  expression  wliich  presents 
the  greatest  mechauiciil  difljciiltios,  is,  and  alwaja 
has  been,  acquired  under  this  general  hypotheBiE, 
with  tliis  exception,  thought,  expressed  by  oral 
language  and  iutensitied  by  expression,  is  far  f  I'oin 
being  iutrinsio.  A  child  acquires  the  forms  of 
flpeoch,  intiluding  pronunciation,  with  ai!  its  ele- 
ments, forms  of  idioms,  or  general  arrangement  of 
words  in  sentences,  under  the  immediate  impulse 
of  a  desire  to  express  thought.  It  is  true  there 
are    spontaneous     preliminary    exercises,    "  baby 

t  babblings,"  instinctive  actions  on  the  part  of  the 

child,  which  bring  in  time  the  various  muscular 
coordinations  of  the  organs  of  speech  under  the 
ootttrol  of  the  will ;  but  the  main  work  of  learning 
oral  language  is  done  entirely  under  the  motive 
or  desire  to  make  others  understand  one's  own 
thought.  Forms  of  speech  are  learned  by  imita- 
tion, hut  the  incentive  to  practise  speech  comes 
entirely  from  a  desire  to  express  thought.  The 
countless  difSculties  and  obstructions  found  in. 
learning  speech  are  steadily  overcome  by  constant 
practice  in  the  expression  of  thought.  Vocal  music 
and  the  gestures  of  a  child  are  acquired  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way. 

Making,  or  the  complete  realization  of  individual 
concepts  in  external  forms,  presents  the  fewest 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  second  hypoth- 
esis. If  making  be  controlled  by  the  function  of 
the  object  mad^  all  details,  skill,  and  technique 

wttiwnt  in'iy  l^e  acquired  with  comparative  ease.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  parts  of  an  object  are  made  without 
dji'pcfc  relation  to  the  whole,  piirts  that  liave  ng 
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function  in  themselvesj  that  nre  of  no  iiae  except 
when  adjusted  or  united  with  the  whole  object, 
then  the  motive,  especially  with  a  child,  is  not 
definite,  and  the  mental  action  consequently  weak. 
The  child  will  easily  overcome  difficulties — for  in- 
stance, the  making  of  joints,  of  measuring  and  ad- 
justing part  to  part— if  he  is  controlled  by  the 
motive  of  function;  that  is,  hia  action  at  every 
step  will  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  have  the 
article  made  adapted  to  its  use.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Sloyd. 

In  order  to  fully  diacusB  the  second  hypothesis, 
and  prove,  if  possible,  its  truth  and  capability  of 
application  under  adequate  teaching,  the  following 
questions  must  bo  answered : 

(1)  Are  there  sufficient  opportunities  to  exercise 
and  therefore  develop  adequate  still  in  each  and 
every  mode  of  expression  under  the  impulses  of 
intrinsic  thought  ?  To  put  the  same  question  in 
another  way :  If  the  central  subjects  of  study,  the 
aciences,  geography,  and  history,  are  made  the 
essentials  of  school-work  for  eight  years,  and  the 
various  modes  of  expression  are  used  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  needed  to  intensify  the  thouglit, 
will  there  be  practice  enough  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nique of  writing,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  etc.? 

(2)  Are  the  exorcises  in  skill,  or  technique,; 
adapted  at  every  step  to  the  abilities  of  pupils? 
Or,  to  put  the  question  negatively:  If  pupils  are 
required  to  write,  draw,  etc.,  only  under  the  im- 
pulses of  thought,  will  not  the  technical  difficnlties 
be  HO  great  as  to  repress  thought  and  cripple  effort  ? 
In  still  other  words.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  acquire 
skill  in  form-making  beforehand,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  effort  when  later  forms  may  become  of  practical 
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use  ?  Is  it  ever  necessar;  to  h&ve  purely  formfll 
work  ?  Must  there  be  esercisea  in  form  for 
form's  Buke? 

L  (3)  If  it  \s  passible  to  acquire  skill  in  forme  of 
expresaioQ  under  the  second  hypothesis,  is  it  the 
more  economical  method  of  acquisition?  Will 
the  skill  acquired  be  equal  to  that  gained  by  direct 
and  isolated  form-making  ? 

I  will  answer  the. first  question  iu  relation  to  the 
conceptive  modes  of  expression;  the  coiiceptive 
modes  being,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  complete 
expression  of  individuul  concepts  by  manual  train* 
ing,  and  the  partial  expression  of  concepts  in  model- 

'  ing,  painting,  and  drawing.  Are  there  sufficient 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  these  forms  of 
expression  growing  ont  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
educative  thought  itself  ?  Let  ub  take  geography 
us  an  illustration  of  the  countless  opportunities 
afforded.  Geography  is  the  study  of  the  present 
appearance  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  a  study  of 
forma  by  direct  observation  ns  in  field  lessons,  or 
by  imagination  when  the  forms  lie  beyond  the 
sense  grasp.  I  have  already  shown  the  organic 
relation  of  observation  to  the  conceptive  modes 
of  expression.  A  child  observes  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface;  an  immediate  demand  to  model 
that  surface  iu  sand  brings  its  concept  into  con- 
sciousness, and  intensifies  the  products  of  observa- 
tion. As  an  initial  step,  there  is  no  other  means 
so  easy  of  execution,  or  so  effective,  as  a  demand  to 
motlel  that  which  a  pupil  has  observed.     Drawing 

1.  or  chalk-modeling  of  the  surfiice  should  imme- 
diately follow  modeling  in  sand.  These  expres- 
sions of  concepts  corresponding  to  surface  forms 
by  observation,  are  the  indispensable  means 
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of  cultivating  the  imagination;  they  require  the 
simplest  and  easiest  efforts.  The  concepts  of 
surface  forms,  hills,  valleja,  slopes,  and  the  like, 
need  not  be,  from  their  natnre,  exact;  they  demand 
the  broad  sweeping  lines  instinctively  employed  by 
children,  and  do  not  require  accuracy  so  far  as  defi- 
nite limitations  are  concerned.  The  child's  con- Demand  lor  exact 
eepta  are  exceedingly  crude,  and  a  demand  for  an ''*"^'^°**°""" 
exact  correspondence  to  any  external  form  forces 
him  to  make  something  tliat  in  no  wise  corre- 
sponds to  Ijis  own  concept,  and  destroys  the  springs 
of  art — spontaneity  and  genuineness. 

The  products  of  observation  are  used  in  apper- 
ception for  the  construction  of  mental  pictures  of 
surface   which  lie  beyond  the  material   horizon. 
Here  again  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  art. 
If  the  teacher  admits  no  effort  that  is  not  genuine, 
the  pupil  must  imagine  the  general  nature  of  the 
surface  that  he  models  or  draws.     The  mere  copy- coprlnrma^ not 
ing  of  maps,  lilce  all  copying,  has  the  lowest  educa-  "t. 
tive  influence,  and  worse  than  that,  prevents  a  real 
study  of  surface  by  the  interposition  of  conven- 
tional   forms.     An  art    critic — and  every  teacher  £yjrytj„i„raii 
should  be  one — can  detect  instantly  the  vast  differ- "rt  criac, 
ence  between  pure  products  of  the  constructive 
imagination,  and  the  base  alloy  ot  typical  forms 
and  barren  imitations.     The  field  for  art  in  geog- 
raphy is  practically  unlimited,  and  furnishes  no 
end  of  objects  for  initial  practice. 

Closely  related    to   geography   is  the  drawing  mataey- 

*  There  is  &a  esseatiul  difference  ^e(weell  the  adequate 
corrcspoiideace  to  a.  concept,  sad  the  adequate  correspocd- 
euce  to  an  object.  Tile  liiBl  nisy  be  eiceediiigly  crude, 
and  Btill  be  adequate  ;  the  second  must  be  by  its  very 
Qulure  perfect. 
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necesaary  for  geology,  or  the  expression  of  thoui;lit 
gained  by  observatiou  of  the  changee  in  the  earth's 
surface  through  erosion  and  otlier  causes, — draw- 
ing of  river  or  brook  cuttings,  pictoriai  descriptions 
of  the  action  of  the  wind  and  water  upon  the  earth's 
surface;  in  a  word,  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the 
elements  and  forces  continually  changing  the 
earth's  surface  by  wearingand  building.  Geology, 
like  geography,  furnishes  countless  objects  for 
modeling,  painting,  and  drawing,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  this  subject  observation  must  be  closer, 
and  therefore  expression  more  accurate. 

The  study  of  minerals  makes  modeling,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing  a  necessity;  the  closest  observa- 
tions of  the  forms  and  colors  of  minerals  can  be 
brought  abont  by  a  demand  for  conceptive  ex- 
preBsion, 

In  physics  and  chemistry  ingenuity  may  be 
taxed  by  the  iuTention  and  construction  of  simple 
apparatus.  An  experiment  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
pupils  must  show  the  proper  and  exact  conditions: 
this  leads  to  the  drawing  of  each  piece  of  appara- 
tus, followed  by  its  making.  This  manna!  train- 
ing breaks  the  rigid  sequence  properly  required 
by  Swedish  Sloyd,  but  the  intensity  of  motive 
aroused  by  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  ei* 
perinient  more  than  compensates  for  the  deviation. 
Jt  may  be  found  possible  to  discover  a  sequence  in 
apparatus-making  preferable  to  the  sequences  of 
the  present  Sloyd. 

In  botany,  the  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  trees  and  shrubs,— indeed, 
of  all  kinds  of  plants,^ afford  infinite  opportuni- 
ties for  effective  art  expression,  stimulating  and 
guiding  observation  as  in  no  other  way.     Painting 
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ahoiiU  have  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  study 
of  botany.  Leaves,  bushes,  and  trees,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  child,  are  patches  of  color;  outline  is  not 
definite,  but  color  is.  Nature  tells  beautiful  stories 
by  color,  shade,  and  tint.  To  draw  a  definite  out- 
line of  a  leaf  or  flower  is  not  an  initial  step  in  art; 
through  color  the  life  of  a  plant  is  revealed  to  the 
cliild,  and  he  should  give  it  buck  as  he  receives  it. 
The  result  may  be  a  crude,  unrecognizable  daub  to 
the  art  (?)  teacher,  but  it  is  beautiful  to  the  lu- 
genuoiiB  child,  and  more  beautiful  to  the  teacher 
whose  aim  is  to  arouse  self-effort,  whose  purpose 
is  geuuineness,  and  who  feels  "the  future  in  the 
instant." 

Everything  in  education  shonld  be  judged  by 
its  tendency, ^not  what  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  wbitber  it  is  going.  The  courage  to  be  ci 
crude  is  the  only  path  to  success.  The  point  of  " 
criticism  with  the  teacher  should  always  be,  "  Did 
you  tell  by  the  picture  what  you  wished  to  tell  ?" 
Modeling  and  painting  are  the  initial  steps  to 
drawing.  An  effort  to  force  a  child  to  make  an 
accurate  drawing  of  anything  at  first  is  absurd, 
not  to  say  wicked. 

Zoology,  in  this  essential  work  of  preparation, 
presents  many  and  excellent  opportunities  for 
modeling  as  well  an  painting.  What  a  child  in- 
tuitively recognizes  in  an  animal  is  character,  re- 
vealed to  him  by  its  attitude  or  beai'ing.  With  a 
lump  of  clay  he  will  express,  very  crudely  to  be 
sure,  the  character  as  he  conceives  it.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  true  art:  if  rightly  guided,  it  will 
steadily  grow ;  but  if  the  demon  of  accuracy  enters 
itt  first,  talent  files,  and  genius  is  "cribbed,  con- 
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Geographical  drawings  in  relation  to  history  a 
indiapenBttble.  Any  attempt  at  a  knowledge  of 
history  without  a  clear  image  of  Hie  surface  or 
structure  upon  which  described  events  have  taken 
place,  is  well-nigh  fruitless.  In  history,  architec- 
tural drawings  and  paintings  which  illustrate  the 
art  of  given  periods,  or  peoples,  may  he  made. 

ippor-  I'lie  proper  study  of  the  central  subjects  will 
present  opportunities  without  number  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  through  the  conceptive  modes 
of  expression.  There  is  indeed  no  limit  to  the 
opportunities,  and  every  effort  may  be  made  a 
means  of  enhancing  thought.  I  believe  that  these 
facts  will  he  granted  on  the  part  of  every  one  who 
understands  tbe  relation  of  art  to  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

lofn-  Contrast  the  results  of  isolated  drawing  lessons 
two  or  three  times  a  week  under  a  speeial  teacher 
who  has  very  little  knowledge  or  sympathy  with 
the  main  work,  with  the  results  that  maybe  ob- 
tained when  art  is  related  to  all  the  central  subjects, 
and  effectively  used  to  reinforce  them.  Under  the 
former  plan  we  have  comparatively  little  practice 
in  art;  under  the  other,  the  ueoesaities  of  the  main 
studies  make  the  practice  continual.  The  great 
advantage  speech  has,  in  mechanical  execution, 
over  other  modes  of  expression  is  that  it  is  in  con- 
stant use;  and  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the 
pai'tial  failure  of  art  in  education  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  relation  to  other  subjects  has  not  been 
understood,  and  consequently  few  opportunities 
presented  for  its  use. 

idtode-  Granted  that  the  opportunities  for  art  practice 
are  unlimited  when  made  a  continual  means  of 
acquiring   knowledge   in   all   studies,  a  far  more 
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(lifficalt  problem  remaiua:  Is  the  inodeling,  paint- 
ing, and  drawiiig  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  geography,  and  history  best  adapted  tw 
technical  execution  to  the  growing  abilities  of  chil- 
dren t  Are  not  the  difficultiea  too  great  in  tliia 
direction,  and  will  not  the  child's  efforts  be 
swamped  in  them  ?  Ib  it  not  nceeseary  to  have 
many  preliminary  exercises  in  technical  details  to 
prepare  pupik  for  the  seemingly  difficult  expres- 
sion of  intrinsic  thought?  We  meet  here  the 
prevailing  argument  that  springs  from  an  apparent 
necessity  tor  a  logical  arrangement  of  difficulties, logical arnuiEe- 
sequences  of  adaptation  to  energy.  History  is  full  "'^*- 
of  illustrations  of  supposed  logical  sequences.  nimtritlaaa. 

The  names  of  the  letters  must  be  learned. 

Words  must  be  learned  before  a  sentence  can  be 
read. 

The  child  must  make  the  sounds  of  letters  before 
he  can  read  a  word. 

It  ia  necessary  to  make  elements,  principles, 
single  letters,  before  a  sentence  can  be  written. 

Addition  must  be  acquired  before  multiplication. 

In  drawiug  straight  lines,  curres,  triangles, 
squares,  rectangles,  must  be  made  as  indispensable 
preliminary  exercises. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  logical  sequence  claimed  to  be  paramount 
necessities  in  teaching. 

The  principle  of  logical  arrangement  is  ftinda-i^jjcainrruieB- 
mentaljy  wrong:  it  fails  to  recognize  the  sponta- "^''t " 
neous  powers  of  the  child.  It  leaves  out  of  the 
reckoning  what  the  cliild  has  already  acquired. 
It  shows  a  complete  ignorance  of  a  child's  method 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill.  That  which  is 
ignored  constantly  in  the  child  is  motive,  thought, 
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j>remous  developjneut,  and  (lie  unparalleled  euergif 
loith  which  it  overcomes  difficulties  and  commandi 
skill.  ■  Untold  energy  is  wasted  upon  the  acquisition 
of  dead  forma.  Under  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion, L'och  act  of  GxpreBsion  springs  from  and  i 
dominated  by  strong  desire  to  express  thought,  J 
The  sequences  in  technique  are  adapted  and  con- J 
pertfci.      form  at  every  step  to  tlie  thought  to  lie  expi 

tlio  mechanics  of  DSpression  is    adequate  to   theJ 

t    conscious  activities  to  be  expressed,  the  sequence  of  J 
difficulty  is  thus  made  perfect,  and  the  deYelopmenb  J 
of  skill  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  economical. 
t.      The  only  way  in  which  one  unskilled  in  t 

forms  of  expression  can  appreciate  the  extreme^ 
crndeness  of  a  child's  individual  concepts  is  to  at-  1 
tempt  to  model,  paiut,  draw,  or  even  to  describe  I 
iiccurately  some  familiar  object.    When  a  childjJ 
paints  a  leaf,  for  instance,  the  result  is  a  danb,  a  J 
blotch  of  color, — not  in  every  case,  perhaps, an  e»r 
act  correspondence  to  his  concept,  but  the  best  iii«-l 
dication  of  it.     The  child  is  pleased  generally  with. 
his  work;  any  dissatisfaction,  however,  shows  that 
the  correspoudence  of  the  "  daub  "  to  the  concept 
\sfeU  to  be  inadequate,  and  that  a  desire  to  do  it 
better  is  aroused.     This  felt  inadequacy  is  the  true, 
yes,  the  only,  line  of  criticism.     Through  the  ex- 
pression the   teacher  watches   the  action  of  the 
pupil's   mind;   he  judges  whether  the  expression 
equals  the  concept,  and  thus  infers  whether  the  . 
pupil  is  lacking  in  skill,  or  in  thought.     In  thj 
>■■■•■•        process,  genuineness,  the  intrinsic  quality  of  art,  i 

I  developed. 
Under  the  theory  of  logical  sequence  of  ton 
development,  the  principal  demand  is  for  an  aoon^ 
racy  and  an  exactness  which  conform  in  no  wise  & 
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the  concept.  The  results  of  this  are  a  etrajning 
after  an  effect  that  does  not  correspond  to  an 
adequate  cause,  and  a  lack  of  genuineness  that  kills 
art  feeling.  It  is  supposed  that  the  drawing  of 
straiglit  lines,  curves,  angles,  etc.,  leads  up  to  and  ug, 
makes  possible  the  ability  to  express  conscious  ac- 
tmtiea  bj  drawing.  If  such  a  result  has  ever  been 
realized,  it  has  not  fallen  under  my  notice.  But 
even  if  it  accomplished  the  desired  end  it  would 
be,  at  best,  a  makeshift.  Why  should  a  child  draw 
lines  from  flat  copies  when  the  object  itself  pre- 
sents through  color  nothing  but  liues  and  surfaces  ? 
A  drawn  straight  line  is  a  rectangle,  or  better,  a 
solid.  The  true  line  is  the  Judgment  of  the  meet- 
ing edges  of  two  surfaces.  In  drawing  an  object, 
the  judgment  is  called  into  play  at  every  moment; 
thus,  observation  is  stimulated  as  it  can  be  in  uo 
other  way. 

I  once  entered  the  art-room  of  an  exeeUentn«t-copjrtndy 
school;  it  was  a  beautiful  place  for  the  practice  of  "■  "*^"*°*y' 
art  studies;  light  and  airy;  the  windows  wreathed 
with  ivy;  pots  of  geraniums  and  other  plants 
standing  upon  the  broad  sills;  through  the  panes 
one  could  behold  a  lovely  park,  greensward,  and 
magnificent  trees;  the  pupils  were  hard  at  work 
drawing  leaves  from  flat  aipies.  Tliey  were  mak- 
ing accurately  and  exactly,  with  painful  pains,  the 
rigidly  unnatural  and  conventional  forms  of  foli- 
age; forma  that  when  stamped  in  the  brain  shut 
the  soul  from  the  life  aud  glory  of  a  landscape. 

The  only  excuse  for  flat-copy  drawing  is  the  false 
demand  for  abnormal  and  mind-crippling  accuracy.  Accurwyrt 
True  accuracy  has  only  one  normal  relation,  and '''•^■ 
that  is    its   relation    to   adequate    expression  of 
thought;  consta7tt  effort  in  the  direction  of  ade-  J 
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quale  though/  erprension  ts  the  •  ue  way  end  meane 
by  which  adeqvate  skill  is  acquirtd.  The  fake 
aasumption  that  a  child  must  be  accurate  or  notfa- 
ing,  leads  to  the  abnormal  demand  for  minotely 
detailed  forme,  and  is  a  prepLiration  whicb  never 
prepiireB. 
'  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  child  go  to  the  black- 
hoiird  to  illiiBtrate  a  fairy  story,  or  to  give  free  rein 
tti  his  budding  fancy?  Ilia  self-confidence  only 
(ujtiuls  his  delight  to  express  what  he  feels.  With 
broiwl  free  lines,  he  draws  hills,  valleys,  trees, 
bushcH,  houses,  and  people;  no  fear  of  mistakes, 
no  apprehension  of  crtidencss.  Here  is  unity  of 
action,  aelf-confidence,  and  childish  freedom. 
Step  in,  0  teacher,  if  you  dare,  aril  break  that 
unity  of  action,  destroy  that  self-confidence,  with 
your  withering  notions  of  accuracy  1  Tell  the 
yontliful  artist  that  he  has  drawn  all  sides  of  the 
hill  and  the  house,  that  the  chimneys  are  totter- 
ing, Unit  the  trees  arc  falling  over,  and  that  the 
men  and  womon  are  skeletons.  The  child  has 
done  his  best;  please  do  your  best;  make  one  rng- 
gcstion,— for  instance,  "You  do  not  wish  to  hare 
your  t;liimnoy  fall  over,  do  you  ?  " 

Hemeiuber  that  ease  and  equilibrium  mnst  pre- 
nidi!  preoimon,  that  the  child  is  telling  the  story  as 
\w  fcth  it,  and  that  he  will  feel  it  better  and  tell 
it  better  if  yon  give  the  help  that  he  needs, — help 
that  will  not  destroy  his  beautiful  self-confidence, 
and  crush  out  his  delight  in  the  work.  That  mo- 
ment is  a  dangerous  one  for  a  child — indeed  for 
any  one — when  the  critical  facnlty  sarpaasea  skill. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  ieani  to  draw, 
my  fellow  teachers.  If  we  could  become  "  as  a_ 
little  child,"  wc  might  acquire  a  skill  that  1 
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hardly  an  equal  in  teaching  power.     Pace  by  pace,  CfJUmi  p< 

the  critical  power  should  keep  step  with  skill,  aud^m^^mL 

both  steadily  move  to  higher  levels.     Recognize 

weakness,  sympathize  with  it,  and  lead  it  with  a 

loving  hand  toward  the  full  strength  of  complete 

manhood,    fiemember,  above  all  things,  that  it  is 

not  ilie  rudo  sketch  on  the  blackboard,  but  the  soul 

of  the  child;  not  what  he  has  done  with  chalk,  bnt 

that  which  is  done  in  the  child's  heart  under  the 

motive  and  the  action  of  doing.     The  divine  Pes- 

talozzi   said,  "Education    is   the    generation    ofsdncatioiiistiie 

power.  ■'     Watch  that  power  as  yon  valne  immortal  ^'^*^'""°  "*' 

Botila,  develop  that  power  as  yon  believe  in  God  and 

eternity. 

Another  qnestionable  method  that  has  a  more  ne  typical  metk- 
reasonable  basis  than  the  theory  of  logical  sequence  "^ 
is  that  art  shonld  begin  with  the  typical,  with  the 
final  generalized  types  of  objects,  and  that  the  line 
of  advance  is  from  the  general  to  the  pariimlar. 
It  is  truly  shown  that  the  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
may  be  generalized  into  a  few  conventional  forms, 
such  aa  the  sphere,  the  cube,  tl.e  cylinder.  The 
argument  is,  that  having  perfect  (?)  concepts  of 
these  typical  forms,  the  particnlar  shapes  in  which 
these  types  may  be  differentiated  can  be  more 
effectually  perceived  or  apperceived.  There  ie  a 
very  important  truth  in  these  statements,  but,  like 
other  truths,  it  is,  too  often,  sadly  misapplied. 

The  normal  movement  of  mind  is  from  particu-indncti^aMisa* 
lars  to  generals,  from  crudeness,  obscurity,  towards  *'"='io"- 
clearness,  distinctness,  adequacy;  this  movement 
is  inductive.  Deductive  movement  is  from  gen- 
erals to  particulars,  when  it  is  possible;  that  is, 
Then  general  notions  become  mental  powers 
through  processes  of  induction,     With  a  child,  it 
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ia  a  loug  road  from  the  crude  concept  to  the  clear, 

and  the  distinct.  Modeling,  painting,  or  drawing 
typical  forma  is  viaking,  pure  and  simple,  and 
.  making  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  mere  ex- 
presflion  of  aconcept;  the  object  made  is  of  no  nee, 
OB  in  the  Sloyd ;  it  does  not  embody  thunght,  as  in 
art;  motive  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  making 
of  typical  forma  aliould  be  confined  to  manual 
training,  in  which  the  making  of  a  combination  of 
Buch  forma  may  be  an  article  of  practical  use,  and 
therefore  hold  attention  and  expression  under  that 
motive. 

There  are  no  typical  forms  in  nature,  the  great 
storehouae  of  art  studies  and  the  realm  of  the 
beaatiful:  here  every  shape  deviates  from  perfect 
form;  it  is  irregular  and  individual;  it  expresses  a 
definite  character  which  differs  from  all  other  char- 
acters; it  is  art  to  find  that  character  and  express 
it.  Form  and  color  are  manifeatations  of  the  in- 
visible; true  art  transcends  mere  imitation  of 
either.  No  matter  how  crude  the  child's  ingenu- 
ous modeling  or  drawing  may  be,  you  see  in  his 
work  an  attempt  to  express  something  more  than 
form  or  color,  you  are  struck  by  the  motive  or 
feeling;  the  drawing  may  he  out  of  joint  and  the 
perspective  wholly  bad,  but  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  that  makes  you  certain  of  au  attempt  to 
express  thought. 

This  indication  of  feeling  is  the  germ  of  art;  be 
careful  not  to  crush  it  by  injudicious  criticism, 
either  of  blame  or  praise;  nourish  it,  give  it  count- 
opportunities  for  exercise,  make  it  the  centre 
of  well-considered  suggestions  that  will  lead  the 
young  artist  to  be  a  t^ue  critic  of  self, — cf  h 
thought  and  skill, — and  art  may  thus  be  made  one 
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of  the  most  iuilueutial  iiiutore  in  education.  If 
accurate  work  and  typical  forms  are  deuiiiuded  as 
iuitial  steps  in  art,  tlieo  our  secoud  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  Modeling,  painting, 
and  drawing  cannot  be  used  to  intensify  intrinsic 
thought,  when  there  is  no  thought^outside  of  the 
concept  in  itself. 

Bui  if  geDuineness  is  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  CniUvate  eeno- 
art  trainuig;  if  erudeness,  daubs,  and  eyen  blotches,  '"*''**■ 
with  a  faint  show  of  feeling,  are  gladly  accepted 
because  they  are  genuine  expressions  of  the  child; 
if  art  i<j  made  the  principal  means  of  intensifying 
the  thought  continually  erolved  in  all  the  central 
subjects;  if  pupils  strive  to  express  thought  ade- 
quately, and  in  the  striving  become  acute  self- 
critics;  if  nothing  is  expected  or  demanded  of 
pupils  except  the  honest  manifestation  of  that 
which  they  feel;  if  development  of  thought 
demands  of  itself  development  of  skill, — then  the 
way  is  open  and  the  method  plain;  by  no  other 
plan  of  teaching  will  the  demands  of  technique 
conform  to  individual  ability,  and  consequently 
present  the  efficient  means  for  ever-increasing  skill. 
Of  all  the  shallow,  heartless  sayings,  "Art  for  art's Artfcir«rf«»aie. 
sake"  seems  to  be  the  culmination  and  climax.  ^_ 

"  Money  for  money's  sake,"  "  Knowledge  for  the  ^^| 

sake    of    knowledge,"    are    comparable    phrases.  ^^^ 

There  is  nothing  in  this  universe  that  is  not  for  ^^B 

the  sake  of  human  souls  and  their  salvation. 

The  theory  of  concentration  brings  art  home  to  theory  o(  concen 
every  child;  makes  it  an  incomparable  means  of*^'"""^ 
personal  education;    discloses  hidden  springs  of 
beauty;  turns  its  vast  influence  upon  intellectual 
power;  cultivates  the  most  exalted  emotions  and 
the  noblest  motives;  leads  to  an  absorbing  love  of 
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the  beautiful  in  iiuture  und  urt;  unites  it  with  all 
other  couditious  of  educative  work;  but  best  of  all, 
it  t»ke3  art  from  its  iaolatioo  and  rendere  it  a  coni- 
inoii  good. 

I  have  uot  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the 
diroctioD  of  art  iu  education:  it  is  to  be  made  the 
strongest  aid  to  attention,  the  mightiest  help  to 
observation,  and  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  imagination;  it  is  to  become  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  all  study.  But  1  have  grave  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  bring 
art  home,  and  place  it  among  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  human  development. 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  our  schools  for  the 


purpose. 


—not  of  intrinsic  value  as  a  means  of  e 


cation, "but  as  a  means  of  traiuing  skilled  artisans; 
the  end  determined  the  means  and  the  method, 
the  road  to  artisan  work  seemed  to  be  through 
artisan  training.  This  motive  isolated  drawing 
from  all  other  subjects;  special  Echoolswere  estab- 
lished for  it;  special  teachers  were  trained  to  do 
the  work.  The  special  teachers  degraded  art 
through  misdirected  attempts  to  exalt  it;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  regular  teachers,  failing  to  see 
the  relation  of  drawing  to  every  other  subject, 
have  had  little  sympathy  with  it  and,  besides,  little 
or  no  skill  to  teach  it. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  earnest,  honest  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  pioneers  of  art  studies  all  over 
the  country ;  they  have  done  the  greatest  of  works, 
— (hei/  have  made  progress  possible.  There  must 
be  beginnings:  still  it  should  be  remembered  that 
beginnings,  like  mftjoritiea,  are  rarely  right.  Very 
little  has  yet  bp^n  i^one  in  the  new  direction;  in- 
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deed,  everytliiug  U  neic  *  in  that  education  which  ia 
to  set  human  sonls  free.  The  principles  are  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  old,  but  the  application 
still  await£  the  teacher. 

Art  awaits  the  teachers,  teachers  inspired  by  theirt^wtintk* 
truth,  with  some  insight  of  the  marvelous  poesi- 
bilitiej  of  this  subject;  teachers  who,  with  an 
understanding  of  its  great  value  in  education,  will 
have  ths  courage  to  carry  its  inestimable  blessings 
to  every  child. 


*  Saeia  reUtioo. 
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In  teaching,  demands  for  expreHsion  under 
each  and   all  the   modes  should   be  demands  for 

eetton.  educative  thought.     Oesture,  it  can  easily  be  con- 

ceived, ia  H  primitive  mode  of  expreaaion,  out  of 
which   are   evolved   making,   modeling,  painting, 

Vocuansic.  drawing,  and  writing.  Through  vocal  music  the 
esthetic  and  emotional  nature  ia  enriched,  the 
vocal  organs  iiiid  inatniments  of  speech  developed, 

CoDcepove  modes.  All  the  conceptive  modes  stimulate  and  direct 
obBorvation,  exercine  imagination,  and  concentrate 
mental  energy.  Each  and  every  mode  baa  its 
special  educative  fuuction.  Of  the  diacuBsions  of 
the  mechunica  and  fuuctiona  of  the  various  modes 
of  expression,  speech  and  writing  alone  remain. 

Speech  and  writing,  up  to  a  recent  period,  have 
been  almost  excluaively  used  as  a  potent  means  in 
education;  but  it  remains  for  na  to  inqnire,  never- 
theless, whether  they  have  been  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  whether  improvements 
cannot  bo  made  in  their  use  and  development. 
The  mechanics  of  speech  consists: 

(1)  In  making,  through  the  use  of  the  breath, 
vocal  and  non-vocal,  and  the  various  adjustments 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  distinct  sounds  or  ele- 
ments— forty,  at  the  very  least  calculation.  This 
process  ia  enunciation. 

(2)  Theae  sounds  are  joined  or  articulated  in 
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Worde.  The  articulation  of  words  requires  as 
many  positions  of  the  organs  of  s]>eech  aa  there 
are  eleniouta  In  the  word.  Retweeii  the  utterances 
of  two  syllablee  of  the  same  word  there  Is  a  per- 
ceptible pause,  and  still  longer  pauaes  between 
words  and  sentences, 

(3)  In  words  of  two  syllables,  there  is  a  slight 
inflection  or  accent  upon  one  of  them. 

Pronunciation,  or  the  making  of  oral  words, 
consists  of: 

{a)  Euuiiciation  of  each  element. 

{b)  Articulation  of  the  elements, 

(c)  Accent  upon  one  syllable,  of  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable. 

{d)  Perceptible  pansea  between  two  syllables  in 
the  same  word. 

(4)  Sentence-making,  or  the  joining  of  words  iiie  idiom 
into  arbitrary  conventional  or  idiomatic  relations. 

(6)  Between  successive  words  there  ui'e  pauses,  rvuu 

longer  or  shorter,  indicating  the  relation  of  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  to  the  whole  sentence. 

In  idioms  we  have  the  relation  of  words,  phrases,  syj,„  „a  jty- 
and  clauses  in  sentences,  or  syntax;  the  variable  mMoe^. 
forms  of  words,  or  etymology. 

Pronunciation  and  sentence  -  making  may  be 
called  the  mechanioa  of  speech. 

Back  of  articulation  is  voice, — a  mode  of  expres- 
sion parallel  with,  and  as  spontaneous  as,  gesture. 
The  instinctive  attributes  of  voice  are, — pitch,  AtniboteBrt 
force,  and  quality,  with  the  varying  elements  of" 
stress,  inflection,  rhythm,  emphasis,  etc.  By  in- 
stinctive attributes  are  meant  the  direct  reflexes 
of  conscious  states.  These  are  projected  into  and 
become  essential  qnalities  of  acquired  speech,  or 
articulate  voice. 


^h,  Atiribatea  of 
of  voice. 
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The  mechanicB  of  speech,  single  aud  comhined, 
is  acquired  by  imitation,  if  we  except  the  potent 
influence  of  analogies.  Whatever  language,  Ai&- 
lect,  pronunciation,  idiom,  correct  or  false,  a  child 
hears  becomes  its  habit  in  the  use  of  oral  language, 
and  once  sunk  into  the  automatic,  lixed  in  habit, 
is  changed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  pro- 
nunciation aud  syntax,  the  child  imitates  only 
Bounds  and  unities  of  souude;  it  cannot  copy  the 
placings  and  positions  of  all  the  vocal  organs,  for 
the  good  reason  that  all  cannot  be  obBerved;  they 
are  hidden  from  view. 

^_  Hearing  or  understanding   language  must  of 

neeeesity  precede  the  elfort  to  speak.  The  corre- 
spondence of  oral  words  and  sentences  must  be  as- 
sociated in  consciousness  with  their  appropriate 
ideas  or  activities. 

From  the  awakening  of  couscious  life,  the  pro- 
oesa  dates:  First,  a  period  of  ten  months  or  a  year 
in  hearing- Ian  gunge.  This  period  is  marked  by 
"  baby  babblings,"  the  instinctive  use  both  of  voice 
and  the  organs  of  speech  ;  the  daily  and  houi'ly 

)talk,  practice  by  which  the  infant  finally  learns  the  use  of 
both,  bringing  them  under  control  of  the  will, 
is  generally  unmarked  by  parents  and  educators 
who  see  in  it  merely  the  baby's  delight  in  "  makin^i 
a  noise."  This  constant  and  persistent  effort  to 
enunciate  and  articulate  leads  naturally  to  the 
higher  processes,  to  the  making  of  words,  the  join- 
ing of  words  into  phrases,  and,  at  length,  into 
seutences.  Two  years'  practice  is  sufficient  with 
the  average  child  for  the  mastery  of  the  element- 
ary sounds,  the  pronunciation  of  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  practical  syntax  or  nee  of  simple 
idioms.      There    in    probably    no   acquirement   ia 
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after-life  that  eqnale  this  orercomiag  of  the  diffl- 
cajties  of  speech  on  tlie  part  of  the  child.  The 
method  of  this  wonderful  acqiiUitioD.  did  we  hut 
know  it,  \s  a  perfect  method  of  learning  all  Ian- 
gnages;  and  the  closest  stodv  of  this  method  of 
natare  ehonld  not,  because  it  is  so  common,  b« 
iindervalned  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  "catching  Natnre  in  the  act,"  The  ques- 
tion cannot  bnt  present  itself:  If  a  child  ao- 
qnires  so  mnch  in  so  sliort  a  time,  during  the 
undeveloped  state  of  infancy,  why  is  this  natural 
instinctive  method  not  taken  advantage  of  ? 

Imitation  is  the  absolute  basis  in  acquiring 
mechauicul  forms,  but  imitution  in  itself  is  only  a 
secondary  and  siil)serrient  factor  in  learning  lan- 
guage. Beliind  erery  mechanical  effort  is  an  n 
energy  that  directs  and  controls  tlie  action  of  the 
organs  of  speech.     That  energy  is: 

(1)  Motive  to  make  othera  nnderstand. 

(2)  The  thought  to  he  expressed. 

(3)  The  exercise  of  the  will  iu  control  of  thought 
and  expression. 

The  thought  and  emotion  which  impel  to  vocal 
expression  manifest  themselves  in  emphasis,  rhyth- 
mic cadence,  melody  and  harmony,  varieties  of 
force,  pitch,  and  quality,  by  which  the  thought  is 
discriminated,  and  the  character  of  the  emotion 
demonstrated.  These  factors  of  voice  are  instinc-  g, 
tive  and  spontaneous;  they  are  the  direct  reflex  of" 
conscious  activities,  and  can  be  caHivated  only  as 
thought  and  emotion  are  developed  and  expj-esxed. 
To  attempt  to  imitate  melody,  emphasis,  and  har- 
mony ia  to  caricature  thought  expression.  Stress, 
distinct  enunciation,  articulation,  and  pronuncia- 
tion ai-e  dominated  and  impulleii  liy  the  desire  to 
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make  otherB  uuderstand.  The  moyemeut  of  the 
spoken  language  in  its  development  with  the  child 
is  along  the  exact  line  of  the  movement  and  growth 
of  its  thought;  the  laugiiago  conforms  strictly  to 
the  thought,  and  keeps  pace  witli  it  in  co-ordinate 
exercise.  The  unity  of  action  is  perfectly  main- 
tained at  every  step;  this  is  shown  by  the  melody, 
harmony,  and  perfect  emphasis  of  the  child :  it 
never  makes  a  mistake  in  empliasis. 

Is  it  possible  to  continue  this  unity  of  action  in 
all  the  future  steps  and  stages  of  education  ?  The 
child  enters  school  with  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  powers  developed  by  six  years  of  constant 
action.  "  It  has  learned  moj'e  in  the  first  six  years 
of  its  life,"  says  Hegel,  "  than  it  ever  afterwards 
inimprored  can  learn."  All  improved  metbods  of  teaching 
Irom  a  k^ro'lmiEe  ''hat  have  ever  been  discovered  spring  from  a  study 
of  the  c WW*  (}[  tJie  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child — his 
■pontueouM-  kuowledgo  and  power,  his  methodsof  learning  and 
skill  — before  entering  the  school-room.  Right 
methods  in  school  are  Bimply  the  continuation  of 
nature's  methods.  An  unnatural  method,  which 
moves  onward  In  zigzag  instead  of  straight  lines, 
obatrncts  or  deflects  energy;  for  whatever  intellect- 
ual power-  a  pupil  acquires  must  be  acquired 
metiodJ.  through  natural  methods — those  methods  which 
spring  from  and  are  guided  by  the  inherent  ten- 
dencies of  the  being.  The  method  under  which 
children  acquire  the  power  of  speech  can  never  be 
improved;  but  it  may  be  enhanced  by  new  matter 
and  changed  conditions. 

Another  mode  of  expression  confronts  the  child 
at  the  door  of  the  school-room — that  nf  writing: 
Its  influence  upon  education  may  be  made  as 
jjotent-as  that  of  speech.     When  should  a  pnpil 
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begin  to  write  ?  That  depends  upon  the  child.  ■" 
Some  children  are  bom  five  years  old,  and  some^ 
are  not  horn  until  tliey  are  five  jeurs  old.  This 
question,  then,  mnet  be  answered  for.  each  child. 
When  a  little  chOd  exhibits  a  desire  to  write,  let 
him  try;  if  the  attempt  is  succeasful,  the  time  has 
come.  There  is  nothing  mysteriouE  or  esBcntially 
difficult  in  the  act  of  writing;  the  mechanics  of 
penmanship  is  exceedingly  simple — in  fact,  it  ia 
more  easily  acquired  under  a  natural  method  than 
any  other  mode  o^  expression. 

All  written  forma  consist  of  Bimple^straight  and 
curved— lines;  in  the  small  letters  there  are  thirty 
straight  lines  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position 
— eighteen  of  the  same  length,  and  twelve  of  vary- 
ing lengths.  These  straight  liuea  constitute  the 
principal  parts  of  all  the  small  letters  except 
e,  0,  c,  and  s.  The  straight  lines  are  connected 
by  simple  curves  in  five  or  six  different  positions. 
All  the  capitals  consist  of  ellipses,  compound  and 
simple  curves.  Compare  the  utter  simplicity  of 
these  forms  of  penmanship,  the  results  of  compar- 
atively simple  adjustments  of  arm  and  hand,  with 
the  complexities  of  enunciation,  the  results  of  the 
almost  infinite  adjustments  of  lungs,  larynx,  and 
the  organs  of  speech. 

The  argument  of  previous  preparation  holds 
here  as  well;  for  the  arm  and  hand  have  been  con- 
stantly exercised  in  functional  use — manipulations 
in  making,  drawing,  and  imitative  acts  of  writing. 
The  pen,  if  it  is  good,  with  easy-flowing  ink,  re- 
quires the  least  possible  physical  energy  to  man- 
age, and,  under  skilful  instruction,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  not  made  unduly  Belf-conscious,  is  very 
soon  under  control. 
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The  pupil  cornea  to  the  work  of  learning  to 
write  with  six  years'  active  use  of  the  whole  body — 
six  yeara'  exorcise  of  the  mind,  and  six  years'  prac- 
tice in  speech.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of 
writing  are  very  much  less  than  those  of  speech, 
although  speech  has  the  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  any  artificial  addenda,  a  more  continuous  prac- 
tice, and  a  stronger  and  more  instinctive  impulse 
from  the  thought  side,  for — 

(1)  The  motive  in  speech  is  keener,  a^  the  desire 
to  make  some  one  understand  immediately  excites 
the  will,  while  in  writing  this  incentive  is  generally 
lacking. 

(2)  In  writing  one  may  have  thought  and  emo- 
tions, but  they  find  no  expression  in  emphasis, 
melody,  and  harmony. 

(3)  The  vocal  organs  are  adjusted  to  the  action 
of  speech. 

(4)  Eiterciaea  in  hearing-language  and  speak- 
ing are  more  continuotis  and  common  with  chil- 
dren than  writing.  All  these  advantages  of 
speech  may  be  overcome  in  a  measure  by  using 
the  natural  method. 

Children  who  have  been  made  self-conscious 
while  learning  to  talk,  if  taught  to  write  properly 
will  use  the  written  form  of  expression  in  recita- 
tion more  easily  than  that  of  speech.  This  is  the 
explanation,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  why,  given  the 
same  facilities  for  practice,  one  mode  of  expression 
ia  so  much  more  at  command  than  another.  In 
speech,  because  of  youth  and  a  more  natural  en-' 
vironment,  children  generally  preserve  unity  of 
action.  Unity  of  action  requires  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  physical  energy  for  intelligible  or 
legible  expression.     The  vocal  organs  are  instinc- 
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tively  adjusted ;  in  writing,  however,  the  muscular 
co-ordinatious,  the  adjnatment  of  the  body  aud  ita 
agents  to  unity  of  action,  are  lesB  a  part  of  in-  ■ 

heritance;  consequently,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  neceesary  repetition  required  to  make  sucli 
habits  aa  must  be  fixed  sink  quickly  and  uneon- 
Bciously  into  the  automatic,  the  highest  art  of  tbe 
teacher  is  required.  The  question  of  tbe  perfect  The  be«t  Bwrtbie 
attitnde  and  position  of  the  body,  aud  the  move-'J'"*""''^'^*- 
ment  requiring  the  least  possible  pliyaical  energy 
for  legible  writing,  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  be- 
cause the  unlearniDg  of  a  bad  habit  is  a  much  more 
serious  thing  than  the  acquirement  of  a  good  one. 
A  smooth  line  is  an  infallible  indication  of  ease 
in  writing.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  is, — in 
what  position  and  by  what  movement  can  a  smooth 
line  be  made  with  a  pen  ? 

(1)  Place  yourself  before  a  desk  of  the  proper 
height;  rest  the  forearm  easily  and  lightly  upon  it. 
There  should  bo  no  tension  caused  by  raising  the 
arm  too  high,  or  dropping  it  too  low. 

(2)  Sit  in  a  chair  that  will  allow  you  to  rest  the  , 
feet  flat  upon  the  floor,  the  legs  forming  an  obtuse  ciudr^' 
angle  at  the  knees. 

(3)  Sit  square  to  the  front  of  the  table  or  desk,  ,, 
providing  the  full  forearm  can  easily  rest  upon  it;Po»itioiiiB  rtgart' 
otherwise  sit  at  the  slightest  possible  angle  that"***"* 

will  allow  you  to  rest  the  forearm  wholly  upon  the 
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(4)  Have  the  forearm  form  an  obtuse  angle  at 
the  elbow  with  the  upper  arm. 

(5)  Place  the  forearm  parallel  to  the  right  and 
left  edges  of  the  paper,  and  in  moving  the  forearm 
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from  left  to  right,  keep  it  parallel  with  the  right 
and  left  edges. 

(fi)  Let  the  wrist  rest  without  pressure  flat  upon 
the  paper, 

(")  Let  the  pen  rest  between  the  thumb,  the 
index  and  secoud  fingers. 

(8)  Let  the  pressure  of  the  pen  upon  the  paper 
be  equal  upon  both  nibR. 

The  whole  body  should  be  in  the  easiest  possible 
position  for  the  required  action ;  the  energy  shonld 
be  withdrawn  from  the  arm,  which  ehould  rest  upon 
the  desk  with  the  least  possible  tension  of  muscle. 

In  this  position,  draw  the  arm  down,  with  no 
purpose  bnt  to  make  a  straight  line;  ike  angle 
thus  made  will  be  betwee?i  51°  and  53°.  This 
movement  following  the  prescribed  position  re- 
quires the  leaat  expenditure  of  energy  to  make  a 
smooth  line;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
smooth  lines  in  writing  can  be  continually  made 
in  any  other  way,  A  smooth  line  requires  a  rapid 
moTement  of  the  pen.  The  movement  across  the 
page  from  straight  line  to  straight  line  is  made  in 
corves. 

I  have  given  in  detail  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  or  Spencerian  handwriting. 
Its  discoverer  found  the  law  of  (he  easiest  move- 
vient  consistent  with  legiiility,  and,  at  the  same 
/ime,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  physical  action. 

The  value  of  the  arm-movement  can  he  best  ap- 
preciated by  contrasting  it  with  the  finger-move- 
ment. The  latter  movement  demands  a  constant 
tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers. 
In  proof  of  this  I  have  but  to  ask  you  to  recall  a 
room  full  of  ])upi!a  writing  with  their  fingers. 
Let  ns  note  results  tind  positions: 


i 


I 
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(1)  The  letters  are  made  slowly,  with  an  nndiie 
ezpendttnre  of  physical  energy, 

(2)  The  linee  are  rough,  no  matter  how  sharply 
cat  and  distinct  the  letter  may  be. 

(3)  The  hand  is  deformed  by  unnecessary  ten- 
sion. 

(4)  The  whole  body  conforms  to  the  deformity 
of  the  hand;  the  feet,  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the 
trunk  and  the  face  give  evidence  of  painful  effort, 

(5)  If  by  persistent  effort  a  determined  drill- 
master  makee  his  pnpils  aesnme  the  right  position, 
the  constraint  becomes  more  painfnl,  for  deform- 
ity of  the  whole  body  relieves  for  the  time  the 
deformity  of  the  hand. 

But  the  climax  of  difficnity  is  reached  wheniiakiBe the dut 
teachers,  as  they  do  in  great  unmbers,  train  '^*"' "'^1^1?'''*'^" 
pupils  to  leriie  the  slanting  hand  with  the  finger- 
movement .  . 

The    slant    required   {51°  —  53°)    is    perfectly  ^^J 

adapted  to  the  arm-moTement,  but  wholly  unnat-  ^^^H 

itral  for  the  fnger-movement.    The  finger-move-  ^^^H 

ment,  when  natnral,  is  perpendicnlar  or  vertical.  ■^^^ 

The  renaissance   of    the   old-fashioned    English 
"pothooks    and    hangers"    is    a    strong    protest  ^''B'i^"wt- 
against  the  body-crippling  straggle  to  make  slant- ]„aj,ffc.. 
ing  lines  with  the  fingers.     If  the  fingers  must  go 
np  and  down  in  writiug,  by  all  means  allow  the 
children  to  move  their  digits  as  easily  as  possible. 

The  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  perpendicular 
penmanship,  I  repeat,  has  its  origin  in  long-con- 
tinued attempts  to  make  slanting  lines  with  the 
np-and-down  movement  of  the  fingers.  The  sole 
reason  for  the  slanting  line  is  that  it  is  made  with 
the  least  possible  expenditnre  of  physical  energy. 

The  strongest  reason  why  the  finger-movement 
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iBt  Bhould  not  be  used  is  given  in  the  talk  upon  unug 
''^''  tif  ndion.  Nerve  currents  according  to  the  latest 
DiMMionof  nerye^"*'""*''''^^  "'  child-atudy,*  are,  distributed  very 
cDTTenti.  slowly  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  bodily  extremi- 

ties. This  fact  gives  ns  the  reason  why  children 
move  more  freely  and  naturally  in  broad  lines  or 
curves,  and  why  the  attempt  to  train  the  extremi- 
ties and  lead  them  to  make  short  lines  and  curves 
before  due  strength  has  been  received  from  the 
centre,  reacts  upon  that  centre,  weakening  and 
«■■  crippling  the  whole  body.  Slate- writing,  or  the 
painfully  slow  movements  of  the  fingers  in  push- 
ing the  pencil  over  a  resisting  surface,  is  a  com- 
mon illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
is  ignorantly  weakened.  But  the  crippling  of  the 
physical  organism  does  not  tell  the  whole  of  the 
sad  story;  the  muscles  of  the  fiugei^a  and  fore- 
arm become  more  and  more  tense  and  contracted; 
the  wi'ong  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  where  con- 
stant use  of  the  pen  is  demanded  writer's  cramp 
is  the  inevitable  outcome. 
nnbtkitUni  Advocates  of  vertical  penmanship  point  to  the 

vodtinu.  unheal thful  positions  of  pupils.     They  say:  "The 

disease  to  be  attacked  is  Bad  Writing  and  Bad 
Health,  the  twin  children  of  sloping  writing." 
The  bad  positions  and  consequent  deformity  of 
the  body  are  due  to  the  attempt  to  make 
the  slope  by  the  vp-and-down  movement  of  the 
MUtme  tiie  Hint  fingers.  Making  the  slant  with  the  fingers  causes 
B«B«tiir«i.  "^  them  to  be  twisted  to  the  right,  thus  inducing 
unnatural  tension  and  constraint.  The  vertical 
line  requires  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
fingers.  The  sloping  writing  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  "fashion,"  a  "fad,"  for  the  time;  no 
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regard  was  paid  to  the  priuciple  which  underlies 
it,  aiid  the  poor  cliildren  were  taught  to  do  a  right 
thing  in  an  unnatural  way.  a 

There   is  one   insuperable  argument,  if    true," 
brought  in  favor  of  vertical  writing,  and  that  is 
the   Gupposition  that    the  slant    affects  binocular 
vision  unfavorably.     If  this  be  granted,  it   is  a 
sound  argument  for  vertical  writing,  but  no  argu- 
ment against  arm-movement,  because  it  can  be 
shown  that  vertical  writing,  as  well,  is  best  made  B< 
by  the  arm-movement.      Change  the  angle  of  the  '^ 
paper  to  the  forearm,  aiid  the  thing  is  done;  ver- 
tical writing    is   there,  and   the    arm-movement 
remains.      Indeed,  every  argument  goes  to  prove 
that  writing  with  the  whole  arm,  reinforced  by  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  position  of  the  body,  is 
the  only  normal,  healthful  position. 

But  the  argument  for  the  arm -movement  is  by 
no  means  completed  when  the  mechanical  and 
optical  difficulties  of  writing  and  reading  are 
shown  to  be  in  its  favor.  There  are  two  hy- 
potheses that  may  be  applied  to  penmanship^ 
the  first,  as  follows:  Fi 

All  forms  of  writing,  including  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, spacing,  and  capitalization,  should  be  ac- 
quired in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  with  no  rela- 
tion to  thought,  BO  that  in  the  future,  when  thought 
is  to  be  expressed,  these  forms  may  be  ready  for  use. 

The  methods,  devices,  and  details  of  mechanical  j^ 
work,  under   this   hypothesis,  are  well  known  to  m 
most  teachers  of  experience;  they  have  many  vari- 
ations, improvemeuts,  and   changes  that  are  not 
improvements. 

(!)  The  careful  drawing  of  elements,  priDcipIeB, 
ftnd  letters  upon  slate  or  pa|)er, 
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(2)  TliB  combination  of  letters  into  worda,  BtiB 
words  into  senteticcs, 

(3)  The  use  of  copy-books  for  six  or  more  jeare, 
begiuuing,  as  before,  with  olenieiitB  and  principles, 
followed  by  words  :ind  eeutenceB,  all  to  be  copied 
by  the  page  with  painful  exactness. 

Written eptiiijie.  (4)  Written  spelling,  supplementary  oral  spell- 
ing, writing  from  dic^tation,  and  rocollection  of 
long  lists  of  words  and  seiiteiiceB;  copying  para- 
graphs from  the  reader. 

(5)  Oomnional  attempts  at  writing  origiual  sen- 
tences aud  compositions. 

The  above  work  is  often  varied  by  tracing 
letters,  words,  and  sentences.  Much  preeious  time 
is  spent,  much  hard  wori;  or  drudgery  is  given 
to  this  painful  preparation  for  the  expression  of 
thougiif.,  ivken  it  comee.  The  writing  ia  generally 
Tery  slow.excBpt  when  by  an  extravagant  expendi- 
htre  of  energy  the  cramped  fingers  are  made  to 
move  over  the  page  with  rapidity. 

The  second  hyjiothesis,  that  of  concentration,  is 
us  follows:  All  forms  of  writing,  including  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  spacing  and  capitalization,  may 
be  adequately  acquired  under  the  immediate  im- 
pulses of  intrinsic  or  educative  thought.  The 
method  under  this  hypothesis  perhaps  needs  more 
explanation  than  that  of  the  first. 
MethD* nniier  (1)  Educative   original    thought  is    developed, 

hypothMii.  throughout  the  course  of  eight  years,  by  observa- 
tion, reafling,  study  of  tlie  natural  sciences,  geog- 
raphy, myth,  history,  literature,  form  and  nnniber. 
The  principles  of  this  concentrated  study  hava 
been  explained  in  former  lectures.  The  snurceB  of 
continual  interest  are  the  discovery  of  facts,  tbe 
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rankiDgof  original  ititerences,  and  the  delights  of 
observution  and  imagtuatioD. 

(2)  Precisely  ae  speech  haa  been  acquired,  writ- writine  «cfliiirea 

ing  is  learned,  with  this  great  difference:  skill  in '"'^"1''"  ,   . 

*  .  .      ,  ,   "  ,  ,  ,,       .     speech  Is  acquired, 

writing  IS  acqnired  under  far  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  it  is  in  the  acqnisition  of  oral  lan- 
guage; these  are  observation  and  imitation  of  ex- 
cellent copies  made  by  the  teachers,  and  above  all 
the  continual  excitation  of  interesting  Bubjects  of 
thought.  To  these  acts  the  child  bfings  all  his 
experience,  skill,  and  power,  gained  by  six  years' 
constant  practice  in  thinking  and  the  skilful  use 
of  bis  body.  The  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  sys- 
tematic and  logical,  adapted  to  each  personality. 

T}iB  main  thing  and  the  (rue  thing  is  that  'Aefe  ynnauneaui 
ia  personal  energy,  personal  motive,  and  i«(riM5!c  prfncipu  oi  ub 
thought,  impelling  every  attempt ;  energy,  motive, ""''"""  ■ 
and  thought  which  develop  the  feeling  of  right  and 
power. 

Closely  related  to  writing  are  manual  training, 
modeling,  painting,  drawing,  music  and  speech,  all 
enhancing  the  skill  to  write,  and  each  strength- 
ening tlie  other;  all,  in  turn,  concentrated  upon 
thought  power.  It  may  be  well  to  further  explain 
these  principles  by  giving  some  details  of  the 
method. 

The  little  folks  of  the  first  grade  enter  at  once 
upon  the  study  of  science,  myth,  and  history ;  jj^ cMUren  to 
speech,  modeling,  and  painting  are  freely  used  to  ^'^**  *""**"'**• 
develop  thought.  At  the  right  time,  a  prominent 
word  is  needed ;  it  is  given  orally,  and  then  written 
rapidly  and  well  by  the  teacher  upon  the  black- 
board. "Who  can  give  me  this  word  as  I  have 
given  it  to  yon  ? "  Every  hand  will  be  up.  A 
quick,  effective  glance  at  the  word  by  the  sparkling 
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eysB, — the  tvord  is  erased, — and  the  ]i 
write  the  word.  The  results  will  be  crude  and 
beautiful,  the  writing  will  be  characterized  by 
broad,  sweeping  lines;  the  work  will  be  done 
rapidly;  a  mental  piotnre  of  the  word   will   be 

copjiMoot         closely  held  and  quickly  expressed.     If  the  chil- 
liDwed.  dren  are  allowed  to  copy  the  word,  the  writing  will 

be  much  slower  and  less  effective.  The  children 
read  aloud  with  delight  the  word  they  have  writ- 
■  ten.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling.  I  should  have  said  that  some  lessons 
in  reading  from  the  blackboard  should  precede 
the  fii'st  attempts  to  write,  the  written  words 
springing  directly  from  the  thought.  After  a  few 
words  written  upon  the  blackboard,  the  children 

Writine  DTiEiiui  "i^y  tt'y  3  whole  original  sentence,  the  expression  of 

•estfucH.  a  thought  first  expressed  orally.    In  a  very  short 

time  children  under  skilful  training  will  acquire 
a  wonderful  power  of  writing  original  sentences. 
They  then  read  their  own  sentences  orally,  or,  bet- 
ter, tell  what  they  have  toritten !    If  the  lessons 

udpiiat.  written  upon  the  blackboard  are  printed,  the  chil- 

dren will  read  them  as  readily  as  they  do  script 
from  the  board.  The  pupils,  after  they  have  ac- 
quired some  skill  in  writing  upon  the  blackboard, 
take  pens  and  write,  with  the  same  sweeping  arm- 
movement,  upon  paper.  Here  may  now  begin 
some  drills  in  pen-movement  alone. 

From  these  initial  steps  on,  through  the  eight 
years,  writing  is  made  a  potent  means  of  intensify- 
ing and  relating  thought  and  recapitulating  sub- 
jects. 

If  I  have  made  this  method  seem  easy  for  the 
teacher,  I  must  correct  the  mistake.  First  of  all, 
(;be   teacher    must   be  an    escellent  peumatl    and 
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blackboard  writer.  Pupils  will  imiUite  their 
teacher  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  her 
writing,  bnt  her  manner  of  writing.  Clear,  legible, 
and  rapid  writing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
more  than  half  the  victory. in  training  papils  to 
write. 

The  writing  of  the  teacher,  however,  important  PeamtuUv  if  tiwtl 
ae  it  is,  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  influence  that  must  be*"'"*^- 
bronght  to  bear.     The  main  thing  is  the  tact,  skill, 
and  power  to  excite  interesting  related  thought  in 
the  minds  nf  thi  pupils. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  In  every  lecture 
that  I  have  given,  and  still  enough  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  be  said.  Arouse  the  energy  and  set 
t7/ree/ "complete  the  organic  circuit,"  as  Dr. Theon«»ledr- 
Dewey  says.  When  a  child  writes  a  word,  he" 
gives  back  what  he. has  received  and  just  aa  he 
received  it;  it  passes  over  the  optic-nerve  tract, 
and  is  immediately  "discharged"  through  the 
arm  and  hand. 

I  have  thus  briefly  illustrated  a  remarkable  ifAw 
not  wonderful  discovery  iri  the  art  of  teaching. '"•"■ 
The  discovery  conaists  in  the  fact  that  children 
can  write  words  upon  the  blackboard  with  the 
same  power  and  ease  that  they  pronounce  them. 
By  the  skilful  application  of  this  discovery, 
all  the  painful  and  painstaking  drudgery  of 
carefully  drawing  elements,  principles,  and  let- 
ters, of  slowly  copying  words  and  sentences,  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  fact  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubf  that  a  child  is  capable,  impelled  by  intrin- 
sic thought  and  guided  by  skilful  teaching,  of  writ- 
ing rapidly  and  easily  whole  words  and  original 
sentences.  The  first  results,  as  I  have  already  said, 
will  be  crude,  just  as  the  first  attempte  at  speak* 
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ing  are  crude;  but  under  thoughtful  direction  they 
may  be  steadily  improved.  The  true  inwanJiiCBB 
of  this  simple  device  is  that  the  child  takes  grent 
delight  in  expressing  his  thought  with  the  crayon, 
and  practises  as  naturally  and  unconsciously  under 
the  desire  to  tell  his  written  story  as  in  previous 
years  he  lisped,  in  imperfect  mimbers,  his  spoken  - 

lu  the  first  steps  in  teaching  reading,  writing 
may  be  made  a  far  more  effective  means  than  oral 
reading.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  child  gives 
back  the  thought  just  as  he  receives  it.  When 
writing  a  word  under  the  impulse  of  thought,  the 
acts  of  aaaociation  are  made  continuous  and  effec- 
tive. No  device  for  the  first  steps  in  writing  has 
ever  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  writing 
upon  the  blackboard.  Blackboards,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  present 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  movement  of 
the  arm,*  TJie  crayon  should  bo  of  the  best 
quality.  The  child  writes  with  his  frhole  body; 
be  stands  with  perfect  ease;  the  arm  moves  with  a 
broad,  easy  swing,  rhythmic  and  beautiful.  When 
a  word  is  written  by  the  teacher  and  immediately 
erased,  one  gknce  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  mirror 
the  word  in  consciousness:  the  child  holds  it  by 
an  act  of  tlie  will  and  immediately  reproduces  it. 
Tbus,  rapid  writing  is  made  a  necessity.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  making  of  original  sen- 
tences. The  child  thinks  tjuickly;  that  is,  the 
movement  of  oonscionsness  is  very  rapid;  the 
thought  is  discharged  through  the  arm  as  soon 
as  it  ia  felt  in  consciousness. 

*  Blackbonrds  for  primary  .school  use  Bbould  be  made 
uot  uiorfl  tl!  ^n  two  feet  two  incbes  frum  ibe  floor. 
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Stow  writing  rannot  be  the  expression  nf  inline-  ArEnmenti 
diate  tUought.  In  slow  writing  the  whole  energy  "EaiJ"*  •K"" 
of  the  mind  is  abeorbed  in  the  recollection  and 
reproduction  of  words  alone.  Writing,  to  be  the 
immediate  espreseion  of  immediate  thought,  mnst 
keep  pace  with  the  movement  of  conscionsneea. 
The  slowest  movement  of  consciouBwese  requires 
comparatively  rapid  writing.  In  speech  the  ac- 
tivities of  consciousness  are  iustantaueonsly  "  dis- 
charged "  through  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  reflex 
action  of  the  expression  upon  thought  is  perfect. 
In  slow  writing,  written  words  are  recalled,  or  Slow  wiitlnt  not 
speech  is  slowly  translated  into  written  forms.  In 
either  case,  there  can  he  no  immediate  or  intense 
thought  action.  Strong,  vigorous  thinkers  can 
rarely  write  slowly;  if  their  skill  is  imperfect, 
readers  and  compositors  are  driven  to  their  wits' 
ends  to  translate  their  scrawls.  If  such  persona 
should  attempt  to  write  slowly  enongli  for  legi- 
bility, thought  action  woiild  be  greatly  impeded  or 
stopped  altogether. 

The  proposition  is,  then,  that  writing  should  be 
made  educative  from  first  to  last.  By  educativeEdncatlTewrlt- 
writing  is  meant— first,  intrinsic  thought;  second,  '"' 
its  immediate  expression  through  the  arm  upon 
paper.  Such  acts  of  expression  react  upon  the 
thought  expressed  and  intensify  it.  Educative 
writing  is  an  economical  means  of  sharpening  and 
directing  observation,  of  cultivating  the  imagina- 
tion by  description,  and  of  developing  the  power 
of  original  inference;  slow  writing  is  not  educa- 
tive, or,  to  say  the  most,  is  indirectly  educative. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  rapid  writing  seem  Aremnentiu 
to  be  unanswerable.  ^h°'"^ 

(1)  Rapid  writing  is  directly  educative. 
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(2)  A  Bmooth  lino  is  an  iiidispensablo  factor  in 
good  rapid  writing.  It  ia  a  sure  indication  of  poa- 
aible improvement  in  form  and  rapidity;  while  the 
rugged  lines  and  letters  made  by  tlia  fingers  rarely 
improve  in  legibility  after  three  or  four  years  of 
practice  in  school.  Writer's  cramp  is  directly 
traceable  to  finger-movement. 

(3)  Spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  are 
most  economically  acquired  by  writing.  Written  ei- 
amiDations,  recapitulations  of  Bnbjects,  abstracts  of 
studies,  and  compoBitiona  are  prominent  factors  in 
education.  By  slow  writing,  much  time  ia  sijuan- 
dered  in  these  exercises.  The  more  rapitlly  a  pu- 
pil is  able  to  wri_te,— provided,  of  course,  he  writes 
legibly, — the  more  work  can  be  done  in  a  given 
time.  By  using  the  arm-movement  from  the  first, 
unity  of  action,  unity  of  consciousness,  brain,  and 
hand  may  be  perfectly  maintained.  This  unity 
of  action  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  freedom  of 
thought;  when  energy  is  absorbed  in  physical 
action,  it  is  withdrawn  from  thought  action;  there- 
fore the  thought  action  is  greatly  impeded,  if  not 
altogether  stopped. 

(4)  The  arm-movement  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  healthful,  attitude, 
and  under  even  the  most  constant  practice  does 
not  lead  to  a  crippling  or  deforming  of  the  body. 

r  (5)  Skill  obtained  by  the  urm-movement  ia  easily 
sunk  into  the  automatic,  and  reqnires  the  least 
possible  mental  energy  in  manipulation;  while  the 
alow,  painful  movements  of  finger-writing  demand 
a  continual  muscular  tension  that  reacts  and  in- 
hibits mental  action. 

To  sum  up,  rapid  legible  writing  may  be  easily 
made  an  esceediugly  efficient  means  of  mental  and 
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physical  development.  By  it  all  the  forms  of 
language  and  of  grammar  may  be  economically 
acquired,  and  writing  made  juet  ae  efficient  u 
means  of  education  as  speech  itself. 

The  function  of  speech  and  writing  in  education  r 
is  to  intensify  intrinsic  or  educative  thought,  and  " 
to  enhance  its  quality.  The  motive  of  speech  and 
writing  is  to  interpret  self  to  others.  The  stronger 
the  motive,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  thought 
action,  and  consequently  the  more  intelligible  or 
legible  the  espressiou.  Al!  forms  of  language  are 
moat  economically  shaped  and  molded  under  the 
white  heat  of  thought  in  the  action  of  expression. 

Speech  and  writing  are  the  direct  complements 
of  each  other  in  their  respective  functions;  eauli 
has  an  office  which  the  other  does  not  perform  so 
effeetiTely,  and  which,  in  turn,  mutually  enhances 
the  othei'.  Speech  springs  more  immediately  from 
the  impulses  of  thought,  and  is  reinforced  by  the 
spontaneous  reflexes  of  consciousness;  rhythm, 
emphasis,  and  gesture;  the  movement  of  speech 
is  more  rapid  than  writing.  The  slower  move- 
ment of  writing  requires  a  slight  hemming'  and 
consequent  deliberation  and  elaboration.  The 
motive  of  speech  is  the  immediate  understanding, 
while  that  of  writing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  stops,  is  the  expression  of  thought  for  after- 
reading. 

Speech  is  generally  more  fragmentary  and  un- 
connected than  writing.  Writing  may  be  effec- 
tively used  to  relate  lines  of  thought  in  general 
descriptions,  summaries,  recapitulations  of -lessons, 
topics,  and  subjects. 

Rapid  writing  should  be  freely  used  in  all  reci- 
tations.    To  illustrate:  pens  and  ink  are  in  good 
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It  H  Mt  ■;  fmtfoat  l»  yuamt  ■■thoJi  ^i 
itriem  ia  dctsO;  1  vkh  ntknto  Aev  h^  (ri»- 
ei^M  aod  •  few  ilbutnttioDfl  ham  cCbtBtlj  fpeach 
and  writJBg  may  be  naed  «i  a  djnet  acme  of  smk* 
rfnw-Ul  d(rT«Ji>imi«at.  The  propontioa  u  Uut  froa 
*'"  fifit  to  Iwt,  Ifaftitiglioiit  the  coaree  of  eight  nan, 
i^Mech  and  vritiog  in  the  etadT  o[  the  oentnl  and 
aaxiVarj  iDbjecta  maj  be  made  a  poverful  and 
iofliuntU)  mesiu  for  the  development  of  ;he  vhole 
beiog;  that  the  unity  of  action  majr  thug  be  pre- 
serrod ;  that  all  tlie  forms  of  laognage,  pronancia- 
tion,  npi-Uiag,  punctuation,  capitalization,  ety mol- 
ogy  and  ityntax  may  be  thoroughly  and  economi- 
cally maatvred. 

Thew  daimii  are  indeed  great,  bnt  they  demand 
thoaghtfiil  conHiik-ratioR  because  the  theory  seems 
•ound  and  hecauHC  they  luive  been  partially  proved 
by  uartiful  and  critical  teuchera. 

flight  yoarn'  conatunt  work  in  experimentation^ 
InfL-ntigation,  obiervation,  and  study  of  the  cen- 
tral  mi IiJiiuIh  and    their  auxiliaries,-   eight  years 
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Bpeat  in  processes  of  reasoning  and  collecting  data 
for  correct  original  inferences;  eight  years  in  the 
(liaeovery,  aasiiuilatiou,  and  application  of  divine 
laws;  eight  years  in  the  continual  use  of  speech 
and  writing  aa  an  indispensable  means  of  educa- 
tive thinking !  Contrast  this  scheme  with  eight 
years  spent  {the  greater  part)  in  purely  formal 
studies.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the  precious 
time  saved  and  the  power  gained  if  all  the  counb- 
IcBS  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  thought  in 
the  study  of  geography,  science,  and  history  are 
taken  advantage  of. 

There  remains  another  important  question  for  Heibndi  ol 
closer  discussion,  and  that  is   the   much-mooted  *^  f^^™° 
subject  of  methods  of  teaching  grammar.     Gram- 
mar has  two  functions  in  education,  namely: 

(I)  The  correct  use  in  speech  and  writing  ofpnrpoMof 
the  conventional  forms  of  language,  those  forma  ^^  erama 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  best  usage. 

(3)  The  cultivation  of  the  power  to  understand, 
to  gain  a  clear  and  close  insight  into  meaning,  the 
ability  to  "penetrate  thought."  Thus  grammar, 
properly  taught,  should  enhance  the  power  to 
study,  to  read,  and  to  understand  speech.  In  a 
liigher  sense,  grammar  is  the  elementary  study  of 
English  and  of  philology,  and,  still  higher,  it  is  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  study  of  psychology. 

Although  English  is  a  comparatively  grammar- Enellsli* 
less  language,  still  what  there  is  of  grammar  "*"*•• " 
should  be  thoronghly  mastered:  it  should  be 
taught  in  all  grades  0/  the  elementary  school. 
The  question  is  simply  and  solely,  Sow  should  it 
Ja  tauglit  f  Should  it  become  the  warp  and  woof 
of  all  teaching;  should  every  lesson  in  every  sub- 
ject be  a  lesson  in  grammar  ?  or,  should  grammar 
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be  made  an  isolated  subject,  taught  for  itself  and 
by  itself?  We  have  plenty  of  experience  under 
the  latter  method,  which  proposes  to  teach  lan- 
guage for  future  um.  Under  the  hypothesis  of 
constant   adaptation  to   present   conditions,   Ian- 

EuaKB  is  taught  for  immediate  use,  precisely  as 
thud Di tctch-   "  -  " ,    .  .     ,  -  ,.  ,  ,     ,,     ,.,,, 

■  tw CTUuiuir  M  speech  is  acquired  for  immediate  wse  by  the  little 
[.•■  eMeatuifactor ciiiiij ;  the  language  at  every  step  cfinforms  to 
F^  '     thought,  is  evolved  with  thought,  springs  out  of 

the  necessities  of  mental  action  and  is  adequate  to 
it:  in  other  words,  the  body  of  language  grows 
with  the  soul  of  the  thought. 

Three  things  under  this  hypothesis  are  abso- 
lutely necessary : 

(1)  That  pupils  have  continuous  opportunities  to 
exercise  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  of  which 
they  are  capable  upon  the  central  subjects  of  study ; 
that  the  sole  aim  of  the  teacher  be  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  all  the  other  faculties 
which  make  sound  reasoning  possible. 

(2)  That  pnpils  be  led  to  express  what  they 
think  by  speech  and  writing;  that  writing  be 
made  very  nearly  as  common  a  mode  of  expression 
as  speech. 

!«TKtUBc«u>.  {3}  That  the  teacher  make  sure  that  the  lan- 
guage used  in  both  speech  and  writing  is  correct, 
that  it  conforms  strictly  to  the  rules  of  best  usage.  ' 
The  child,  when  he  enters  school,  may  have 
"  acquired  inaccuracies  in  speech  by  imitation  of 
patterns  at  home.  There  is  only  one  feasible  plan 
for  changing  these  incorrect  habits,  and  that  is  by 
giving  him  countless  opportunities  of  using  the 
correct  forms,  supplemented  by  hearing  and  read- 
ing the  best  literature  and  language.  Good,  and 
even  elegant  language  used  by  the  teacher,  whose 
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keen  senHitive  ear  and  quick  sharp  eye  detect  and 
correct  at  once  the  slightest  mistake,  is  worth  more 
as  a  means  of  teaching  than  the  best  text-book  on 
grammar  ever  made. 

The  pertinent  questions  just  here  are:  When, *>ii««.  iJeflnitiaM,, 
by  this  plan,  should  the  accidents  of  grammar  be  J^iy^. 
introduced  ?  When  should  definitions,  rules  of 
syntax,  and  the  like,  be  taught?  What  place 
have  parsing  and  analysis  in  this  scheme?  One 
comprehensive  answer  may  be  given  to  all  these 
questions ;  Whenever  n  nd  wherever,  throughout  the 
course,  a  part  of  speech,  a  fact  of  etymology,  a  defi- 
nition, explanation,  rule,  or  general  direction,  a  les- 
son in  parsing  or  analysis,  will  directly  assist 
pupils  in  comprehending  or  adequately  expressing 
thought,  any  and  every  detail  of  grammar  should 
be  freely  presented  and  freely  used. 

The  neceBsitiea  in  the  evolution  of  thought  and 
language  should  determine  in  detail  the  use  of 
grammar.  Some  suggestions  in  this  direction  may 
be  given : 

(1)  Proper  nouns  may  be  taught  with  the  use  of  <Ti'"'o*» 
capitals.  , 

(3)  When  it  assists  mental  action  to  know  ob- 
jects in  classes,  the  common  nouns  may  be  taught. 

(3)  The  plurals  of  nouns  and  the  possessive  case 
are  properly  adjuncts  of  spelling,  and  are  to  be 
tanght  incidentally  as  the  spelling  of  the  word  is 
taught,  namely,  by  use  and  without  calling  atten- 
tion as  if  things  apart  or  particularly  difficult. 

(4)  Pronouns  may  be  tanght  by  using  them  in 
writing  original  sentences. 

(5)  Irregular  verbs  may  be  made  a  matter  of 
spelling, 

(6)  Rules  of  syntax,  in  certain   cases,  may  be 
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profitably  explained   and  leai'ned  when   they  ord 

violated  in  speech  and  writing. 
J  Parsing  and  analysia  have  very  little  to  do 
directly  with  expreaaion.  Analysis,  especially, 
may  be  used  throughout  the  course  as  an  excellent 
means  of  comprehending  printed  language,  pro- 
viding always  that  the  langnage  is  worth  compre- 
hending and  is  directly  correhited  to  the  subjects 
studied.  The  power  to  read  and  study  text  with 
intensity,  to  understand  quickly  and  thoroughly, 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Analysis,  properly  used, 
will  enhance  this  power. 

The  great  economy  of  the  plan  here  briefly  out- 
lined ia  apparent: 

(1)  The  time  and  energy  of  pupils  are  expended 
upon  intrinsic  or  educative  thinking. 

(3)  Language,  both  spoken  and  written,  with  all 
the  forms  of  pronunciation,  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  etymology,  and  syntax,  is  acquired 
linder  the  immediate  impulses  of  educative  mental 
action,  every  act  of  expression  reacting  and 
strengthening  thought. 

(3)  Both  writing  and  Bj>eech  are  made  the  etfeo- 
tive  means,  in  all  grades,  of  learning  to  read  and 
of  cultivating  the  power  to  understand  the  printed 
page. 

Writing,  I  have  already  argued,  is  the  best  possi- 
ble means  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in  reading; 
next  to  writing  as  an  efficient  means  of  develop- 
ing the  power  to  read,  is  speech  or  oral  reading. 
Oral  reading  differs  from  ordinary  speech  only 
in  the  use  of  the  words  of  another;  the  chiel 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  writings  of  an  autht 
lies  wholly  in  the  peculiarity  of  idiom, — the  sp&i 
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taneoua  factors  of  speecb,  rhythm  »ud  emphasis, 
remain  the  same. 

The  ■motive  m  oral  reading  is  the  main  thing  to  HoUTe  is  oral 

ho  cuhiTated;  it  consists  in  developing  a  strong '*'*^^^* 
controlling  desire  on  the  part  of  the  oral  reader  to 
make  others  understand  his  thought.  This  mo- 
tive should  dominate  all  action  in  reading.  The 
method  of  oral  readiug  should  be  directed  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  motive,  which  standpoint 
should  determine  all  criticism.  The  one  question 
from  first  to  last  is,  Do  you  make  yourself  under- 
stood ?  Pronunciation,  emphasis,  attitnde  of  the 
body,  ill  fact  everything,  shonld  he  controlled  by 
this  motive;  wltliout  it,  there  can  be  no  effective 
teaching  of  oral  reading.  The  end  and  aim  of 
oral  reading  is  to  sink  the  mind  into  the  thought 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  action  in  reading  be- 
comes unconscious  and  automatic.  When  a  criti-o 
ciam,  however,  hriugs  attention  to  a  fault,  that 
fault  shonld  always  be  in  relation  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  reading  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 
The  intellectual  purpose  of  oral  reading  is,  as  in  F 
all  the  other  modes  of  expression,  to  enhance" 
thonght  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  demand 
for  oral  reading  should  be  a  demand  for  intensity 
of  thought  action.  "Under  the  motive  of  making 
others  understand,  the  thought  action  will  be  en- 
hanced—become more  intense.  The  attitnde  of 
the  body  is  controlled  by  the  motive  and  thus 
strengthens  the  expression ;  and  the  reaction  of  the 
expression,  in  tuni,  intensifies  the  thought. 

If,  however,  the  reader's  motive  is  to  pronounce  g, 
words,  the  ethical  is  lost  sight  of.     If  the  intellect-  ^ 
ual  action  consists  of  mere  con-espondences  to  the 
forms  of  the  words,  there  is  no  adequate  intellect- 
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ual  action;  the  whole  being  is  controlled  by  one 
purpose, — tlie  pronunciation  of  words.  The  attitude 
of  the  body  is  conBtruined  and  made  tense  when  it 
should  be  iibsolutely  free  and  aupple;  the  mind  is 
constrained,  unity  of  action  prevented,  and  energy 
wasted.  To  Bum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  seriotta 
fnnlt  in  the  teacliing  of  reading  consists  in  making 
iirnl  reading  an  end  in  ilself. 

Is  it  possible  to  carry  over  the  child's  beauty 
and  perfection  of  speech  to  his  utterance  of 
thought  in  oral  reading?  If  we  take  the  history 
of  the  past  in  reading,  this  question  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  under  the  prevailing  meth- 
ods there  must  be  much  purely  mechanical  work 
done  before  the  child  ia  able  to  express  orally, 
in  the  idiom  of  the  author,  the  thought  uroused 
by  the  printed  page.  It  ia  held  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  through  a  process  of  me- 
chanical utterances  in  order  that  the  child  may 
become  able  to  express  printed  thought  orally. 
Leaving  in  abeyance  any  mistakes  the  child  makes 
through  defective  speech  and  models  which  he  imi- 
tatea,  the  child's  voice  is  well-nigh  perfection.  No 
hiiman  being  in  ordinary  speech  makes  mistakes 
in  emphasis.  In  n  child's  voice,  the  unity  of 
action  is  absolute;  its  rhythm,  melody,  harmony, 
and  emphasis  are  well-nigh  perfect,  because  of  the 
9  of  the  child  in  regard  to  forms  of 
His  speech  is  the  result  of  automatic 
action.  This  freedom  of  action  ia  obatrncted  by 
the  alphabetic,  phonic,  and  phonetic  methods,  in 
fact  by  any  and  all  devices  by  which  the  child's 
attention  is  directed  consciously  to  the  forms  of 
the  words  and  their  analyals. 

J  )>ave  ahown  jn  the  discussion  of  reading  that 
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this  obstruction  is  entirely  unneeesaury;  in  fact,  it 
ia  the  antipodes  of  the  laws  of  mental  action.  A 
child  can  be  trained  to  look  at  a  sentence  and  read 
it  orally  witii  the  greateet  ease.  By  following  one 
rule  in  teaching  oral  reading,  the  unconscious 
beauty  of  automatic  speech  may  be  preearved; 
never  req 
intensely 

child  to  read  a  sentence  orally  until  he  has  the 
thought.  By  following  tliia  simple  rule,  the  fresh- 
nesa  and  vigor  of  the  voice  may  be  maintained  and 
the  expi-ession  of  oral  reading  have  its  fullest  effect 
upon  thought  Itself. 

If  the  unity  of  action  in  oral  reading  is  once  c«n  broken unitj- 
broken,  can  it  ever  be  restored  ?  This  is  a  question " 
that  elocutionists  have  vainly  endeavored  to  an- 
swer. There  is  no  doubt  that  much  may  be 
effecfed  by  proper  methods,  but  still  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  can  never  he  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  true  freedom  iu  expression  if  in  the  first 
year  of  a  child's  training  in  the  art  of  oral  reading 
his  conscious  activities  are  absorbed  in  the  forms  of 
words. 

The  value  of  the  oral  language  when  properly 
used  as  a  means  of  developing  mental  power  can- 
not well  be  overestimated. 

Probably  the  most  effective  use  of  language  in  Art  ouneition- 
teaching  is  questioning.    A  question  is  a  direct '''^" 
means  of  awakening  in  consciousness  certain  defi- 
nite activities.    A  teacher  Watches  with  great  close- 
ness the  action  of  the  pupil's  mind.     This  action  is  

watched  by  means  of  oral  expression.  A  question 
quickens  that  action,  corrects  any  mistake,  leads  a 
pupil  to  concentrate  more  closely  upon  the  subject. 
jf  the  pupils  use  words  that  they  do  not  pndej-- 
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stand,  a  right  question  immediately  mukes  them 
aware  of  that  fact.  Questions  are  used  to  reliite 
thought.  The  teaclier  shouhl  always  have  a  defi- 
nite purpose;  that  purpose  generally  Btated  is  to 
lead  the  pupils  to  make  original  iiifarences.  If  by 
the  answer  the  proper  inference  is  not  made,  it 
may  be  that  the  pupils  have  not  observed  enough, 
have  not  read  enough  to  make  the  inference;  then 
the  question  leads  them  to  desire  to  make  further 
inveetigution.  Questioning  is  a  mighty  power  in 
the  hands  qf  the  teacher,  if  properly  conducted. 
A  good  question  is  one  that  arouses  the  right 
desire  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  leads  to 
intensity  of  thought. 

In  concluding  these  discuasions  of  the  modes  of 
expression  and  their  educational  values,  allow  me 
to  say  that  the  principal  obstruction  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  forms  of  expression  in  all  the  modes,  is 
caused  by  an  over-estimation  of  the  seeming  diffi- 
culties presented  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  and 
technique.  Methodaof  teachingexpression,  to-day, 
are  replete  with  formal  details  to  be  overcome  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  powerful  impulses  of 
intrinsic  thought.  When  the  vast  resources  of  the 
central  subjects  and  their  auxiliaries  are  scientifi- 
cally used  for  persojial  development,  and  practice 
in  each  and  every  mode  of  expression  ia  brought 
to  bear  upon  thought  intensity,  skill  and  technique 
will  be  acquired  with  great  facility. 
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SCHOOL  COl^ERNMENT  AND  MORAL 
TRAINING. 

Tbb  pnrpoae  of  a  school  is  educative  work.  By  i^rtotttAtHiMr 
educative  work  is  meant  self-effort  in  the  direction 
of  personal  development.  School  order  is  that 
state  or  condition  of  a  school  in  which  the  best 
educative  work  is  done  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  The  process  of  education  consists  in 
presenting  conditions  for  educative  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  Method  ia  the  special 
adaptation  of  educative  conditions  to  individual 
needs.  Teaching  is  the  presentation  of  conditions 
for  educative  self-effort.  Training  oE  the  bodj 
consists  in  the  presentation  of  conditions  which 
develop  the  body,  and  make  it  a  more  efficient 
means  of  receiving  and  manifesting  thought. 

A  school  is  a  community;  community  life  is  in-  conunnmw lift. 
dispensable  to  mental  and  moral  growth.  If  the 
act  of  an  individual  in  any  way  hinder  the  best 
work  of  the  community,  he  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
highest  duty  of  the  individual  is  to  contribute  all 
in  his  power  to  the  best  good  of  all.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  sure  guide  to  all  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  school.  How  much  noise  shall  there  be  in 
the  school  P  Just  enough  to  assist  each  and  all  to 
do  their  best  work.  How  quiet  shall  it  be  ?  Just 
quiet  enough  to  aesist  eacli  and  all  to  do  their 
best  work.    How  much  whispering?    What  shall 
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be  the  rules  for  coming  iu  iiud  going  out?  For 
panctualitj?  Every  rule  of  a  achool,  iu  order 
that  it  may  be  of  educative  inQuetice  and  be  felt 
to  be  right  bj  each  pupil,  couBists  iu  carrying  out 
Fiindameatal  rule  this  motto — "Everything  to  help  and  nothing  to 
oforder.  Iiinder."     The  first  essential  to  true  manhood  is 

to  feel  the  dignity  u(  life,  and  that  dignity  cornea 
from  a  sense  af  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
others, 
iciiMl.  There  is  but  one  test,  one  genuine  test,  of  a 
achool,  whicJi  may  be  explained  by  two  questions: 
First,  is  every  individual  in  this  school  doing  edu- 
cative work  in  the  most  economical  way  ?  Second,  ia 
that  work  the  best  for  the  whole,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  for  each  individual  ?  If  the  answer 
to  these  questions  ia  in  the  atRrniative  in  regard 
to  any  school,  then  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  order. 
The  perfect  ideal  of  order  is  that  each  and  every 
minute  shall  be  filled  with  that  work  which  best 
assists  each  and  all  in  growth  and  development. 
iBitUi atepi In  The  initial  steps  in  inducing  the  government 

here  defined  are  indeed  the  moat  difficult.     Chil- 

tdren  outer  school  with  marked  habits  of  iriatteu- 
tioD,  with  A  cultivated  dislike  for  work,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  feeling  that  the  teacher  ia  their 
natural  enemy.  The  question,  then,  of  first  im- 
portance is.  How  can  habits  of  work  or  self-effort 
be  induced?  This  question  cannot  be  easily 
answered,  but  certain  marked  factors  iu  it  may  be 
HigtMt cnidva-  nientioned.  The  highest  qualification  of  a  teacher 
Uon Qf  a  tMcber.  ia  a  dominating  love  for  children,  manifested  by  a 
strong  desire  to  assist  them.     The  second  quiilifi- 

I  cation,  an  outcome  of  the  first,  ia  that  a  teacher 

must  be  deeply  iu  love  with  the  subjects  of  study; 
in  other  words,  muet  be  a  jieraiatent,  close  student 
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o£  the  subjects  taught.  Third,  he  muet  have 
power  and  skill  in  the  manifestation  of  thought. 
And,  fourth,  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. 

It  is  common  to  humanity  to  worship  power, 
and  children,  above  all  other  persons,  have  this 
inborn  tendency.  A  teacher  who  has  a  high  grade 
of  skill  in  singing,  in  drawing,  In  oral  reading, — 
in  fact  a  skill  in  auy  or  all  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression,— has  a  rare  opportunity  to  initiate  and 
cultivate  habits  of  work  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
The  influence  of  t!ie  teacher's  personality,  moral 
and  intellectual  power,  and  skill,  never  can  be  over- 
estimated ;  every  act  of  the  teacher  is  perpetuated 
in  the  conduct  of  his  pupils. 

A  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  individuality,  gained 
by  intuition  and  the  study  of  psychology,  is  a  neces- 
sity with  a  teacher,  Tuct  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
means  the  presentation  of  conditions  adapted  to 
the  individual  effort.  Next  to  tact,  and  dominated 
by  it,  comes  the  courage  which  is  born  of  a  high 
ideal,  great  love  for  children,  a  clear  conception  of 
what  they  need  in  growth,  and  the  power  and  per- 
sistence in  a  skilful  presentation  of  the  right  con- 
ditions. Children  feel  and  admire  courage  in  8 
teacher.  Courage  manifests  itself  in  quietness,  in 
poise,  in  the  appearance  of  reserve  force,  never 
threatening  and  never  yielding  to  wrong.  Chil- 
dren know  instinctively,  from  a  short  study  of  a 
teacher,  what  stands  before  them  in  the  way  of 
work.  The  highest  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  direct 
the  energies  of  the  pnpils,  and  to  this  task  he  must 
address  himself  from  the  outset. 

One  very  important  suggestion  may  here  be 
laade.     A  teacher  ehoitlj  never  lose  ft  moment'e 
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time  in  trivial  thiugs,  but  go  directly  to  the  most 
interesting  work.  Children,  however  indifferent 
they  may  be  at  first,  boou  approciato  a  demiind  for 
educative  work.  Prejiidicoe  and  purposes  which 
tend  to  disorder  may  be  overcome  by  an  immedi- 
ate demand  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  ench  ac- 
tion as  will  lead  the  pupils  to  forget  all  ibcir  bad 
intentions.  No  matter  how  much  courage  or  in- 
tuitive tact  and  skill  a  teacher  may  have,  if  the 
children  are  not  led  immediately  to  work,  if  the 
conditions  are  not  adapted  to  the  absorption  of  the 
mental  and  moral  powere  of  the  child,  then  con- 
trol mast  he  gained  by  arbitrary  means. 

Order  limits  personal  energy  to  edunative  work. 
Educative  work  is  that  self-efEort  needed  for  the 
educationof  the  whole  being;  body,  mind, and  soul. 
This  question  still  remains,  and  will  remain  as  an 
eyerlasting  and  unsolved  problem:  Wiiat  is  the 
work  which  educates  ?  One  general  sufwer  may 
be  given:  The  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  knowledge  most  needed  for  personal 
power  and  present  use. 

But  knowledge  is  boundless,  and  your  pupils 
can  get  but  a  drop  of  the  ocean.  What  knowledge 
shall  you  present  them  in  the  years  you  have  them 
nnderyour  care  and  guidance?  What  vule  shall 
govern  you  in  the  selection  ?  The  answers  are  not 
far  to  seek:  your  selections  can  be  entirely  gov- 
erned by  what  each  individual  pupil  needs  for  his 
personal  development.  He  needs  that  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  best  serve  the  school  and 
world.  The  two  answers  are  one:  the  needs  of  the 
achoolandtheworldare  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

The  child  should  study  history.  Why !'  Be- 
cause history  is  the  record  of  Ihe  struggle  of  the 
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human  spirit  to  acquire  freedom.  He  is  to  go 
through  a  like  struggle  if  he  would  he  free.  His- 
tory is  the  path  to  freedom,  over  miseries  untold, 
over  battle-fields,  over  wretcheduesa  and  woe.  The 
child  is  the  inheritor  of  the  experieuce  of  the  past, 
!kud  history  presents  him  with  that  inheritance. 
This  rich  inheritance  is  to  bo  given  to  all;  the 
cliild  may  be  a  mediator.  Who  can  underetand 
iiiatory  without  the  love  of  all  mankind  in  his 
Boul  ?     Love  is  an  interpreter  of  history. 

Much  issaidabout  the  development  of  patriotism' 
in  a  child,  and  much  more  should  he  said.  There 
is  a  kind  of  patriotism  which  may  be  called  family 
love,  and  which  limits  efforts  to  the  good  of  the 
family  alone.  There  is  another  kind  of  patriotism 
which  limits  efforts  to  the  community  in  which 
one  lives,  without  regard  to  the  good  of  others. 
There  is  a  national  patriotism,  a  love  of  one's  own 
country,  by  which  one's  actions  are  controlled,  in 
which  the  main  question  is,  What  is  the  immediate 
good  of  my  people  ?  But,  under  the  light  of  truth, 
under  the  highest  ethical  motives  there  is  no  patri- 
otism in  this  world  worthy  the  name,  no  true  re- 
ligion, that  does  not  embrace  every  child  bom 
under  the  shining  sun.  And  in  proportion  as  this 
motive  controls  the  being,  so  will  be  the  desire  to 
study  and  know'  more  of  all  humanity,  its  past 
history,  its  present  conditions,  its  prospects  for  the 
future.  Indeed,  history,  properly  studied,  has  Cor 
its  product  a  deep  and  profound  sympathy  through- 
out with  the  struggles  of  mankind  for  higher  con- 
ditions. 

But  history  is  vast  and  time  is  short:  what  par- seieeooii of : 
tioular  history  should  a  child  study  in  the  eight  i*'"'"''*^ 
years  ?     The  histoiy  of  American  life,  and  the 
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geuins  of  Aniericau  liberty:  not,  indeed,  the  biB' 
tory  that  diites  from  1776  or  1493,  but  that  history 
which  reaches  away  to  the  Magna  Cliarta,  to 
republican  Rome,  to  Greece,  to  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, to  all  the  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  lived 
and  died  to  make  men  free.  The  child  shonld  he 
led  to  fee)  the  heart-beats  of  liberty  in  all  ages; 
to  feel  in  his  soul  the  pricelessuees  of  his  iuherit- 
ance;  that  he  is  bought  with  a  price — the  suffer- 
ing and  hlood  of  untold  miiliona.  Why  V  That  he 
may  feel  the  responsibility  of  living;  that  he  may 
put  himself,  a  holy  inliuence,  into  human  life; 
that  he  may  understand  when  he  caste  a  ballot 
that  he  is  choosing  the  right  for  his  people  and  for 
the  world. 

History  properly  taught  joins  the  individual  to 
the  whole  race,  past  and  present,  with  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  love.  One  can  learn  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  unprejudiced  study  of  history  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Christ's  words;  "Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
Biography  should  instil  lofty  motives,  high  aims, 
and  the  duty  of  heroic  action.  The  student  who 
knows  something  of  the  past,  and  from  its  lessons 
draws  righteous  inferences,  is  able  to  judge  more 
correctly  of  the  present  needs  of  humanity.  The 
immediate  outcome  of  the  study  of  history  can  be 
applied  every  hour  in  the  community  life  of  the 
school.  What  subjects  in  history  should  bi 
selected?  Those  subjects  that  have  the  strongest 
influence  over  right  action  in  the  schoolroom,  in 
the  home,  and  in  the  life. 

Why  should  children  study  science?  History 
is  the  path  but  science  is  the  guide  to  freedom. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  science  is  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  creation,  and  therefore  of  the  Creator,  The 
application  of  science  is  the  eooiiomiziug  of  energy, 
the  secret  of  all  progi-eas.  What  science  does  a  selection  oTj 
child  need  ?  That  science  which  makes  home 
better^better  cooking,  plumbing,  better  air— and 
improves  all  the  means  of  health  and  sanitation; 
that  science  which  improves  the  fertility  of  the 
soil;  which  binds  a  nation  together — nay,  the 
world — by  railroads  and  electric  wires;  which  can 
be  put  to  immediate  and  continual  use.  Science 
gives  US  inspiration,  because  it  presents  the  means 
for  a  higher  condition  or  development  in  the  light 
of  tme  motive.  "All  are  needed  by  each  one," 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  argued  that  the  develop- 
ment of  motivB  is  narrow;  it  is  as  broad  as  hu- 
manity, as  deep  as  the  ocean  of  truth,  as  high  as 
the  throne  of  God. 

It  is  the  present,  the  immediate  use  of  knowl-  lomediate  ue  of 
edge  acquired,  that  arotrses  in  children  the  highest  *™"'^***'" 
zest  for  learning.  The  adaptation  of  subjects 
to  immediate  practical  needs  is  the  sure  guide 
to  the  selection  of  miiteriuls  in  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science:  the  weather  of  each  day,  the 
vegetation  of  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  the 
needs  of  Winter,  the  geography  of  home,  in  fact 
the  earth  that  pupils  walk  on,  the  air  they  breathe, 
the  water  they  drink,  their  food  and  clothing, 
present  an  endless  number  of  interesting  and 
jivofitable  subjects.  In  every  lesson  function  or 
use  leads  the  way.  The  lesson  of  lessons  the  child 
will  learn  is  that  God  gives  the  universe  to  man, 
and  regulates  it  by  loving  laws.  Science  is  the 
essential  means  of  cultivating  an  intelligent  and 
all -con  trolling  love  for  the  Creator. 

Civics,  when  properly  taught,  enters  into  thccirici. 
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child's  life  as  a  most  esBentiol  factor;  it  ie  tbe 
Bcience  of  mutual  relations  iind  duties,  The  little 
community  called  the  school  represents  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  these 
relations  and  duties.  There  is  never  an  hour  in 
schoolroom  life  that  does  not  call  for  positive 
exercise  of  everj  article  in  the  positive  code  of 
morals  universally  acceded  to  by  mankind.  Why 
should  a  pupil  study  with  all  his  might  P    Because 

itui  lAiiuBce.  bis  own  example  in  work  has  the  highest  influence 
for  good  over  others.  Tbe  individual  should  fee! 
that  there  is  no  means  more  potent  by  which  to 
influence  others  than  by  doing  that  which  is  given 
him  to  do,  in  the  best  possible  way.  His  per- 
severance, his  struggle  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties, all  have  the  strongest  power  to  induce  the 
same  earnestness  and  zeal  in  others.  Why  should 
he  desist  from  making  undue  noise,  from  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  others,  and  preventing  them 
from  doing  their  best  work  ?  The  answer  is  plain ; 
He  is  hindering  the  work  of  the  wliole  school. 
Why  should  he  not  whisper  ?  Why  should  he  be 
punctual  and  prompt  ?  Why  should  he  march 
with  a  quick  step  ?  Why  should  be  be  attentive 
to  every  word  of  the  teacher  ?  The  feeling  on  the 
part  of  tbe  child  will  be  perfect  if  right  conditions 
nre  presented  iu  this  direction;  if  he  can  be  made 
to  fully  realize  his  relation  to  others  and  the  rights 
of  others. 

M  ndtitioit  ^^  ^  '^1'^^  reeitatioQ  the  teacher  is  there  to 
present  conditions  for  educative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  each  pupil;  he  watches  every  mental  act  with 
abeorbiug  interest;  he  is  very  careful  not  to  allow 
his  own  prejudgments  to  interfere  with  free  men- 
tal action  of  his  pupils,  still  holding  them,  bow- 
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over,  strictly  to  the  subject  hi  hand.  In  open 
diacuasions  individuality  will  show  itself  in  a 
strong  light:  no  two  pupils  will  thiuk  alike,  have 
the  same  concepts,  or  draw  identical  inferences. 
The  chief  value  of  a  recitation  consists  in  each 
individual  contributing  his  mite  of  self-effort  for 
the  good  of  all,  attrition  of  mind  with  mind 
changing  and  modifying  tho  point  of  view.  A 
teacher  who  is  a  genuine  student  will  receive  far 
more  from  his  pupils  than  he  gives^ust  as  a  re- 
flection of  a  landscape  will  bring  out  points  and 
perfections  that  are  not  felt  in  the  general  outlook. 
The  sole  motive  of  the  teacher  is  to  assiat  each'*''*lveo(the 
pupil  to  put  forth  his  highest  eflorts;  and  that 
wJiich  is  true  of  the  teacher  ia  just  as  true  of  the 
pupil,  whose  sole  motive  ia  to  aaaist  all  his  mutes 
in  the  beat  possible  way,  to  present  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  side  of  the  question  that  peculiarly 
appeals  to  his  mind.  This  is  and  will  be  possible 
under  the  right  conditions;  but,  per  contra,  when 
pupils  are  reciting  for  a  mark,  a  per  cent,  a  pro- 
motion, or  to  surpass  others,  their  thinking  powers 
are  lamed  and  crippled,  and  their  best  energies  are 
wasted.  In  the  former  mode  of  recitation  there 
ia  a  consensus  of  opinion,  a  comparison  of  views 
brouglit  about  by  a  determined  search  for  the  troth, 
in  which  all  earnestly  participate.  The  effect  of  EK«t»  of  redu- 
such  a  recitation  is  independent  study,  arous- 
ing interest  and  directing  economical  research. 
School  life  can  thus  be  made  ideal  life,— a  unity  1 

of  individual  lives  under  one  purpose,  that  of 
interesting,  educative,  and  therefore  profitable 
work. 

The  predominant    condition,   then,   for  moral  conaiaons for 
training  is  community   life,   the   society   of  tlie™ 
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school.  The  eocial  factor  in  education  stands  fai" 
above  all  other  factors, —higher  than  prloeipleB, 
methods,  subjectB,  and  even  the  teacher.  It  is  not 
poBEible  to  educate  a  child  at  home  by  private 
tutors.  "The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,'' 
By  attrition  of  mind  with  mind,  knowledge  of  other 
characters,  perception  of  weakness  and  strength, 
feeling  of  duty,  generous  competition,  unselfish 
giving  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
the  child  acquires  lessons  more  necessary  to  his 
well-being  than  by  all  of  his  book  lessons  in  them- 
selvee. 

The  inestimable  glory  of  the  common  ecliool  is 
that  it  contains  all  tlie  necessary  factors  of  an 
embryonic  democracy.  With  the  altruistic  motive 
controlling  tlie  teacher  and  his  methods,  the  con- 
ditions are  perfect.  Here  measures  and  gauges  of 
history  are  acquired  by  actual  experience;  here 
civics  is  essentially  practised :  the  roots  of  after- 
life, the  springs  of  action,  are  all  here.  Home  is 
the  centre;  the  church  makes  home  better;  but 
the  common  school  is  the  place  whore  the  lessons 
gained  in  both  may  be  essentially  practised.  Uere 
classes  learn  to  respect  each  other;  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  tbo  poor;  the  intelligent  and  the 
ignorant  are  fused  and  blended  by  mutual  action 
and  mutual  love.  The  common  schools  present  a 
perfect  means  of  moral  training;  order,  work,  and 
play  all  tending  to  the  cultivation  of  true  manhood. 

Ethical  life  is  ethical  action;  this  action  in 
school  is  expression  under  all  its  modes.  The 
motive  and  zest  of  study  are  found  in  the  mani- 
festation of  thought.  This  is  illustrated  by  sloyd, 
Dr.  Salomon,  its  founder,  insists  that  the  controlling 
motive  in  making  any  piece  of  wood-work  ia  the 
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use  of  it.  The  child  is  coutrolled  by  the  emotion, 
—"This  is  to  be  for  father.  This  is  to  be  for 
mother.  This  is  to  be  for  the  household."  In 
every  cut  of  hia  knife,  in  every  observation  of  his 
own  baud-work,  the  whole  child  full  of  zeal  and 
earnestness  is  concentred  upon  the  nee  to  be  made 
of  the  object.  If  the  object  is  imperfectly  made, 
ita  function  ia  limited,  or  fails  utterly.  Under 
this  guiding  motive,  steady,  prolonged  work  is  the 
result;  dilEcnltiee  that  would  otherwise  seem  in- 
superable are  eaaily  overcome. 

That  which  ia  true  of  sloyd  is  just  aa  true  of  the 
other  coneeptive  modes  of  espreasion.     Art  is  the  i| 

fundamental  means   of    telling  the    truth.     What  T«U1«;  the  truth.  J 
words,  spoken  or  written,  cannot  do,  the  clay,  the 
brush,  the  pencil,  can  do.     Art  is  then  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  cultivating  truth-telling.     Any 
touch  of  truth  in  the  soul  demands  expression.  j 

The  pupil  feels  that  his  mates  are  interested  in 
everything  he  says  or  does;  the  teacher  is  there  to 
accept  nothing  but  his  best  efforts.  Music,  speech, 
writing,  making,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing, 
are  at  hand,  for  the  manifestation  of  thought  in 
all  its  phases.  Every  act  of  expreasion  under  tme 
teaching  ia  made  an  ethical  act.  Every  demand 
for  expression  is  a  demand  for  the  discovery  of 

I  have  thus  preaented  a.  glimpse  of  the  educative 
work  with  which  school  hours  and  the  hearts  of 
children  may  be  filled.  There  ia  not,  neither  can 
there  be,  any  cause  of  disorder,  except  by  lack  of 
work  which  educates.  All  truly  educative  work 
is  interesting;  no  one  can  ever  study  anything 
that  ia  good  without  loving  it.  This  statement 
needs  no  proof,  for  truth  is  the  design  of  both 
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presented  iu  the  life  unil  words  of  Christ;  the 
motive  of  making  one's  owu  life  and  character  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  eternity  of 
mankind.  Although  this  motive  ia  fully  recog- 
nized as  the  central  principle  of  all  religions 
worthy  the  name,  still  a  practical  belief  in  it  is  in 
abeyance;  indeed,  philosophy  has  been  invoked  to 
deny  that  the  highest  mission  of  man  is  universal 
salvation.     Personul  happiness   is   defined  as  the 

Tka stiutulan  goal  of  life  by  the  ntilitarians,  and  they  present  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  proposition. 

I  take  issue  squarely  with  this,  and  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  arguments  that  have  fully  con- 
vinced me  that  the  development  of  the  altruistic 
motive  is  the  end  and  aim  of  education.  Vox  pop- 
iili,  vox  Dei  is  true  of  a  civilized  people  after  a 
long  interval  between  deeds  and  final  judgments. 
Beyond  the  blinding  glare  of  famous  lives  you  will 
find  one  common  standard  of  judgment  —  how 
much  love,  how  much  self-abnegation,  how  much 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  family,  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  the  world  ?  The  memory  of  Alexander, 
Gfflsar,  Napoleon, — although  they  wore  indirectly  of 
great  use  in  progress,  and  all  honor  is  given  them, — 
is  cold  and  dead  in  human  hearts;  while  the  ex- 
alted lives  of  Socrates,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Horace 
Mann,  John  Bright,  Florence  Nightingale,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  greatest  of  all,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
will  ever  be  bright  and  pure,  the  beacon-lights  of 
mankind.     If  we    conld   discover  a   scintilla   of 

Unit* of  Kiflfb-  selfishness  in  Christ  we  should  reject  him.  Great 
force  of  character  or  genius,  combined  with  self- 
ishness, inordinate  ambition,  and  all -controlling 
avarice,  leads,  often  to  great  political  power,  to 
wealth,  to  bloody  victories,  but  beyond  it  cannot 
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lead.  There  never  was  a  bit  of  true  art,  music, 
song,  painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  destined  to 
immortality,  that  did  not  spring  from  inspiration 
born  of  love. 

"If  the  altruistic  motive  assumes  entire  con-zdncauanuidtha 
trol,"  you  exclaim,  "  what  is  to  become  of  self  and  »itr[ii»tic motive. 
self-interest?"  "What  of  knowledge,  of  physi- 
cal training,  of  personal  Buccess  ?  Does  not  self- 
abnegation  mean  the  giving  up  of  self?"  Find 
answer,  perfect  assurance,  and  the  "peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding"  in  the  divine  paradox: 
"  He  who  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it."  There 
is  no  incentive,  no  impulse,  no  spur  equal  to  this 
sublime  assertion.  Persistence,  endurance,  mar- 
tyrdom, death,  the  salvation  of  man,  a!l  possibili- 
ties of  life  here  and  hereafter,  are  comprehended 
under  it. 

All  tlie  truth  in  the  world  ever  transmuted  toAutrntufi 
knowledge  hy  hnman  minds  is  needed  by  man.""***"^" 
Search  for  truth  gives  man  power;  its  application 
raises  the  possibilities  o£  the  seeking  for  truth  to 
higher  levels.  The  transcendent  motive  for  the 
search  for  knowledge  is  the  clear  vision  of  man- 
kind needing  and  waiting  its  applicjition.  Knowl- 
edge is  sweet  in  itself,  "sweeter  than  honey  and 
the  honeycomb ; "  but  the  discovery  of  truth  reaches 
its  sublime  height  when  the  discoverer  feels  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  this  is  for  the  dying  world, 
this  is  for  "the  millions  yet  to  be,"  this  is  for 
time  and  eternity. 

Thus  in  developing  motive  we   develop  every-  The  deTeiopment 
thing;  motive  is  the  centre,  and  everything  cornea"'""'**"^*'''" 
to  it.    It  is  the  application  of  the  profound  prin- 
ciple of  the  Great  Teacher — "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His   righteousness,  and  all 
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most  potent  influence.  If  tjie  love,  and  therefore 
the  desire,  for  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
fnl  is  "throughly  iuformed"  in  the  child,  the 
abnormal  hoe  lost  its  power;  it  Is  felt  at  once  to 
be  a  counterfeit,  and  who  will  ever  knowingly 
choose  a  makeshift  when  the  real  thing  can  be  had 
without  money  and  without  price? 

It  is  said  that  in  China,  where  there  are  count- 
'  leas  coins  of  different  kinds,  counterfeiting  is 
prevalent,  and  experts  are  carefully  trained  to 
detect  bad  coins.  This  is  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring them  to  handle  for  three  or  more  years 
good  coins,  and  when  thus  trained  they  detect 
counterfeits  instantly.  This  illustrates  a  funda- 
mental principle:  spend  no  time  in  presenting  the 
wrong;  always  present  the  right  and  the  true. 
Furthermore,  present  it  for  the  choice  of  the 
child.  Evil  will  always  come  of  itself;  evil  is 
accidental,  ever  present,  a  negation  for  every 
right  deed.  When  evil  comes  and  the  child  has 
no  light  by  which  to  detect  it,  then  present  the 
positive  and  let  the  child  choose.  Good  is  always 
predominant,  good  is  always  beautiful,  and  the 
nature  of  the  child,  where  the  training  has  been 
in  any  degree  normal,  inevitably  gravitates  toward 
good,  when  given  the  opportunity. 

The  training  of  choice  through  reason  is  the 
training  of  will,  the  great  executive  of  the  ego; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  ego  withoiit 
the  will.  The  will  is  that  which  is  behind  every 
action,  thought,  or  expression  of  the  human  being. 
The  will  controls  attention,  reflection,  the  acts  of 
expression,  and  indeed  the  whole  being.  The  will 
is  the  executive  of  the  egn;  there  is  no  act  of  the  ego, 
gopd  or  bad,  without  sjiuultifneous  act  of  the  will. 
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Motive  controls,  reiison  chooaes,  will  executes. 
Will  is  seif-effoi't;  teaching  and  training  preaeot 
tlie  conditioua  for  self-effort.  Motive  without  exe- 
cution dies;  therefore  nest  to  motive  in  edncation 
stands  the  training  of  the  will  by  educative  work. 
Habits  of  reason,  continuity  of  action  in  one 
direction,  patience,  persistence,  courage,  self-con- 
trol, are  formed  by  the  exercise  of  the  will,  exercise 
in  actual  doing  of  tlmt  which  is  to  be  done,  ne  wiatniiml 
Training  of  the  will  leads  to  prolonged,  per- "^  *"''^- 
severing,  independent  struggles  to  overcome  oh- 
fitacles,  to  find  and  apply  the  truth. 

The  value  of  an  act  of  the  will  eonsists  entirelvThevaineolHi 
in  its  content,  or,  in  other  words,  the  direction  of  ■**'^ *"'**"■ 
the  action  determines  the  power  acquired.    Teach- 
ing has  for   its   central  purpose  the  training  of 
attention.     Attention  is  that  power  of  the  being  AttentiM 

to  hold  itself  in  the  best  possible  attitude  for  the 
action  of  external  attributes.  In  ohservation,  the 
object  acts  directly  upon  consciousness;  its  value 
consists  in  the  value  of  the  correspondence  to  the 
object  acting.  In  hearing-language  and  reading, 
words  act  directly  upon  consciousness  like  other 
objects;  but  the  value  of  these  acts  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  appropriate  activities  aroused. 
The  will  ia  exercised  in  observation,  hearing- 
language,  and  reading. 

Through  attention  the  subjects  and  objects  of 
thought  are  presented.  The  subjects  and  objects 
are  to  be  in  themselves  educative,  and  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  immediate  capabilities  of  the 
mind,  by  method.  The  most  effective  discipline 
is  acquired  by  the  action  of  the  being  upon  those 
conscious  activities  needed  for  the  immediate 
stage  or  step  of  persopal  development.     To  step 
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outside  of  this  rule,  for  meauB  of  diBcipline,  is  to 
grant  that  there  ib  not  sufficient  intrinBic  truth 
for  the  exercise  and  training  of  the  will.  Acts  of 
attention  should  be  essentially  moral  acts.  Read- 
ing and  the  study  of  text  should  be  limited  to  the 
sweetest,  purest,  most  invigorating  literature;  ob- 
Hervation,  to  the  investigation  of  nature's  laws;  the 
teacher's  lauguage  should  be  the  guide  to,  and  in- 
spiration for,  educative  work. 

Exercises  in  expression  iinder  each  and  all  the 
modes,  if  properly  conducted,  train  the  will  as  in 
no  other  way.  In  the  conceptive  modes,  the  action 
mnat  be  steady,  continuous,  and  prolonged;  there 
ie  an  ideal  to  be  realized  by  action;  the  concept 
must  be  held  in  couscionsness,  the  hand  must  be 
controlled  by  the  will. 

Imagination  is  the  lieaH  of  the  being;  the 
images  that  occupy  the  mind  and  control  the 
desires  make  man's  destiny.  Out  of  imagination 
springs  the  ideal  which  guides  and  dominates. 
"The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  Purity  of 
heart  is  a  pure  imagination.  The  content  of 
imagination  should  be  the  reflections  of  truth. 
Nature  is  as  pure  as  her  laws;  literature  should 
be  pure.  Teaching  has  for  its  main  function  the 
cultivation  of  the  creative  power  of  the  mind. 
Imagination  is  the  norm  of  creation.  Observation 
prepares  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  read- 
ing exercises  it,  study  intensifies  it.  AVhat  a 
child's  imagination  will  be  is  determined  by  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  his  thought  and  its  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  education  of  the  child  the  formulation 
of  moral  precepts  should  be  the  ontcome  of  his 
pwji   reflection   itnd    experience;    they   will    and 
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should  come  very  slowly  through  induction  tbe 

outcome  o£  ethical  action.     Moral  training  conaiBts 

in  the  presentatiou  of  efleotive  conditiona  for  virtn- 

ouB  deeds.     The  laws  of  action,  or  the  principles 

of  right  doing,  ghould  grow  out  of  the  doing  itself. 

The  ideal  of  tlie  school  is  that  all  action  is  positively 

moral.     Keep  the  child  unconscious  of  motive,  of  KeeBtteeUUiii 

the  goodness  of  his  own  movements,  just  as  long^°^""""^ 

as  possible.     "  The    kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 

not  with  ohservation."     Should  there  be  a  certain 

portion  of  time  devoted  to  morals  ?    Should  there 

be  text-books  in   that   direction?     All  teaching 

should  be  inirinsically  moral,  and  all  good  books 

are  text-books  of  morals.  mo^ljST**  '^ 

History,  tbe  account  of  the  human  spirit,  striv- 
ing through  long  ages  to  find  the  truth;  biography, 
the  record  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  and  died  for  humanity;  pure  literature,  the 
reflection  of  noble  souls  and  the  interpretation  of 
nature;  myth,  the  fire-mist  of  religion;  civics,  the 
science  of  community  life;  science,  the  search  for 
the  natural  laws  revealed  through  the  universe  by 
tbe  All-loving;  mathematics,  the  weighing  and 
measuring  His  work:  all  are  moral, — shall  I  say 
religious  ?  AViiat  is  tlie  need  of  formal  lessons  in 
morals  below  the  university,  where  ethics  ss  a 
science  can  be  studied  intelligently  and  compre- 
hensively ? 

The  demand  for  teaching  morals  as  an  isolated  *«sU"k of  rifht- 
Buhject  spring  from  the  absence  of  moral  effects 
in  all  other  teaching.  If,  however,  moral  precepts 
are  not  to  be  used  as  guides  to  action,  what  are 
true  means  of  inducing  moral  and  ethical  effort? 
I  answer,  the  feeling  of  righteousness,  caused  by 
educative  acts,     I   have  alreiidy  illustrated  this. 
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under  education  of  motive.  The  child  at  home 
feels  that  it  ie  right  to  do  what  he  seea  done  by 
his  parents :  the  girl  wants  to  cook,  to  sew,  to 
sweep,  ant]  to  keep  house;  the  boy,  to  buy  and  to 
sell,  to  make  useful  articles,  to  drive  the  horse,  to 
mow,  to  plough:  in  fact,  all  uttumpts  at  imitation 
are  made  under  this  feeling.  In  sloyd,  ihe  pupil 
feeh  that  it  is  right  to  make  some  article  of  house 
furniture,  some  apparatus  which  he  is  to  use  in 
experiments.  This  motive  unifies  mental  and 
physical  action;  he  puts  his  whole  mind  upon  the 
work,  brings  to  bear  all  his  skill,  because  the  ar- 
ticle when  properly  fiuishGd  ia  to  be  of  use.  In 
the  same  work,  form  and  number  are  acquired; 
they  are  necessities  in  making.  All  this  is  essen- 
tially moral,  because  of  tho  strong  feeling  of  right 
which  a  child  experiences  when  using  all  his 
powers  to  discover  a  fcrutli  adapted  to  his  present 
condition.  The  delight  felt  in  original  inference, 
and  in  the  collecting  of  data  necessary  to  the  exer- 
ciBe  of  judgment,  is  a  sweet  and  wholesome  emotion, 
which,  constantly  induced,  will  bring  lasting  good 
to  the  child. 

In  the  free  expression  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  children  there  ia  continual  pleasure.  They  will 
speak,  write,  model,  paint,  draw,  and  sing  with 
great  confidence  and  delight.  This  aense  of  right 
doing  is  the  true  interest  by  which  mental  energy 
may  be  used  for  its  best  outcome.  The  child  lives 
in  the  present;  immediately  anticipated  pleasure 
may  enchant  him;  but  his  experience  is  so  limited 
that  he  can  have  little  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
future  value  of  his  studies. 

Tho  feeling  of  right  and  of  interest  is  the  fruit- 
ful germ   of  anticipated  pleasure;    the  diiy  will 
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come  to  him  when  faith  in  the  future  will  compel 
him  to  long  continuous  struggles  in  study  and  work. 
It  is  too  often  urged  that  a  child  should  be  givrn 
hard  dry  tasks,  or  discipline  studies,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  close  and  prolonged  application. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth:  if  in 
youth  the  child  has  felt  the  warm  glow  of  interest  in 
in  all  his  school-work,  the  spark  engendered  will"* 
brighten  into  an  enduring  flame,  will  become  the 
inspiration  of  long  year  a  spent  in  nn  remitting 
stndy. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  one  faculty  of  the 
mind  without  including  all.  We  can  say  with 
truth  that  the  proper  development  of  motive,  will, 
or  reason  is  education;  one  cannot  be  trained 
without  the  others;  each  is  involved  in  all.  That 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  has  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  deciding  motive  and  directing  the  will  is 
emotion.  Joy,  happiness,  interest,  are  different 
names  for  the  same  thing  in  kind ;  they  are  syno- 
nyms for  pleasurable,  agreeable,  healthful  emotions. 
I  need  not  pause  to  discuss  the  inestimable  blessing 
happiness  is  to  man;  life  devoid  of  pleasure  is 
worthless.  My  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  true  happiness  and  the  method 
by  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  Pei-manent  happi- 
ness is  the  result  of  eontinuoua,  persistent  self- 
efforts  in  the  normal,  all-sided  development  of  the 
body,  mind,  and  soul.  The  most  effective  self- 
efEorts  are  only  possible  under  the  highest  motives; 
therefore  happiness  is  the  product  of  doing  the 
greatest  aoiount  of  good  for  humanity. 

The  two  statements  are  one  in  content  and 
meaning:  education  presents  the  means  for  the 
full  esercif^e  of  thu  hiw^  oF  pprBon:d.development, 
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ot  which  eelf-activity  is  the  central  factor.  Tto 
ibUom  irf  ^eii- emotion  a  of  pleasure  excited  by  the  most  economi- 
I-  cal  and  therefore  the  most  effective  self-effort  in 

the  Hue  of  self  needs  are   right — the  health'cst, 
strongest,  and  most  enduring.      Emotion   is  the 
immediate  result  of  thought;  the  higher  or  the 
more  educative  the  thought,  the  more  intense  will 
be  the  emotion.     The  supreme  mental  act  is  that 
of  original  inference,  or  the  mind  in  action,  search- 
ing for  law.   Original  inference  is  conditioned  upon 
data  or  knowledge  of  facta;  insufficiency  of  data 
makes  correct  inferences  or  judgments  impossible. 
The  central  factor  of  class  teaching  consists  in 
Itch tke ehiut  watching  with  great  closeness  the  mind  of  each 
"•  pupil.     Teaching,  you  will  remember,  is  presenting 

conditions  for  educative  mental  action.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  conditions  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sented, just  the  state  of  the  pupil's  mind  must  be 
known.  The  standpoint  of  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment of  mental  action  dominates  that  action. 
There  is  but  one  true  standpoint,  and  Ihat  is  of 
Britiaai  iBfiience  the  power  of  original  inference.  Ori^nal  Jnfer- 
■"•  ™*°"' ence  is  the  highest  test  of  that  knowledge  which 
is  power.  If  the  knowledge  is  wrong  or  insuffi- 
cient, the  inference  will  be  wrong.  By  a  skilful 
question  or  suggestion  the  pupil  is  made  to  see 
mistakes,  and  by  the  same  token  is  driven  to  re- 
vise his  data  or  seek  for  new  facts.  A  demand 
for  inference  is  a  demand  for  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  points  to  tlie  facts  to  be  acquired; 
facts  are  the  eyes  through  which  we  see  laws. 

Science  is  acquired  by  a  series  of  inferences,  a 
process  of  reasoning,  classification,  and  generaliza- 
Ma^tforici-  jjQQ      A  new  inference,  then,  ifl  based  upon  all  pre- 
Kc.  Tious  facts  ana  inferences.     Science  la  an  organi- 
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eally  related  body  o£  generalization  a  derived  from 
facts ;  inferencea  broaden  and  deepen  at  every  step, 
and  clearer  and  more  comprelieneive  generaliza- 
tions spring  from  the  knowledge  of  relations  of 
sciences  to  eacli  other.  The  effort  in  original  in- 
ference demands  related  knowledge,  or  science. 

Self-effort  in  making  original  inferences  is  the 
highest  quality  of  mental  action.    If  the  teache?- 
concentrates  all  his  efforts  upon  quality  of  action, 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  will  take  care  of  itself 
Quality  of  mental   action   cannot  exist   withont QnaUtyoim 
quantity  of  knowledge,  but  quantity  may  be  ac-"  ™' 
quired    without   the   slightest   efforts   at   quality. 
Quality  of  mental  action  is  intensity  of  action;  to  intensityd 
the  conscious  centre  of  quality  gravitate  all  the  "  "'■ 
factB  and  judgments  that  have  ever  existed  in  the 
mind.     This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  psychology. 

Original  inference  exercises  the  supreme  power 
of  the  mind — the  power  to  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge   which    is    in    itself    power.      Under    this 
quality  action,   knowledge   becomes  a  dominant 
necessity,  and  is  acquired  with  the  greatest  possible 
ease.     The  exercise  of  the  pupil's  minds  in  pro- original  fnjereiica 
cesses  of  reasoning,  enables  the  teacher  to  sharply  Uieraewore of 
discriminate  individual  power,  and  to  weigh  per-**""' 
sonal  attainment.     When   pupils  fail  to  reason 
correctly  after  the  best  help  and  repeated  efforts, 

the  teacher   will  understand   that   they   are  be-  

yond  depth ;  he  must  go  back  to  a  safe  starting- 
point. 

But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  genuine 
teaching  ia  the^wre  delight  pupils  will  take  in  theDeUeMimtli* 
search  for  truth.     That  which  ia  best  for  the  iin-''     "■'"—' 
spoiled  child  gives  it  the  greatest  pleasure.    The 
emotion  that  springs  from  the  search  for  truth  is 
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next  to  the  purest  joy  in  the  world — ^the  applica- 
tion of  truth  for  the  good  of  others. 

Self-eouceit  is  not  possible  to  one  who  has  a 
heart  open  to  the  truth;  the  joy  of  profound  hu- 
mility brought  by  a  glimpse  of  infinite  truth,  fills 
the  eoul,  jiud  leaves  no  room  for  egotism. 
The  possibilities  for  mental,  moral,  and  ethical 
Opporton Idea  for  action  in  school  are  unlimited;  opportunities  for 
mOT^anflethiMi  yirtuoua  deeds  are  countless.     The  faculties  of  the 

I  mind  are  capable  of  infinite  development;   true, 

they  await  the  teachers,  as  did  the  mighty  stored- 
np  energies  of  Bteam,  heat,  electricity,  and  sound, 
their  discoverers.      When  the  teachers  come,  all 
the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  full  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  realized  possibilities. 
If  the  application  of  methods  that  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  being  constitutes  moral  education 
and  leads  to  ethical  action,  what  shall  be  said  of 
methods  not  growing  out  of  and  derived  from  the 
Are wrone priu-  lawa  of  the  being?     Are  they  immoral?     Tiiia 
1,^^?"'*"^*^°"^**  be  far  too  sweeping,  too  frightful,  an  accu- 
^  sation.     I  will  draw  up  the  indictment  for  your 

decision : 

(1)  Methods  not  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the 
041,  being  obstruct  self-effort,  waste  the  pupil's  time, 

and  deprive  him  of  the  free  use  of  all  his  powers. 

(2)  The  learning  of  dead  forms,  or  symbols 
withoat  thought,  not  only  wastes  the  time  of  chil- 
dren, but  cultivates  self-conceit,  self -consciousness, 
obstructs  the  action  of  imagination,  and  inhibits 
reason, 

(3)  That  study  of  history  which  demands  a 
belief  in  the  views  and  prejudices  of  a  narrow- 
minded   author  or  teacher  induces   bigotry  and 
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hate.  History,  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
creed,  a  party,  or  a  nation,  is  often  replete  with 
prejndice  and  false  statements.  The  one-sided 
teaching  of  hietory  narrows  the  sympathies  and 
shnts  the  soul  from  the  broadest  love  of  hu- 
manity. 

(4)  The  text-book  study  of  science,  which  con- 
sists  in  the  verbatim  learning  of  facts  that  should 
be  gained  by  observation,  and  the  memorizing  of 
inferences  that  should  be  original,  hems  in  a  child's 
spontaneona  activities,  and  robs  him  of  hie  love  for 
truth. 

(5)  Drawing  from  flat  copies,  and  all  mere  imita- 
tions of  copies,  weakens  the  power  of  observation, 
and  reduces  the  educative  influence  of  art  studies, 

{6}  Corporal  punishment  degrades  the  soul,  and 
makes  children  cowards, 

(7)  Rewards,  marks,  prizes,  per-cents,  cultivate 
selfishness  and  destroy  unity  of  action,  making  the 
altruistic  motive  well-nigh  impossible. 

(8)  When  a  teacher  controls  by  sheer  will-power, 
reinforced  by  corporal  punishment  and  rewards, 
his  pnpils  have  no  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
own  wills. 

The  latter  proposition  will  possibly  be  miaunder-  Jx 
stood,  and  therefore  needs  some  explanation :  the^ 
will  of  the  teacher  may  predominate,  that  is,  the 
child's  will  may  be  nothing  but  the  teacher's  will. 
There  are  teachers  of  such  strong  will-power  that 
they  overcome  the  wills  of  the  children,  and  so- 
called  order  la  the  product^the  order  of  arbitrary 
authority,  which  is  in  itself  frightful  disorder. 
The  pupils  are  still ;  they  study  in  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  under  the  perfect  control  of  the  teacher. 
Jf  the   bare   will   of    the   teacher  is   not   strong 
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enough  to  accomplish  this  sad  result,  then  arbi- 
trary means  must  be  need — punishment,  reward, 
or  both  means  of  controlling  or  Buppressing  any 
exerciae  of  the  child's  will,  or  the  formation  of 
habita  of  self-choice.  This  order,  niider  the  con- 
trol of  the  teacher's  will,  to  inexpert  eyes  seems 
the  proper  thing.  The  room  is  quiet,  the  children 
are  busy.  Busy  with  what  ?  Not  with  edncatire 
work,  not  busy  because  of  interest  in  the  work, 
filled  with  the  joy  of  overcoming;  but  busy  be- 
cause they  must  be  out  of  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward. 

If  the  teachor's  will  is  the  child's  will,  and  if 
the  child  has  no  feeling  of  the  right  of  choice,  if 
the  habit  of  choosing  is  not  formed  and  confirmed 
in  the  child,  then  he  becomes  will-less,  a  being  to 
be  controlled  by  others,  drifting  weakly  and  help- 
lessly, at  the  mercy  of  every  strong  current  that 
seizes  upon  him. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  home  tyranny. 
Parents,  though  loving  their  children  as  only  par- 
ents can  love,  often  demand  unquestioned  obedi- 
ence, and  bend  the  wills  of  their  little  ones  to  a 
rigid  subservience,  nnenlightcued  by  reason.  The 
broken  spirits  snilenly  obey  and  silently  rebel;  the 
opportunities  of  liberty  are  awaited  to  indulge  a 
helpless  will  in  license,  and  very  often  vice. 

I  have  seen  schools  in  which  di^ripline  had 
reached  the  ultimate.  The  machinery  for  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  will  seemed  perfect. 
The  pupils  stared  at  the  white  walls  opposite  as 
if  their  lives  depended  upon  perfect  rigidity  of 
muscle.  They  stood  up,  recited,  sat  down,  as  if 
moved  by  springs  controlled  by  electric  wires. 
The  teachers  exhibited  their  schools  as  if  wonders 
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had  been  aocoiiipHshed.  The  poor  victimB  of  mis- 
taken education  were  deprived  of  all  right  to  ex-l>««troyiBetlie 
ercise  the  slightest  liberty  of  action.  Dot  to  Bpeak"""  "■«" 
of  reason.  When  we  sec  a  vast  multitude  of  un- 
thinking citizens  (?)  blindly  obejing  the  orders  of 
a  modem  tyrant,  the  political  bose,  the  cause  of 
snch  awful  degradation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Chil- 
dren so  trained  become  the  means  by  which  greedy 
politicians  degrade  democracy  and  act  for  its  en- 
tire overthrow.  The  primary  gift  of  God  to  man 
is  choice;  and  education  should  be  the  presentntion 
of  conditions  for  choice,  for  the  exercise  of  reason. 
We  may  take  it  whichever  way  we  will,  if  we  say 
the  outcome  of  education  is  to  he  a  true  citizen, 
then  the  citizen's  highest  influence  is  right  choice 
for  the  whole  people. 

Here  ia  the  difficulty:  the  shortest  road  to  so- xhe short rwrt 
called  order,  which  is  very  generally  understood  toorter. 
mean  stillness  and  the  delusive  appearance  of  edu- 
cative work,  is  the  result  of  the  immediate  will  of 
the  teacher;  the  children  are  n-renched  into  line;  ^rutmrfneri 
they  are /oj'cerf  into  habits  of  quietness.     On  the""*" "* aid- 
contrary,  if  the  child's  will  is  to  be  educated,  if  *""" 
the  order  and  the  industry  of  the  schoolroom  is 
to  be  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  self-control  and 
gelf-interest,  there  will  be,  it  goes  without  saying, 
in  the  initial  uteps  some  apparent  disorder;  chil- 
dren must  have  n  chance  to  choose,  and  given  such 
chance,  will  exerci«e  the  judgment  to  be  expected 
of  such  iniinaturii  miridM.     If  a  child  commits  a 
crime  agulnNt  tlin  tuiUim],  an   immediate  punish- 
ment may  MitLl«  t\u^  t^iuw  iiiui  bring  ({uietneMiif  this 
intbuend  to  be  workdd  for;  but  it  docs  not  educate 
tb»  child;  he  Uw  no  (dioice,  he  a  not  led  to  rule 
bimiK'lf,  ho  Ik  (fomjN-ljid  to  comply  through  fear. 
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I  grant  at  once  that  there  is  a  time  iii  life  when 
the  mother's  will  should  be  the  child's  will;  that 
there  is  a  time  in  school-work  when  the  teacher's 
will  shoulil  be  the  pupil's  will ;  bat  any  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  parent  or  teacher  which 
■  does  not  contain  the  reason  for  the  order,  or  any 
exercise  of  the  will  which  does  not  bring  the  exer- 
cise of  the  child's  will  to  coincide  with  the  parent's 
or  teacher's  (and  in  every  instance  the  child  should 
be  mii'le  to  feel  the  justice  of  the  demand),  is 
fundamentally  wrong;  is  the  perpetuation  of  that 
mode  of  government  by  which  tyranny  has  kept 
the  spirit  of  man  for  ages  from  seeking  and  find- 
ing the  truth;  is  carrying  oppressive  and  suppros- 
sive  methods,  so  effective  in  the  past,  into  the 
embryonic  democracy,  the  central  hope  of  free- 
dom, the  covivton  school. 

In  the  past,  corpoi'al  punishment  was  the  priiiifl 
cipal  means  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the  teacher. 
Corporal  punishment  has  for  its  basis  the  working 
hypothesis  that  children  are  bad  by  birth,  by  nat- 
ure, and  by  tendency,  and  that  this  bndness  must 
be  suppressed;  that  children  do  not  like  education 
or  educative  work;  that  it  is  necessary  to  disci- 
pline the  mind  through  fear.  Corporal  punish- 
mout  has  for  its  basis  the  idea  that  children  will 
not  do  right  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  it,  and 
because  of  this  the  horrible  anticipation  of  con- 
tinual  punishment  is  placed  before  them.  The 
child  gets  his  lesson,  draws  his  map,  recites,  and 
does  his  work  under  the  controlling  emotion  that 
if  he  does  not  do  it  he  will  be  punished.  Few  of 
us  who  live  to-day  have  any  appreciation  of  how 
far  this  principle  was  carried  only  a  few  yeara 
back.     Some  older  jiersoii  can  tell  the  story  ol 
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corporal  puniahment.     Oliver  Optic  (William  T,  ( 

Adams),  well  known  to  children,  once  eaid  to  me :  ^^ "■**■' 

"  If  I  left  out  even  the  smallest  word  in  my  page 

recitation,  an  'and'ora  'the,'  I  heard  the  stem 

call  of  the  master,  'Adame,  come  to  the  desk!' 

and  I  knew  what  that  meant."    "  Pear  is  the  be- 

ji^iining  of  wisdom,  bnt  perfect  love  casteth  out 

foar." 

The  change  from  punishment  to  another  great  Method  of  re- 
anxiliary  to  the  will  of  the  teacher  ia  rewai'd^  Jriie/.'^imiow 
presents,  prizes,  promotionB;  from  an  appeal  totii 
(iowardice,  to  love  of  approbation  or  avarice.  The 
change  from  fear  was  the  hope  of  Bomo  cstraneoua 
rewarc^some  special  mark  of  approbation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  something  that  could  be  her- 
alded as  a  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  pupih  Bad 
as  corporal  puniahment  hug  been  and  ia,  the  sub- 
atituto  of  a  system  of  rewards  ia  infinitely  worse. 
Fear  of  punishment  is  bad  enongh,  indeed,  but 
the  systematic  development  of  selfishness  ia  dam- 
nable. The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is 
degrading  to  the  mind,  but  the  hope  of  extraneous 
reward  for  study  destroys  the  highest  motive  and 
sedulously  develops  its  opposite,  selfishness.  I 
would  place  punishment  and  reward-giving  as  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal;  as  criminal  as  lying, 
stealiog,  or  swearing.  I  know  it  ia  not  generally 
underatood  in  this  way;  hut  I  aak  of  you,  my  fel- 
low teachera,  to  look  at  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
Why  is  it  that  the  sordid  nature  of  man  ia  so 
highly  developed  in  our  country  ?  Why  ia  it  that 
man  looks  upon  his  fellow  man  as  a  means  to  his 
own  selfiah  end„r  Why  is  it  that  we  doubt  almost 
every  man  who  scekc  for  office — doubt  whether  he 
loves  hia  country  more  thau  he  does  himself?    To- 
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day,  one  of  the  most  prominent  products  of  our 
flchools  '8  the  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness 
— want  of  uu  interest  iu  public  welfare,  public  in- 
terests, the  best  needs  of  the  commonwealth.  Do 
you  queBtioii  thia?  Study  the  situation  with  that 
courage  which  darea  to  doubt! 

I  of  "Would   yoti   not   cultivate    ambition?"  some 

one  saya.  "  Are  not  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun 
the  proilucta  of  ambition?"  Continoe  the  list 
and  include  many  modern  statesmen !  Is  it  not 
true  that  if  we  as  citizens  could  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  for  public  servanta,  with  a  complete  or 
reasonable  conviction  that  our  candidates  love 
their  country  more  than  they  do  themselves,  we 
should  be  profoundly  happy  ? 

AVere  not  the  few  really  gi'eat  men  the  products 
of  the  "old  education"?  They  were  certainly 
saved  from  tbat  education,  btii  who  can  count  Ike 
lost?  Bought  at  home,  bought  at  school,  with 
merits,  per-ceota,  and  prizes,  bought  in  college  and 
university  by  the  offer  of  high  places,  the  young 
man  with  a  finished  education  stands  In  the  world's 
EdnettedtDwii.  market-place  and  cries:  "I'm  for  sale;  what  will 
you  give  for  me?" 

«■■  What  is  prize-giving  and  what  the  result  ?  Each 

child  is  born  with  personal  power.  Hr  owes  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  power,  and  its  foundation, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  hia  ancestors,  taking  strains 
of  strengtii  or  weakness  from  away  back  in  the  re- 
mote past.  One  child  comes  into  the  world  with 
the  inborn  power  to  do  incomparably  better  work 
than  auother  child.  A  prize  is  offered;  it  is  gen- 
erally known  from  the  beginning  that  the  getting 
of  that  prize  will  be  confined  to  one  among  two 
or  tliree  children.     Prize-giving  is  the  rewarding 
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of  ail  ancestor;  rewarding  a  ehild  for  the  virtues Priie-Bivlae the 
and  mental  power  of  liia  great-great  grandfather.  ^|^^^_'  ** 
A  child  dimly  feela  this,  and  if  constantly  led  to 
accept  honors  which  come  so  easily,  bis  sense  of 
justice  ia  warped  and  blunted;  you  have  devel- 
oped an  aristocrat  keenly  alive  to  his  own  rights, 
not  a  citizen  regardful  of  the  rights  of  all.  But 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it  I  The  child  with  in- prue-eivtnK  tbc 
born  weakness  looks  in  despair  upon  the  mark  of ''"'•"^ "' '"'''^ 
approbation  to  his  mate,  and  in  his  despair  he 
sinks,  his  confidence  is  gone,  his  manhood  is  de- 
graded, and  the  loss  to  one  soul  is  a  loss  to  every 
soul  in  the  community.  The  only  safe  thing  to 
reward  ia  self-effort — self-effort  measured  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual.  True  teaching  dis- 
criminates individual  power.  Each  child  is  differ- 
ent in  character  from  all  other  children;  the  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  each  child  are  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  then  the  self-effort  is  meas- 
ured by  the  child's  personal  capabilities.  True, 
children  come  into  competition  with  each  other, 
but  that  competition  should  be  generons,  should 
be  the  recognition  of  each  other's  powera,  each 
other's  weaknesses,  and  a  desire  to  help  or  to  be 
helped,  a  mutual  giving  and  taking. 

The  same  general  criticism  may  be  made  upon 
presents  and  rewards,  promotions  and  rankings. 
It  is  a  very  easy  way  to  arouse  abnormal  activity AbnonmlMtlv- 
on  the  part  of  children, — this  hope  of  reward;  bntitr- 
it  quickens  and  stimulates  undesirable  results. 
A  child  is  dominated  by  one  desire,  controlled  by 
one  motive, — "  I  wish  tO  succeed;  I  am  glad  when 
I  excel  my  classmates,  when  I  arrive  at  the  head." 
The  boy  rushes  home,  filled  with  the  joy  of  a  con- 
queror.    He  flies  into  his  mother's  arms  and  cries, 
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"1  am  at  the  head  of  the  class!  All  the  others 
are  below  me;  I  have  beaten  them!"  No  prayer- 
meeting,  no  ChriBtiauitj,  no  religion  on  earth,  can 
eradicate  this  monstronB  tendency  of  selfishness, 
which  parents  and  teachers  are  ignorantly  and 
prayerfully  fostering.  The  cultivation  of  the  re- 
ward system  in  our  schools  is  the  cultivation  of 
inordinate  ambition,  the  sinking  of  every  other 
motive  into  the  one  of  personal  success.  The  rea- 
son why  education  to-day  is  looked  upon  with 
Btich  narrow  views,  the  reason  why  the  learning  of 
dead  forms  is  forced  upon  the  community,  is  that 
selfish  man,  living  for  self  and  in  self,  effectively 
excludes  inspiration,  does  not  study  or  care  to 
help  the  wretchedness  and  woe  of  mankind.  Men 
so  trained  are  filled  only  with  an  ambition  that 
controls  them,  narrows  them,  deprives  them  of  all 
aspiration  and  refleclion;  they  live  and  die  for 
themselves.  This  is  a  severe  arraignment  against 
reward-giving,  so  common  in  our  schools;  but  it  is 
true,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  so  useless. 
irponU  poalBli-  Oorporal  pnnishment  is  the  enduring  power  of 
*"*'  the  old  and  long-tried  method  of   making  man 

nttorly  subservient  to  human  authority;  it  is  the 
living  relic  of  dungeons,  torture,  police,  standing 
armies,  used  to  force  human  beings  into  nnreason- 
ing  obedience  and  fixed  beliefs ;  to  suppress  the 
divine  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  in  its  strug- 
gles for  the  liberty  to  become  free. 
ewud-EiTiMc  ii  Reward-giving  had  its  origin  in  bribing,  the  buy- 
iiKj.  ing  of  a  bit  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  the  early  repub- 

lics; its  effectual  purpose  was  the  re-establish  in  eut 
of  despotism, 
xi  tiTM  re-  Does  not  God  grant  rewards  for  virtuous  deeds  ? 

■""■  Yes  ;  He  alone  knows  all  the  cireumstanceB,  the 
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conditioDB,  of  individual  life.  His  diBcriminatiou 
of  self-effort  ia  perfect :  the  thief  upon  the  cross 
received  a  sweeter  reward  than  the  selfish  rich 
man.  His  reward  is  love,  and  the  more  jou  give 
of  that  the  better.  School  reivarda  propose  to  do 
the  impoEsible — to  measure  desire,  emotion,  and 
motive,  to  weigh  character.  There  is  no  scale  in- 
vented, no  measure,  however  exact,  that  can  give 
in  numbers  the  value  of  effort.  With  effort  you 
mnst  weigh  heredity,  home  surroiindings,  health, 
and  vitality.  All  that  rewards,  per-cents,  and 
prizes  can  measure  is  quantity — pages,  chaptera, 
and  books^earnad  and  recited. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  corporiilCanMofcorporii  1 
punishment  and  rewards  is  iinnatural,uneducative^'^"'^""^ 
drudgery.  They  are  the  effective  means  of  quan- 
tity-learning along  the  shortest  line  of  resistance  ; 
order  and  quiet  can  he  easily  maintained  by  fear  or 
reward,  and  an  all -con  trolling  ambition  cultivated 
by  the  same  auxiliaries.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
Baying  that  the  development  of  fear  hy  pnoish- 
nient  and  seliishneBs  by  reward  is  radically  im- 
moral. There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  either. 
Real,  genuine  educative  work,  real  search  for 
truth  and  its  ethical  application,  needs  no  other 
stimulus.  Drudgery  must  be  driven  by  fear  or 
the  unnatural  incentive  of  rewards;  but  work,  all- 
around  educative  work,  work  for  the  brain  and 
hand,  for  the  miud  and  body,  work  that  best 
develops  the  whole  being,  work  that  is  most  needed 
by  all  the  members  of  a  school,  brings  its  own 
sweet,  joyous  reward. 

I  shall  not  wonder  if  you  more  than  doubt  every 
word  I  say  in  regard  to  this  subject;  but  I  ask  you 
to  point  out  a  school  to  nic  in  which  the  needs  of 
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the  whole  being  are  met  by  perfect  conditions.  I 
can  point  ont  to  you  Bchools  by  the  thousunds  in 
which  hungry  soula  are  never  fed;  in  which  the 

tL't."  !>o(ly  ahrivols  and  dwarfs  ;  in  which  the  "  three 
R's"are  the  idols,  worshipped  nntil  theBonl  is  pros- 
trated and  the  faculties  benumbed.  It  is  no  fancy, 
no  dream  of  the  imagination,  that  children's  souk 
are  starved  to  death,  while  the  nnivorae  is  full  of 

pnTltr>  the  bread  of  life.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity 
is  man's  excuse  for  his  ignorance  of  the  divine 
nature'of  the  child.  The  fundamental  reason  why 
children  do  not  act  riijht  in  her-avse  they  do  not 
have  the  conditions  for  right  o-clion. 

The  talk  of  the.  Holy  Spirit  and  all  the  comfort 
it  has  given  ns  by  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  our  souls  is  well ;  but  when  it  comes  to  some  real- 
ization of  His  truth  in  nature,  His  truth  in  history, 
the  expression  of  that  truth,  and  its  power  to  make 
for  righteousness,  we  have  abeolutelj  no  faith;  we 

■giyiae  la  arc  infidels.  Even  in  Sunday-school  rewards  are 
■udiy-idiwi.  offered,  dinners  are  given,  and  children  swell  the 
numbers  only  to  be  more  strongly  educated  and 
fortified  in  greed  and  seltishnoss.  Educative  work 
brings  its  own  reward.  No  one  can  search  for  the 
truth  without  being  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from 
an  altar.  The  search  for  truth  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. Thecryof"  Eureka"  has  rung  down  the  ages 
from  the  lips  of  the  searchers  for  truth  and  from  the 
hearts  of  reformers.  It  is  possible  that  each  and 
every  child  may  quicken  with  this  inspiration,  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  the  highest  life.  Truth  is  not  to  be 
relegated  to  only  the  exceptional  few;  every  child 
on  this  earth  can  have  the  conditions  of  finding  the 
T*«idardom<tf  truth  and  feeling  the  truth  for  himself.  "The 
kingdom   of  heaven   is  within  you."    To   doubt 
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this  is  to  lack  faith  in  the  iu&nite  possibilities  of 
hnmaii  growth,  and  the  infinite  means  at  hand  to 
nourish  tlicm.  This  lack  of  f»ith  in  humanity  is 
the  greatest  infidelity. 

It  is  not  a  vision  that  I  bave  presented;  it  is  not 
a  barren  theory.  Are  there  not  bounteous  meanB 
by  which  human  action  can  be  made  joyous,  ei- 
hilnnitiiig,  both  immediate  and  in  anticipation? 
The  answer  ia  yea,  and  again,  yes  !  The  purpose 
of  word -learning  ia  a  well-defined  purpose  to  limit 
the  human  being  to  hnman  authority.  The  pur- 
pose of  seeking  the  truth  is  to  find  God,  the  Author 
of  truth,  and  to  be  controlled  entirely  by  Ilim.  I 
have  already  aaitl  that  all  truth  ia  God's  truth. 
We  soinetimes  make  a  difference  between  acientificSdentUfctrnUi 
truth  and  sacred  truth,  but  there  is  no  difference.  *° 
Ood  manifeats  Himself  through  the  universe  to 
human  souls.  He  differentiates  His  all-efQcient 
energy  so  that  His  manifestation  may  touch  every 
mind  from  the  weakest  to  the  highest,  that  "  he 
who  runs  may  read." 

I  have  argued  in  previous  talks  that  there  is  but 
one  study,  and  that  the  study  of  law.  All  law  is 
truth  itself;  therefore  all  search  for  law  must  be 
intrinsically  moral  in  itself.  An  honest,  unprejii-seeUnefortbe 
diced  struggle  of  the  soul  to  find  the  truth  is  a «■"*"'■  """''^ 
moral  action — is  only  second  to  the  liighest  monil 
action,  which  ia  the  application  of  truth;  therefore 
I  can  say  with  perfect  confidence,  that  all  real 
study  is  in  the  highest  degree  moral,  and  all  appli- 
cation of  the  trnth  found,  by  the  manifestation 
of  thought  through  the  different  modea,  is  in  the 
highest  degi-ee  ethical  when  controlled  by  the 
motive  for  the  good  of  others.  There  is  nothing 
in  intellectual  work  or  physical  exercise  that  is  not 
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in  itself  iDtrinEically  moral,  a  moral  action  at  every 
step. 

I  know  that  there  haa  been  much  discussion 
upon  this  particular  point,  and  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  there  is  little  or  no  moral  training 
in  otir  public  schools,  and  a  generul  verdict  has 
been  formed  that  there  must  be  more  specific 
moral  training,  that  text-books  with  moral  pre- 
cepts and  moral  directions  must  be  introduced 
and  studied.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  sim- 
ple and  plain :  every  bit  of  teaching  should  be  in- 
trinsically moral,  and  that  teaching  which  has  not 
a  moral  element  in  it,  that  teaching  which  is  not 
prompted  by  the  highoat  virtue,  is  not  right  teach- 
ing, and  should  be  so  branded.  Special  moral 
training  in  schoola  is  a  suggested  remedy  for  that 
which  need  not  exist. 

The  most  fruitful  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  school 
ofMncattve  life  is  the  laci:  of  educaliue  work.  Most  corporal 
panisbment  has  its  root  in  the  righteous  rebellion 
of  children  against  mind -stupefying  and  diBgast- 
ing  drudgery.  The  brightest  and  best  children 
refuse  to  toil  when  they  see  no  reason  for  it  and 
feel  no  pleasure  in  it;  rebellion,  alas  1  is  their  only 
resource.  Prizes,  rewards,  per-cents,  and  all  the 
means  of  stimulating  selfishness,  and  that  ambition 
which  ends  with  self,  spring  from  a  profound 
unbelief  that  educative  work,  that  right  doing, 
brings  its  own  aweofc  and  sure  reward. 

Children  are  lost  from  total  neglect.  They  cry 
for  bread,  and  we  give  them  a  atone.  Their  whole 
nature  seeks  for  the  troth,  and  we  give  them  the 
lie,  in  dead  forms.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  divin- 
ity of  the  child  is  that  he  can  meet  the  ignorant 
methods  of  parents  and  teachers,  overcome  them, 
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and  stiil  persist  in  goodness.  The  day  is  come 
when  the  fear  of  disobedience  of  a  few  negatives 
is  not  to  be  the  method  of  the  school,  when  the 
grand  positive  precepts  of  the  greiitest  sermon  in 
the  world,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  to  he 
applied  in  depth  and  hreadth  throughout  school 
life;  the  centre  of  that  sermon — "  Blessed  are  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  he  filled,"  The  Saviour  said  these  words 
because  He  knew  in  human  souls  there  ia  a 
depth  of  love  and  a  breadth  of  desire  which,  if  the 
right  conditions  were  presented,  would  be  devel- 
oped into  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
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SUMMARY  OF    THE  DOCTRINE  OF   CON- 
CENTRATION. 

It  has  been  my  purjjose  in  tlie  preceding  four- 
teen tulles  to  present  un  outline  of  &  theory  of 
couceutratioQ  bm  a.  wurking  hypotliesia  for  inveati- 
gatiou  and  study.  I  now  propose  to  sum  ap  the 
principal  points  in  this  theory,  and  to  discuaa  Bome 
of  the  nmuy  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  applica- 
tion. 

First:  The  being  to  be  developed  deterniines 
what  subjects  and  wbut  methode  shall  be  used. 
yof  tlie  («)  The  envlroiiraeut  of  the  child  acts  upon  it  and 
•^U^if*"  '■'■^'■'^'^i'  determines  the  initial  steps  of  all  the 
"  '       studies  that  can  ever  after  be  pursued,     (i)  The 

personality  of  the  being  determines  also  the  action 
of  external  energies,  and  their  reaction  iu  expres- 
sion. The  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child  are 
the  sure  and  safe  guides  to  finding  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  education,  (t)  The  investigation 
of  instinct,  intuition,  and  spontaneity  is  the  scien- 
tific means  of  ascertaining  the  methods  by  which 
the  child  is  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  de- 
veloped. The  laws  of  the  being  flji  absolutely  the 
conditions  and  methods  of  education,  (d)  The 
application  of  neeoBsary  conditions  by  perfect 
methods  means  the  advancement  of  the  being  by 
the  shortest  line  of  resistance  towards  freedom,  the 
goal  of  human  progress.     Imperfect  methods  ob- 
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struct  and  deflect  these  lines  of  advance.  The 
highest  ecouoniy  iu  education,  therefore,  ia  found 
iu  the  application  of  methods  tliat  strictly  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  development.  I 

Second :  The  suhject-matter  found  in  the  child's  1 

environment,  to  be  used  in  its  development, 
is  classified  under  the  head  of  central  subjects.  Centm  wWeeto. 
(ff)  Geography,  geology,  and  mineralogy  — the 
sciences  of  inorganic  matter.  (6)  Physics  and 
chemistry — the  laws  of  movement  and  change  of 
inorganic  matter,  (c)  Botany,  zoology,  anthropol- 
ogy, ethnology,  and  history — the  sciences  of  oi'ganic 
matter  and  life,  [d)  Physiology — the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  living  organisms. 

There  is  no  classification  in  nature.  The  classi- no  ciaBaUicatioii 
fication  of  the  central  snbjecla  is,  like  all  other  °""^' 
classifications,  an  indispensable  means  of  study,  an 
economy  of  mental  action.  The  central  subjects 
are  in  themselves  an  organic,  inseparable,  inter- 
dependent unit.  The  relation  of  a  subject  in 
itself  to  any  one  or  to  all  the  other  subjects  is  aa  < 

intimate  aa  the  relation  of  the  part  of  any  one  1 

subject  to  the  whole  subject.  A  tree,  for  instance, 
ia  &a  closely  related  to  meteorology,  geography, 
phyaicB,  and  chemistry  as  a  leaf  to  the  twig  or  a 
limb  to  the  trunk. 

A  child  comes  in  contact  with  all  these  subjecta 
iu  its  environment,  and  begins  instinctively  its 
investigations  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  direc- 
tions indicated  by  the  central  subjects.  The 
doctrine  of  concentration  proposes  that  these  sub- spontaneous •c- 
jects  be  continued  as  a  child  has  began  them, 
until  there  arrives  that  period  of  mental  develop- 
ment when  a  specialization  of  subjects  can  most 
economically  grow  out  of  the  rich  subsoil  of  the  re- 
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lated  knowledge  of  all  subjects.     The  direct  atnfly 
of  the  central  subjects,  by  observation,  inveGtiga- 

tioD.  imagiiiAtion,  Hiid  orighial  inference,  fnrnieheB 
an  inexhaustible  means  of  educative  mental  action. 
Third:  All  knowledge  of  externality  depends 
absolutely  tipon  that  action  of  the  ego  called  jiidg- 
meut;  all  acta  o!  judgment  or  original  inference 
depend  as  absolutely  upon  Bense-producte, element- 
ary ideas,  individual  concepts.  Sense- products  are 
manifestations  or  interpretations  of  external  ener- 
gies differentiated  and  expressed  through  (inalitiea 
of  matter:  matter,  in  turn,  being  known  by  judging 
of  the  differentiated  energies  which  act  through 
it.  All  study  consists  in  investigation  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  energy  acting  through 
matter,  organic  and  inorganic.  The  quality  of 
energy  creating  or  differentiating  qualities  of 
matter,  in  relation  to  time,  space,  and  motion, 
demonstrates  law;  therefore  all  study  is  a  study 
of  law,  of  law  under  which  energy  acts  and  is 
BeutlTc Ttine «(  acted  upon.  Form  is  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  energy.  Its  correspondence  in  mind  is  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  is  the  product  of  the 
fundamental  intellectual  senso— that  of  touch.  It 
is  plain,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  or 
interpretation  of  knowledge  without  a  correspond- 
ing knowledge  and  interpretation  of  form.  Form 
study  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  central  subjects.  The  mental  process  of 
direct  form  study  is  observation.  The  sense-prod- 
ucts, corresponding  to  external  forms,  are  re- 
formed by  the  imagination.  The  science  of  form 
under  the  action  of  the  imagination  is  geometry. 
lUtbm of  feom-  Ooometry  is  the  science  o£  imaging  forms  that  lie 
beyond  the  sense  grasp,  that  exist  beyond  the  hori- 
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zon  of  tho  senses,  imagination  being  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  senses.  Form 
is  the  elementary  science  of  geometry;  they  both 
have  to  do  with  the  superficial  limitationa  of 
objects  and  bodies  of  matter  in  space.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  they  both  are  integral  factors  of  all 
study,  indispenBable  to  all  knowledge. 

Fourth:  Form  is  the  superficial  limitations  of  Form  defined, 
objects  and  bodies  of  matter  in  space.  Size  is  the 
exact  limitations  of  objects  and  bodies  of  matter 
in  splice,  A  knowledge,  consequently,  of  botii 
form  and  size  is  the  basis  of  all  approximately  jorm  and  die. 
adequate  concepts,  corresponding  to  objects  and 
bodies  of  matter.  Through  the  judgment,  the 
mind  menBureB  size  by  lines,  areas,  surfaces,  and 
volumes.  Number  is  the  special  mode  of  judg-nieofmunlier. 
ment  by  which  an  exact  knowledge  of  size  is  ac- 
quired. Weight,  that  mode  of  motion  we  call 
gravity,  is  another  essential  property  of  matter. 
Density  or  compactness  of  particles  or  atoms  is 
closely  related  to  weight  and  size.  Knowledge  of 
weight  and  density  is  acquired  by  numbering. 
The  numerical  relations  of  objects  and  things  to 
each  other,  it  goes  without  saying,  are  products  of 
the  same  mode  of  judging. 

The  proposition  of  the  doctrine  of  concentration  Relation  ot  Bum 
is  that  the  exercise  of  that  mode  of  judgment '"J' "5'""''°' 
called  numbering  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of 
all  knowledge  of  externality;  and  also  that  this 
mode  of  judgment  may  be  most  economically 
acquired  by  measuring  and  weighing  matter,  and 
in  all  exorcises  intrinsic  to  the  direct  study  of  the 
central  subjects. 

Fifth :  Attention  is  the  vital  process  of  intellect-  Attention. 
nal  creation,  induced  by  the   action   of  external 
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attributes  npoii  the  brain  aiid  couscioiisiieHS.  The 
laws  and  rules  wbich  gorern  atteution  are,  in 
themselveB,  the  natural  method.  Teadiing  is  the 
preseututiou  of  conditions  for  educative  attentioD, 
The  power  of  attention  is  most  economically  devel- 
otuTTftUon,         oped  by  the  study  of  the  central  subject*.     Obsor- 

(rtaiiaz-  '  vatiou,  heariug-laiigiiage,  and  reading  are  modes 
of  attention.  Observation  has  to  do  with  the  con  - 
centration  of  external  attributes  upon  consoions- 
neas,  the  results  of  which  action  are  intrinsic. 
Hearing-language  and  reading  are  proceBBes  of 
thinking  by  the  action  upon  consciousness  of 
spoken  and  written  woi'ds.  They  are  educative 
processes  when  the  subjects  for  such  thinking  are 
immediately  needed  for  mental  action,  and  wheo 
the  acts  of  attention  are  intense. 
Vaine oi obsmr*-  Sixth:  Observation,  with  its  factors  of  experi- 
"'"'■  mentation  mid  iiivetitigation,  is  mado  the  elemen- 

Itary,  preliniinury  study  of  the  central  subjectfl. 
These  subjects  furnish  couTitlcss  opportunities  for 
the  effective  action  of  that  mode  of  attention. 
The  productH  of  observation  furnish  the  psychic 
foundation  for  all  efficient  acts  of  the  imagination. 
The  end  and  aim  of  both  obBervution  and  imagi- 
nation is  original  inference,  the  essential  element 
of  reason. 
Bearine-itui-  Seventh:  The  oral  language  which  a  child  has 

""*'■  acquired   on    entering    school   is    enhanced    and 

^_  developed  by  the  enhancement  and  development 

H  of  thought-power.     The  rule  of  concentration  is 

^1  that  oral  language  sliould  conform  to  the  tmmedi- 

^P  ate  necessities  of  con 

^B  Eighth:  Reading  is  thinking,  brought  about  b 

^B  the  action  upon  consciousness  of  written  or  printe^J 

H  words,  arranged    in  sentences.      Rending   is  tlift^ 
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same  process  in  kiud  aa  study  of  text;  the  latter, 
however,  ia  more  intense,  and  in  a  higher  degree 
educative.  Under  the  theory  here  presented,  tlie 
power  to  read  and  to  stndy  test  is  acquired  whileBsiftamiofrMd- 
uaed  directly  in  the  study  of  the  central  subjects,  *^"'*°''^- 
Words  and  idioms  are  to  be  associated  with  intrin- 
sic thought  from  beginning  to  end.  In  other 
words,  there  is  to  be  uo  reading  or  study  of  test 
which  does  not  directly  and  immediately  enhance 
the  subjects  taught.  All  reading  presented  to 
pupils,  from  first  to  last,  is  to  be  the  beat  of  lit- 
ernture. 

In  using  the  three  modes  of  attention, — ohserva-  Unity  of  tnwm, 
tioD,  hearing-language,  and   reading, — instinctive 
unity  of  action  is  to  be  steadfastly  maintained. 

Ninth;  All  the  modes  of  expresei on— gesture, 
voice,  music,  speech,  making,  modeling,  painting, 
drawing,  and  writing — are  to  be  continually  used 
throughout  the  course  of  eight  years  aa  efficient 
means  to  intensify  intrinsic  and  educative  con- 
scious activities.  The  theory  is  tbtt  each  mode  of  Mode*  of  atten- 
expression  baa  its  special  and  indispenaable  fnnc-  '"'■ 
tion  in  education,  its  special  reactive  influence. 
All  forms  of  thought  expression  under  each  and 
every  mode  are  to  be  directly  acquired  under  the 
impulse  of  intrinsic  or  quiilitative  mental  action. 
Unity  of  action  is  to  be  preserved  throughout. 

The  best  possible  physical  development  of  theEierci«o(inodei 
whole   body  as  an  instrument  of    thought  andjje„,,[  pi,y^(,Q 
expression  is  brought  about  hy  continuous  natural fleTeiiijmnit. 
exercise  of  the  body  in  the  expression  of  thought 
under  each  and  all  the  modes. 

Tenth:  Music  cultivates  those  emotions  which  Hstic 
determine  motive  and  control  the  will.     Rhythm, 
the  basis  of  all  melody  aud  harmony,  is  a  powerful 
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means  for  the  adjustments  of  the  bod}'  in  gi'aceful 
Bupple  movements,  thus  rendering  it  a,  more  and 
more  perfect  instrument  of  tbe  soul. 

Eleventh:  The  pantomimic  use  of  the  body  as 
distinguished  from  Its  functional  use  develops 
higher  mueeiilar  coord inatio us,  which  coneerve 
energy  and  render  the  body  a  more  skilful  agent 
of  tbe  will.  This  all-sided  action  is  conducive  to 
health,  beauty,  and  grace;  it  is,  like  voice  and 
speech,  an  immediate  response  to  thought;  it  is  a 
universal  medium  of  expression,  and  has  a  direct 
organic  relation  to  writing  and  the  conceptive 
modes  of  expression.  Uhythm,  which  is  the  suc- 
cessive flow  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  time  to 
tune,  links  gesture,  dance,  and  mueic.  There  is  a 
natural  correspondence  between  oral  language  and 
the  sign -language,  a  form  of  gesture  invented  for 
the  use  of  deaf-mutes;  this  relation  becomes  more 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  a  deaf  person  can 
learn  to  read  the  lips  with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
ho  can  read  the  language  of  the  hand. 
ionceptiTe nodM  Twelfth:  The  conceptive  modes  of  expression 
DfupnniMt.  have  a  strong  reactive  influence  upon  all  the 
modes  of  attention — observation,  hearing-language, 
and  reading.  They  are  also  the  most  efficient 
means  of  developiug  imagination,  enhancing  ges- 
ture, muBic,  speech,  and  writing. 

Thirteenth :  By  speech  and  writing  all  conscions 
activities  may  be  most  completely  manifested.  I 
have  presented  the  argument  to  prove  that  all 
forms  of  speech  and  writing  may  be  adequately 
acquired  in  the  evolution  and  expression  of 
thought  ;  that  all  the  accidents,  definitions,  and 
rules  of  grammar  may  be  thoroughly  mastered  in 
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the  developmont  of  thought-power  by  speech  and 
writing. 

Fourteenth :  All  the  forms  of  thought-manifesia-  Acquisition  of 
tion  under  each  and  every  mode  of  expression  may  J^  eipre»- 
be  adequately  and  most  economically  acquired 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought, 
which  means,  in  turn,  that  every  act  of  expression 
shall  have  its  full  reflex  action  upon  educative 
thought. 

Fifteenth  :  The  main  proposition  of  the  theory  wor«i  tMiiilne. 
of  concentration  is  comprehended  in  the  statement 
that  all  true  education  is  inherently  moral  and 
ethical.  Education  is  the  development  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  being  towards  truth.  All  acts  of  ex- 
pression consist  in  the  mamfestation  of  truth  by 
each  and  every  mode  of  expression.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  education  is  the  development 
of  the  altruistic  motive,  under  which  the  highest 
and  hest  mental  action  may  be  acquired.  Educa- 
tion is  the  economizing  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  energy  in  the  direction  of  development. 
Economization  of  energy  is  the  conformity  of  the 
being  to  divine  law.     Freedom  is  obedience, 

I  have  thus  briefly  summarized  some  of  the  main  Tie  child  tueci 
points  in  the  theory  of  concentration.  The  centre 
of  all  movement  in  education  is  the  child.  We 
must  grant  that  human  beings  are  absolutely 
governed  by  immutable,  ever-acting,  all-efficient 
lawa  of  growth  and  development,  and  that  all 
development  means  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
being;  nonconformity  is  decay,  degradation,  and 
death.  The  process,  ideally,  of  education  consists 
in  the  presentation  of  conditions,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions, for  the  most  complete  action  of  the  laws 
of  the  being.    The  central  law  of  education  is  self- 
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effort,  that  action  of  the  ego,  wliicli,  when  normal, 
either  consciouBly  or  u  neon  Biliously  conforms  to 
law.  The  coastant  adjustment  and  fulfilment  of 
the  kwB  of  being  ever  condition  the  action  of 
higher  laws  and  form  the  ever-moving  path  of 
educative  action. 

I  have  urgued  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  personal  development  is  self-effort.    The  supreme 
intellectual  effort  of  thee^ois  original  inference. 
Orlclul Infer-     Original  inference  is  an  active  attempt  of  the  ego 
•"<!•■  to  find   the   truth ;    essential   truth    is  law.     A 

r&HunU  of  the  argument  already  made  may  be  here 
presented.  The  universe  is  the  manifestation 
through  matter  of  all-efflcient  energy.  Matter, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  is  differentiated  by 
energy,  and  thus  manifested  to  the  human  bouI. 
TheHe  differentiations  are  adapted  to  personal 
power  of  apprehension.  Differentiated  matter  is 
the  visible,  tangible  manifestation  of  creative 
thought;  just  as  words  convey  the  thought  of 
man  to  man,  so  differentiated  matter  conveys  the 
■■lelittoaorenenTthought  of  God  toman.  The  universe,  with  all 
tomatur.  j|.g  contents,  is  undergoing  continual,  everlasting 

change.  These  changes,  we  agree,  are  controlled 
by  immutable  laws.  These  laws  are  invisible;  they 
are  as  invisible  as  consciousness.  One  central  law 
controls  both  man  and  the  universe.  The  laws  of 
the  universe  reveal  the  ego  to  itself.  All  law  con- 
centres in  the  law  of  being,  ia  manifested  for  the 
being;  all  life  is  for  one  life.  We  are  made  in  His 
Image,  ami  we  approach  that  Image  through  the 
effort  to  know  the  truth  or  the  law,  and  to  apply  it. 
It  seems  plain  that  there  is  one  absolute  goal 
of  self-effort  ;  that  observation,  investigation,  and 
knowledge  of  books  have  one  aim  and  one  pur- 
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pose,  namely,  the    knowledge  of    ever-changing 

nature,   and  the  progressive  niovemeut  of   man. 

Study  of  change  would  be  of  no  value  were  not 

the  mutability  of  matter  governed  by  immutable 

lawH.  Through  all  the  avenues  of  changing  matter,  ah  ,tBiye 

through  history,  Bcience,  language,  and  art,  the  in-t«*'"0'" 

tellect  Las  one  ideal  action — search  for  law;  one 

ideal  purpose — its  ethical  application,   Why  do  we 

study  the  leaf  ?    We  wish  to  know  its  relation  to 

the  twig,  the  twig  to  the  limb,  the  limb   to  the 

trunk,  the  trunk  to  the  roots;  the  leaf,  the  limb, 

the  trunk,  the  roots,  to  earth  and  air  and  water, 

and  to  the  universe;  everlasting  convergence  is  the 

law  of  approach  to  central  truth. 

The  objection  to  this  proposition  may  be  that  it 
is  indefinite;  that  it  is  too  far  oS;  that  we  know  so 
little  really  of  law,  that  we  cannot  effectively  make 
it  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education.  I  answei'  that 
the  human  being  in  his  weakness  and  power  has 
one  mission,  and  one  alone,  and  that  is  to  reach 
the  truth  that  shall  make  him'  free.  If  we  know 
little,  comparatively,  of  law,  we  can  have  an  all- 
controlling  faith  in  law,  in  that  law  which  is  in  its 
essence  love.  If  we  cannot  comprehend,  we  can  Movement 
apprehend;  we  can  move  forward  tentatively;  ^^o"''"''^"'**^"'- 
can  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  we  can  turn  our 
faces  to  the  sunlight  of  truth,  and  hold  ourselves 
under  the  influence  of  its  power. 

When  we  think  of  it  carefully,  we  are  all  in-inatinetiveobrtl- 
atinctivo  believers  in   the  law  and  doers  of  tho""""^"- 
law.     Behind  whatever  we  do  in  our  daily  lives 
and  vocations  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  law; 
whether  we  walk,  eat,  sleep,  or  work,  our  belief  ia 
fixed  and  firm  that  in  eo  far  law  governs  us;  that  | 

in  so  far  there  is  nothing  left  to  chance.     I  ask,  as 
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•I  have  asked  before,  in  regard  to  tlie  epontaneouB 
actiyities  ot  the  child,  what  is  thie  instinctive  be-  , 
lief  in  law  but  the  spontaneous  beginnings  of  our 
advance  toward  law  ?  If  chance  had  any  place  in 
this  nniverse  there  conld  be  no  science,  no  confi- 
dence io  stndy,  no  fidtb  that  would  impel  upward 
and  onward.  The  scientist  in  his  laboratory,  the 
geologist  in  the  field,  and  the  astronomer  gazing 
through  hia  telescope  believe  in  law  as  they  be- 
lieve in  God;  every  effort  is  governed  by  a  belief 
that  law  can  be  discovered. 
A  still  more  difficult  and  everlasting  problem  ia 
■  the  arrangement  of  material  for  adaptation  to 
stops  and  stages  of  human  growth.  An  ideal 
course  of  study  is  a  thing  of  the  future,  to  be 
approached  by  continual  adaptations  to  changing 
circum stances.  What  material  ia  best  adapted  P 
Shall  we  find  it  in  this  subject,  or  in  that  ?  For 
instance,  is  elementary  science  or  history  prefer- 
able ?  What  shall  decide  ?  What  lies  nearest  the 
child  ?  What  does  he  love  best  ?  What  does  him 
the  most  good  ?  We  will  all  agree  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  nature  upon  the  child,  of  earth  and 
air  and  water,  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Shall 
that  which  is  already  so  well  begun  continue  ? 
Unman  life  has  just  as  strong  an  influence, 
perhaps  a  stronger  affective  power  than  Nature; 
shall  wo  choose  human  life,  the  foundation  of  his- 
tory, for  the  initial  steps?  Nature  acts  upon  the 
child's  soul  with  irresistible  power;  earth,  air,  and 
water  sing  in  his  ears  their  songs  of  sweetness  and 
beauty;  plant  life  entrances  him  with  color  and 
change;  animal  life  enters  into  his  being;  the  child 
is  as  near  the  brute  as  he  ia  to  man.  Shall  the 
^hild  study  nature  ? 
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There  uaii  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questioEs:  continMtiiit 
co7itinne  that  which  is  begun,  a.nA  continae  it  by  ""<*'' ^^e™' 
Bnoh  measures  and  snch  means  as  are  directly  and 
eBSentially  adapted  to  the  harmonious  growth  of 
body,  mind,  and  sonl.  The  means  have  chosen 
themselves;  God  has  chosen  them  in  Hie  creation 
of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  for  us  to  study  these 
beginnings,  these  germinations  of  human  growth; 
we  are  not  to  affirm  that  soil  alone  is  good  for  the 
plant,  or  water  alone,  or  air  alono,  but  that  all  con- 
centre upon  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  child 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  circle;  around  him  is  the 
environment  of  the  universe,  man  and  nature. 
Everything  in  its  elementa  touches  the  child's  xneehiid  in  the 
Bonl;  the  child's  soul  goes  out  towards  everything, ""tre of  tuedr- 
reacts  upon  everything.  We  must  not  break  or"^  ' 
distort  the  circle  if  we  would  have  it  extend  and 
grow  npward  in  the  spiral.  The  base  circle  must 
ever  widen,  and  with  it  each  spiral  as  it  tends 
upward  in  its  way  toward  the  hght  and  the  truth. 
We,  as  teachers,  must  avoid  placing  undue  em- 
phasis upon  that  which  we  know  best,  and  that 
which  we  love  the  best;  we  must  remember  we  are 
not  educated  as  we  should  educate  the  child.  We 
may  love  history,  and  see  in  myth  an  all-powerful 
influence  for  mental  and  spiritual  growth  hot  fail 
to  see,  because  we  do  not  know,  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  nature.  We  must  remember  that  the 
making  of  a  course  of  study  completely  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  human  growth  would  require 
infinite  knowledge;  it  can  only  conform  to  the 
finite  in  its  approach  to  infinity.  The  heautifnlinfinityofni 
thing,  the  sublime  thing,  about  education  ia,  that 
we  c^n  never  find  the  end;  that  we  can  never  fully 
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know  the  means;  that  we  can  never  comprehena 
the  centre,  the  human  spirit. 

Some  one  has  said  truthfully  that  "Buepended 
judgment"  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  walk  hy  faith  and  not  by 
sight;  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  Ilis  highest  crea- 
tion. Our  work  is  to  continue  creation,  is  to  fnr- 
nieh  the  conditioun  for  creation;  and  when  we 
apprehend  this,  and  include  in  its  apprehension 
the  fact  that  whatever  we  do  to  exalt  the  human 
Boiil  ifl  eternal  in  humanity,  cternul  in  ita  influence 
upon  humanity,  we  begin  to  get  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  sacred  calling  of  teaching.  The  dignity  of 
life  is  the  feeling  of  eternity  behind  and  before; 
that  the  soul  ia  one  with  eternity. 

All  that  can  he  done  is  to  poiut  the  way  towards 
that  which  is  better  and  higher  for  humanity. 
The  rule  is,  the  more  exalted  the  art,  the  more 
difficult  it  ia  to  understand  its  principles  and  to 
apply  them.  The  great  advantage  of  the  doc- 
trine of  concentration  is,  that  its  application  abso- 
lutely requires  the  art  of  teaching.  Let  us  look 
practically  at  the  propositions  presented.  I  have 
urged  that  all  subjects  taught  in  any  university 
shall  be  begun  in  an  elementary  way,  with  the 
little  child  of  six  years  of  age,  and  that  exercises 
in  all  the  modes  of  expression  shall  be  continued 
or  initiated. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard 
to  overcrowding  courses  of  study ;  that  there  ia  not 
now  time  enongh  to  Ihoronghly  acquire  the  "  3  R's," 
a  smattering  of  geography,  and  a  touch  of  history. 
What  would  he  the  outlook  if  all  the  subjects 
named  were  forninhited  in  courses  of  study  and 
demanded  by  supervisors? 
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I  answer,  from  tbe  quantity  etandpoint,  that  itgi 
would  be  cniifusioii  worse  confounded.  From  the'' 
standpoint  of  qiiantity,  the  prevailing  studies  in 
primary  and  grammar  Bcliools  are  all-sufficient. 
Indeed,  expert  investigatiouB  have  shown  that  after 
eight  years  of  dmdgery  the  children  do  not  read, 
write,  or  cipher  well,  and  nnderstand  very  little, 
comparatively,  of  geography  and  history.  What 
would  become  of  the  schools  if  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  and  the  other  central  subjects  were  intro- 
duced ?  The  bnrden  would  indeed  be  greater  than 
either  pupils  or  teachers  could  bear. 

If,  then,  the  theory  of  concentration  be  true,  it 
commands  a  complete  reversal  of  motive  in  teach- 
ing. It  demands  that  quality  of  mental  action 
shall  take  the  place  of  quantity.  This  demand  is 
consonant  with  the  goal  of  all  human  development 
and  progress — freedom.  In  other  words,  the  busi- 
ness or  trade  of  teaching  must  he  revolutionized 
into  the  art  of  teaching.  Quality  of  mental  action  i 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  it  consists  in 
the  supreme  power  of  the  mind  to  reason,  to  choose 
for  itself. 

The  basic  element  of  reason  is  orjginal  inference ;  0, 
the  path  of  original  inference  is  generalization  ;eii 
the  goal  of  generalization  is  the  finding  of  the  law; 
the  basis  of  original  inference  is  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  of  data  gained  by  observation,  hearing-lan- 
guage, and  study  of  text.  The  art  of  teaching 
consists  in  the  ability  to  guide  self-effort  in  the 
direction  of  original  inference.  The  teacher  with 
light  enough  ahead  to  lead,  moves  on  towards 
truth,  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart  with  the 
pupil. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  power  of  original 
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inference  imperatively  demands  knowledge  of  facts, 
gained  by  experiments,  investigation,  observation, 
reading,  iind  hearing-language.     The  emotion  re- 
sulting from  self-effort  in  these  directione  is  the 
highest  inspiration  the  mind  can  have  to  acquire 
facta.   The  power  of  original  inference  develops  the 
.   _._.  powertograap  truth, toknowfacts.    Original  infer- 
nai  Inference »     ence  IS  that  knowledge  which  is  intrinsically  power 
**'*■  in  itself;  it  demands  sumnuDg  np  of  fiicts,  relation 

I  of  ideas;  it  tests  the  truth  of  offered  conditions. 

The  main  reason  why  children,  after  straggling 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
know  so  little  is  because  the  ideal  of  their  teachers 
has  been  the  acquisition  of  quantity.  Reason 
demands  quantity,  but  quantity  is  subservient  to 
reason;  reason  leads,  and  quantity  follows. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  theory  of  concentration 
is  foiind  in  the  doctrine  of  quality  of  mind  action, 
as  opposed  to  quantity.  Tlie  motto  is,  "  Take  care 
of  the  quality,  and  quantity  will  take  care  of  it- 
self." I  would  present  some  of  the  infallible 
I  indications  of  quality  teaching: 

IndicBUoiii o[  (1)  The  artist  teacher  watches  with  the  greatest 

QMUty tcBctine.  care  and  assiduity  the  character  of  each  pupil; 
watches  mental  action  through  all  modes  of  ex- 
pression, 
connen  of  study.       (3)  A  course  of  study  is  a  means  to  an  end; 
from  the  course  of  study  the  teacher  selects  that 
material  immediately  needed  for  the  advancement 
of  personal  mental  and  moral  power, 
study  01  the eUU.     (3)  The  artist  teacher  is  everlastingly  studying 
I  pupils  and  seeking  for  better  means  to  assist  them 

■  in  righteous  self-effort.      Close,  persistent,  inde- 

L  fatigable  study  of  the  child  and  of  subjects  for  the 

H^^^L  child  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  quality  teacher. 
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(4)  T!ie  artist  teacher  has  some  apprehension  of 
the  infinity  of  means  directly  at  hand  for  the 
development  of  pupils, 

(5)  All  quality  teaching  concentres  in  immediate 
manifestation  in  character;  history  lives  in  the 
child;  civics  and  etfaica  mean  daily  life;  science  ia 
applied  in  school  and  at  home.  There  ia  no  wait- 
ing for  fntnre  effects  in  qnality  teaching.  j 

(6)  Qnality  teaching  exclndes  all  competition,  1 
undue  rivalry,  and  the  cultivation  of  sordid  ambi- 
tion. 

(7)  The  essence  of  quality  teaching  ia  love;  its 
one  aim,  the  truth. 

We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers,  but  weiMchewMrto- 
have  few  earnest,  en thusiae tic  students  of  ednca-**""* 
tion.     Genuine  progress  on  the  part  of  the  great  1 

majority  of  teacliei's  is  scarcely  perceptible;  after  ' 

a  few  years  of  school -keeping  their  work  becomes 
routine,  in  which  their  souls  seem  buried.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  introduce  methods 
founded  upon  universally  recognized  psychology. 
The  reason  of  this  is  apparent:  quantity  teaching, R««nlt« of  (mb- 
teaching  that  can  be  measured  by  line  and  plum-  ''**™""*" 
met,  and  weighed  in  the  scales  of  per-cent  esaminar 
tions — Bueh  teaching  does  not  admit  or  require  the 
application  of  educational  principles.  We  have 
reached  the  ultimate  in  the  direction  of  quantity; 
devices  and  so-called  methods  have  been  multiplied  ' 

to  the  point  of  surfeit.  A  teacher  not  governed 
by  sound  principles  is  an  easy  prey  to  the  count- 
less devices  and  methods  which  infest  the  educa- 
tional market.  Given  honest,  persistent  students 
of  education,  the  movement  onward  would  become 
general  and  effective;  each  teacher  would  contrib- 
bute  something  of  value  to  the  common  good. 
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Co-nrdlBitlon  of 
eeoerBphy  wltli 
otber  itnillu. 


Some  plain  facts  iii  the  theory  of  concentration 
may  be  easily  underBtood  and  applied.  It  is  not 
necGSBary,  by  any  means,  to  master  the  whole 
theory  before  the  first  practical  steps  in  its  appli- 
cation may  be  taken.  Indeed,  most  conrsea  of 
study,  now,  iurolve  unification  of  studies  to  some 
extent:  geography,  for  instance,  comprehends  in  a 
vague  way  history  and  most  of  the  sciences.  The 
particular  virtue  of  this  theory  is  that  it  admits 
of  tentatives.  A  teacher  may  see  that  educative 
thought  hae  a  direct  influence  over  the  acta 
of  word-aasociation,  and  with  phonic,  phonetic, 
even  word  methods,  may  introduce  partially  the 
thought  factor  in  teaching  the  first  steps  of  read- 
ing. 

In  all  tost-bookB  on  arithmetic  there  are  con- 
cessions to  the  practical  use  of  number  in  a  few  of 
its  countless  applications  to  the  central  subjects; 
the  main  line  of  study  may  be  enhanced  by  relat- 
ing arithmetic  to  geography  and  science,  and  the 
drill  work  still  be  continued, 

Although  copy-book  work  in  penmanship  be 
generally  maintained,  tentativee  may  easily  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  thought  expression.  A 
teacher,  while  following  assiduously  some  "sys- 
tem "  of  flat  copy-drawing,  may  find  occasional 
place  for  real  drawing  in  connection  with  botany, 
geography,  and  the  other  central  subjects. 

In  the  same  line,  strnctnral  geography  may  be 
more  effectively  co  ordinated  with  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  history  with  geography.  A 
glimpse  makes  way  for  a  gleam,  and  a  gleam 
into  a  full  blaze  of  light  throogli  honest 
striving  in  right  directions.  "He  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous." 
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One  other  groat  advantage  maybe  mentioiieJ.  incentives  to 

This  doctrine  will  serve  intellieently  to  aDegest,'^*^'"'"" 

,    *         -^     ,         *f         o(  teacher*. 

guide,  and  control  study  on  the  part  of  teacberg. 

Many  teachers  are  very  anxious  to  study — indeed 
do  study  persistently;  but  very  much  of  such  study 
is  groping  in  the  dark,  is  blind,  but  honest,  stnm- 
bling.  The  theory  of  concentration  presents  a  dis- 
tinct plan  for  economical  study  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  demands  increased 
and  progressive  movement.  It  proves  conclusively 
the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing  the  central 
subjects  and  their  ansiliartes  thoroughly,  and  it 
proves  also  that  the  teacher  should  have  masterly 
skill  in  the  modes  of  expression.  This  direction 
of  study  and  practice  ia  the  application  of  the 
theory.  A  teacher  must  know  the  subject  he 
teaches;  must  know  far  more  than  he  teaches; 
must  have  great  skill  in  all  Ike  modes  of  expression. 

"The  realization  of  the  ideal,"  you  say,  "is  an 
utter  impossibility. "  Certainly,  for  us,  the  victims  ^'"""'" 
of  quantity  teaching;  iut  the  thing  to  do,  the  thing 
thai  must  be  done,  if  we  are  true  to  our  sacred 
work,  is  to  move  steadily  and  unfalteringly  to- 
wards the  ideal,  along  the  infinite  line  of  unreal- 
ized possibilities.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  theory 
of  concentration  throws  a  strong  light  along  the 
path  of  progress;  and  although  in  that  Hgbt  diffi- 
culties stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  difficulties 
multiplied  do  not  produce  doubt;  to  know  is  to 
conquer. 

The  application  of   this  theory  givea   teachers  stady  of  jer- 
most  favorable  means  for  a  comprehensive  insight  "'""'**'■ 
of  personalities,  the  individual  powers  of  pupils, 
ludividuals  are  studied  through  the  action  of  vari- 
ous modes  of  expression,  which  reveal  the  particu- 
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\&T  attitude  of    the   mind   towiirds   all   subjects' 
Thus  weakness  and  strength   may  be  perceived, 
right  tendencies  understood  and  encouraged,  and 
wrong  onea  corrected.     The  art  of  teaching  dis- 
criminates the  individual,  distingnishes  him  from 
all  others,  and  applies  the  means  needed  for  per- 
I  mfliuncB  of  .tndy  ^oi"'  development.     The  steady,  ever-brightening 
•  theBirtof  the'glow  of  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher's  soul  intpired 
***"*'''  by  the  study  and   application  of  a  far-reaching 

theory,  is  the  most  potent,  indeed  the  paramount, 
influence  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  love  for  work. 
When  a  teacher  loves  a  few  snbjects  and  ignores 
all  the  rest,  the  pujills  are  sure  to  follow  suit. 
Concentration  demands  tliat  a  teacher  shall  see 
truth  and  beauty  in  all  subjects,  for  all,  are  in 
nature  and  purpose  one  and  the  same, 
koution  at  nib-  The  prominent  weakness  of  education  is  isola' 
**"■  tion  of  auhjeds  ;  reading  by  itself — first  steps  and 

consequent  ones;  writing  in  copy-books;  arith- 
metic with  an  occasional  application;  geography 
without  history;  history  without  geography;  "art 
for  art's  sake."  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if-the  univer- 
sal tendency  has  been  to  separate  subjects  as  widely 
as  possible;  to  completely  ignore  organic  synthesis. 
Isolation  is  analysis  gone  to  seed.  No  truth  is 
more  striking  than  the  essential  relation  o£  all 
subjects  to  each  other.  One  can  scarcely  make  an 
effective  generalization  without  going  outside  of 
the  subject  immediately  in  hand.  Philosophy,  the 
science  which  groups  all  sciences  into  one  science, 
proves  that  the  normal  action  of  mind  is  ever 
toward  unity:  relation  is  strength,  isolation  is 
weakness.  Convergence,  not  divergence,  is  the  law 
of  normal  movement— meeting  lines  that  concentre 
in  the  heart  of  things. 
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Concentration  ia  utterly  opposed  to  one  scheme  Bepartmentai 
that  has  heen  lately  revived  by  some  very  intelli- "**''''"^" 
gent  teachers.     I  allude  to  special  or  departmental 
teaching    in    grammar    schoola,   the    arguments 
against  which  can  be  briefly  stated : 

(1)  The  value  of  teaching  to  a  pupil  is  deter- AreomeiitB 
mined  by  the  teacher's  personal  knowledge  of  the  'e**"**  iiepirt- 
character  of  that  pupil.  Character  in  its  complete 
analysis  is  revealed  by  the  study  of  all  subjecte 
and  through  all  modes  of  expression.  Any  mis- 
underBtauding  of  a  pupil,  however  slight  seem- 
ingly, is  apt  to  lead  to  disastrous  results,  A 
Bpecial  or  departmontal  teacher  cannot  possibly 
know  individual  character,  for  two  reasons— lack 
of  time  and  failure  of  means;  a  character  cannot 
be  revealed  through  any  one  isolated  subject. 

(3)  Special  teachers,  as  a  rule,  study  but  one 
sahject,  and  therefore  do  not  apprehend  in  the 
slightest  the  buttressed  power  of  relations  of  sub- 
jects. A  teacher  of  penmanship  cannot  use  writ- 
ing as  a  potent  means  of  thought  expression.  A 
teacher  of  art  aione,  cannot  well  understand  its 
intimate  relations  to  geography,  science,  and  his- 
tory, A  special  teacher  of  arithmetic  cannot  use 
numbers  as  a  mode  of  reasoning  upon  all  subjects. 
A  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution  has  few  oppor- 
tunities to  use  oral  expression  as  a  means  of  in- 
tensifying thought  in  all-sided  expression  of  all 
subjects.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  teacher  of  history 
to  relate  that  subject  to  geography  as  a  basis  for 
reasoning  and  memory.  How  many  teachers  of 
science  see  in  iiatiire-stndy  the  best  possible  means 
of  teaching  reading,  writing,  number,  and  art  ?  A 
teacher  of  literature  does  not  readily  understand 
that  literature  is  the  mirror  of  the  highest  thought 
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of  the  age  iti  which  it  waa  written,  and  tberefore 
does  not  turn  to  advantage  its  reflected  rays  upon 
historical  epochs.  A  director  of  physical  training 
cannot  well  appreciate  that  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  physical  exercise  is  to  make  the  body  a  more 
efficient  iostrutnent  of  attention,  espression,  and 
reflection.  A  teacher  of  vocal  music  may  fail  to 
nee  the  potent  influence  of  cadenced  rhythm  to 
harmonize  body,  mind,  and  soul.  In  fact,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  a  special  teacher  to  use  all  subjects  of  study 
and  modes  of  skiM  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing them  upon  one  subject. 
AreenlartMeiier  (3)  *A  teacher  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  needs 
aeedi  every  »iii>-  every  subject  aa  direct  means  of  individual  develop- 
ment.  To  take  away  any  oue  subject  is  practically 
to  rob  the  teacher  of  a  potent  means  of  education, 
r  (4)  Whatever  a  special  teacher  manages,  the 
regular  teacher  is  very  apt  to  omit  from  his  list  of 
j_^8tndieB,  and  a  failure  of  interest  ta  the  inevitable 
result.  For  example,  how  many  teachers  write 
well  enough  to  teach  penmanship  ?  Do  yon  know 
many  teachers  who  can  draw  readily  and  easily  upon 
the  blackboard  ?  How  many  read  well  enough  to 
inspire  their  pupils  with  the  beauty  and  truth  of 
literature  ?  with  the  bidden  sweetnesaea  of  poesy  ? 
It  is  argued  that  specialists  give  their  entire 
time  to  one  subject,  and  can  therefore  teach  that 
subject  better.  This  argument  falls  under  the 
quality  ideal.  How  much  historical  teaching 
"  KvkioeU  ill  dsT  Luft "  because  the  teacher  himself 
knows  nothing  of  the  stages  and  scenes  of  action  ? 
A  regular  teacher  who  understands  his  pupils,  and 
whose  sole  aim  is  quality  of  meutal  action,  will  nee 
*  During  tb(.'  lirat  eight  yeurs. 
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a  subject  which  he  imperfectly  knows  with  far 
greater  effect  thau  a  specialist  who  is  comparative- 
ly master  of  his  subject.  Knowledge  of  eabjectsijuiwiBdeeotsBtii 
is  of  immense  importance — indeed,  ignorance  of  ^***"*"''" 
subject-matter  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  teach-  ttiua. 
ing;  but  great  as  is  its  importance,  lack  of  insight 
and  knowledge  of  personal  character  is  the  prime 
reason  why  the  efforts  of  many  highly  educated 
teachers  are  wholly  ineffective.  It  should  be  added 
that  a  teacher  who  studies  personal  character 
needs  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 
persistent  student.  The  most  encouraging  feature 
of  concentration  is  that  it  demands  persistent 
study  of  all  subjects,  and  practice  in  all  modes  of 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teacher;  in- 
deed I  venture  to  predict  that  the  last  teachers  to 
study  and  adopt  this  theory  will  be  the  teachers 
of  special  subjects. 

The  pre-eminent  virtue  of  concentration  is  the  jc(,j,omyijj^ 
economy  of  mental  power,  the  path  to  freedom  bytfwww. 
the  shortest  line  of  resistance.  It  proposes  that 
the  action  of  the  mind  shall  be  concentrated  from 
first  to  last  upon  intrinsic  educative  thought;  that 
all  modes  of  espression  and  attention  shall  be 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  as  auxiliaries.  It  means 
that  the  famous  "3  R's"  of  antiquity  may  be 
learned — nay,  are  learned— far  better,  far  more 
effectually  and  efficiently,  used  as  meiins  to  an  end, 
than  as  ends  in  themselves.  It  means  that  a  child 
during  the  habit-forming  and  curiosity-seeking 
period  of  life  shall  be  led  directly  to  the  sources  of 
truth,  arid  shall  lay  sure  foundations  for  all  future 
growth.  It  means  the  early  establishment  of  the 
habits  of  self -effort,  of  attention,  of  observation.  It 
jneans  the  habit  of  using  and  applying  that  which 
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is  acquired.  It  means  the  cnltivation  of  judgment 
and  the  power  to  generiilize;  the  eatabliahmeiit  of 
the  true  relation  between  life  aud  school. 

The  quantity  ideal,  I  have  already  said,  defeats 
itself,  is  stultified  in  piles  and  heaps  of  mere  for- 
mal acquisitions.  The  best,  the  truest,  aud  sweet- 
est of  all  God's  gifts  to  man,  the  right  of  choice, 
the  glories  of  the  imagination,  the  curiosity  for 
knowledge,  are  crashed  and  maimed  by  ignorant 
teaching.  When  the  child  comes  to  its  own 
through  the  mediation  of  the  artist  teacher,  the 
power,  the  knowledge,  the  skill  acquired  will 
immeasurably  exceed  that  of  the  few  geniuses  who 
have  blessed  the  earth.  A  genius  is  an  nnsiip- 
pressed  soul,  with  strength  enough  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  and  reach  its  own;  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  all  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  "Eternity  is  quality,"  says  Hegel. 
"  Time  is  the  false  reply,"  affirms  Emerson.  The 
child  will  come  to  his  own  when  he  has  the  liberty 
and  conditions  of  becoming  free. 

Concentration  demands  the  continual  revision 
■  of  courtes  of  study;  revisions  comprehending  pro- 
gressive movement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  An  ideal 
course  consists  of  the  presentation  and  arrange- 
ment of  conditions  and  all  the  conditions,  adapted 
to  the  steps  and  stages  of  being's  development. 
Such  a  course  in  the  bands  of  poor  teachers  is 
like  an  intricate  aud  complex  piece  of  machinery  in 
the  hands  of  a  tinker.  The  more  meagre  the 
course,  the  better  for  inferior  teachers  whose  me- 
chanical drudgery  is  fixed  in  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  formal  monthly  tests,  and  inspired  by  en  Hoc 
promotions.  An  effective  course  of  study  must 
be  adapted  to  circumstances  ;  by  circumstances  is 
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meant  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  teachers,  the  art 

of  supervision,  and  the  intelligeuce  of  comniimi- 

tiea.     Such  a  course  of  study  heuda  upward  under  cimneioiitndy 

the  energy  of  progi-essive  teachers,  and  downward*'"'"^'****'"** 

to  meet  the  sciioty  wants  of  the  artisan;  it  moves 

onward  toward  the  ideal;  it  ia  conatantJy  receiving 

]iew  additions  as  skill  advances.     The  theory  of 

concentratioo  stiggests   the  line  of  progress,  and 

the  outlines  of  courses  of  study. 

There  is  at  present  no  rounded  exposition  of  a 
science  of  education  by  an  English  author.  There  cation  aflasted  to 
are  some  excellent  works  upon  education,  but  they  '  repiiiic. 
are  at  best  fragmentary,  and  are  far  from  being  a 
complete  theory.  Germany  offers  us  several  ex- 
positions of  the  acience  of  education;  undoubtedly 
the  host  ia  the  Herbartian  theory  of  concentration ; 
it  is  certainly  well  worth  the  careful  and  profound  ' 

study  of  all  educators.  But,  however  good  and 
sound  a  theory  may  be,  its  adaptation  to  condi- 
tions must  be  considered  ;  form  of  government,  ' 
relation  of  classes,  and  social  customs  have  a  , 
powerful  influence  over  it.  The  Herbartian 
theory  stops  short  of  the  demand  for  complete 
individual  freedom  through  personal  effort. 

For  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  the  greatest 
experiment  in  the  world's  history  has  been  tried  in 
our  Republic — the  attempt  of  society  to  rule  itself. 
With  the  progress  and  partial  success  of  this  ex- 
periment dangerous  complications  appear  which 
imperil  its  final  triumph.  Character,  whose  essence 
is  love  for  God  and  man,  alone  can  save  us,  and 
lead  us  to  the  time  when  obedience  to  divine  law 
shall  be  the  one  rule  of  action.  In  our  nation 
alone  can  the  theory  of  personal  freedom  be  trans- 
lated into  action;  the  doctrine  of  peraonal  freedom 
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and  of  concentration  are  one  and  the  same.  With 
a  profound  belief  in  God  and  man,  in  Democracy 
as  the  path  to  universal  freedom,  I  present  this 
theory  to  you,  my  fellow  teachers,  as  a  suspicion 
{euie  Ahnung)  of  the  truth. 


--  / 


Democracy  and  Education. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION. 


Throughout  the  ages  mankind  hae  moved  on 
under  two  great  controlling  ideals  of  government:^  wncy 
the  predominating  one,  the  rale  of  the  many  hy 
the  few,  the  aristocratic  ideal;  the  other,  embry- 
onicj  unformed,  glimmering  and  flickering  down 
the  centaries,  an  ideal  at  times  almost  disappear- 
ing from  view,  again  flaming,  lurid  with  porten- 
tous light — a  belief  tliat  society  should  rule  itself. 

I  need  not  pause  to  define  the  ideal  of  aristoc-  Motive  of  aris- 
racy.  History  is  full  of  its  types  in  every  form  ""^"^y- 
from  the  beginning.  The  fundamental  motive  of 
this  ideal  is  selfishness,  the  desire  for  domination, 
power,  ease,  luxury.  It  posits  that  a  few  human 
beings  are  born  to  rule,  are  Ood's  anointed  ;  that 
the  rest  are  subjects,  foreordained  and  predestined 
to  obey  and  to  serve  without  question.  Its  design 
is  (he  complete  subjugation  of  the  masses  to  the 
domination  of  the  few ;  its  methods,  to  prevent 
human  souls  from  seeking  and  finding  the  truth. 

The  motive  of  aristocracy  is  one  and  the  same 
everywhere,  whatever  its  guise,  phase,  and  method : 
all  for  one  purpose,  to  one  end — complete  domina- 
tion and  subserviency  of  the  majority  to  the  un- 
questioned will  of  the  small  minority.  Aristocracy  h 
watches  with  teen  eyes  every  potent  influence, 
and  captures  it  for  its  own  behests.  Whenever 
and  wherever  an  organization  of  state,  church,  or 
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society  acqnires  great  infloence  over  the  roaesee.  no 
matter  how  good  and  pure  the  principles  or  creed 
that  bring  it  into  power,  it  is  seized,  hound  hand 
and  foot,  and  made  to  serve  the  governing  power. 
Selfishness  masquerades  in  the  garb  of  parity  when 
there  is  n»  other  way  to  reach  its  ends. 
.  Every  religion  in  itself  has  been  the  initiation 

(or  wuUid.  of  something  better  for  man.  The  great  founders 
and  reformers  of  religions  have,  almost  without 
exception,  discovered  divine  tniihs,  have  bronght 
into  the  world  some  great  good  for  humanity,  in- 
spirations and  revelations  for  the  elevation  of  hu- 
manity. They  and  their  immediate  followers  were 
ready  to  endure  torture  and  death  so  that  new 
truth  and  new  life  might  touch  the  souls  of  men. 
The  better  the  religion,  the  more  it  appealed  to 
the  divine  principle  in  man,  the  more  heroically 
self-sacrificing  the  deeds  of  its  disciples,  the  greater 
its  influence  over  the  people,  the  greater  its  power 
for  evil  became  when  controlled  and  wielded  by 
selfishnesB,  In  the  history  of  every  great  move- 
ment for  good  there  comes  the  time  when,  seeing 
its  influence,  the  dominant  few  grasp  it  and  use 
MS  it  as  a  means  of  control.  This  nile  has  been  with- 
out exception  in  the  past,  and  is  just  as  true  to-day 
aa  it  was  centuries  ago;  no  mutter  what  the  party 
or  what  the  sect,  predominating  influence  makes 
it  the  prey  of  sordid  gain ;  thus  religion  siiffers  un- 
der a  burden  of  reproach  and  recrimination  due 
entirely  to  the  greed  of  selfish  man.  A  believer 
in  democracy  and  perfect  toleration,  I  shall  criticise 
no  religion,  nor  religious  sect;  I  shall  confine  my 
diBcuEBton  to  those  methods  which  keep  man  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  trace  the  methods  by  which 
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aoIfisbneHs  has  managed  to  rule  the  people,  iu  order  HctiudB  o(  triB- 
to  understand  their  mighty  traditional  efEect  upon  ''"'icy. 
a  nation  which  propoaea  to  rule  itself. 

The  first  method  ie  that  of  mystery.  The  early  MetliDd  at  mvi- 
savage  was  terrified  by  the  forces  of  nature;  hia^ 
more  cunning  brother  having  solved  n  few  of  the 
simpler  mysteries  used  the  acquired  knowledge  to 
overawe  and  enslave  the  souls  of  his  brethren. 
Kver  since,  mystery  has  been  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  to  control  the  masses.  That  knowledge 
of  nature's  laws,  which  should  be  a  common  heri- 
tage, has  been  shut  up  in  temples  and  caves,  and 
used  by  astute  priests  and  rulers  to  keep  the  masses 
in  terrified  subjection.  Anathemas,  promising  woea 
unbearable  to  those  who  dared  to  doubt  self-con- 
stitnted  authorities,  were  thundered  in  the  ears  of 
crouching  vassals.  The  most  repulsive  and  repug- 
nant doctrines  that  have  brooded  like  a  nightmare 
over  a  suffering  world  b.id  their  origin  in  this 
motive  of  aclhshness  and  absolute  domination. 

The  presumption  that  certain  divinely  anointed 
persons  are  the  favored  recipients  of  revelation, 
from  which  the  ignorant  masses  are  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, and  that  a  human  soul  is  not  capable  of 
finding  truth  for  itself,  have  thus  Ijcen  the  effective 
means  of  its  utter  subjection.  Astrology,  alchemy, 
and  the  so-called  occult  sciences  have  been  in  turn 
used  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  to  make 
them  tremble  before  facts  escecdingly  simple,  and 
which  should  have  been  nsed  as  means  of  education. 
The  stream  of  life  has  been  poisoned  at  its  source. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  physical  force — 
of  prisons,  torture,  police,  and  standing  armies. 
It  may  not  be  fair  to  say  that  all  crime  is  the 
result  of  oppression,  but  this  statement  is  not  far 
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from  the  trnth.  There  are  crimes  which  are  virtues: 

the  crime  of  disobedience  to  soul-degrading  laws — 
lawB  that  forbid  the  personal  seurch  for  trntli;  the 
crime  of  rebellion  ag^iuat  injustice  and  oppression; 
against  inhuman  laws  that  have  fliled  (iiingeons 
vith  countless  thousands,  and  covered  biittlf-fielilR 
with  slain  whoi^e  one  fault  was  a  dcsii-e  for  lib- 
erty. The  plan  under  the  method  of  physical  force 
was  to  keep  the  maseeB  iu  the  total  darkness  of 
ignorance,  and  hold  them  in  abject  subserviency 
by  fear  of  pnnishment.  This  enforced  ignorance 
Ib  the  prolific  cause  of  nearly  all  genuine  cnmee, 
or  infractions  of  God's  laws;  it  ie  the  dirt'ct  and 
inherited  outcome  of  that  abuse  of  power  which 
has  one  aim  — the  complete  domination  of  the 
masses  by  a  small  minority. 
Mnciiii oM  of  'pjjg  mighty  standing  arniioa  of  to-dav,  which  cat 
■taidlnc  urmlN.  o     j  o  j' 

out   the  hearts  of  nations  and  make  misery  and 
I  *        poverty  the  burdens  of  society,  are  kept  more  as  a 

L  means  of  suppressing  the  personal  riglit  of  choice 

I  than   of    defending    the   nation    against    foreign 

\  foes. 

Hctkod of  Imu-        Isolation  of  a  people  into  classes  is  a  powerful 
**"•  method  of  selfishness.     Isolation  of  society  into 

classes  and  castes  is  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  from  which  spring  misunderstanding,  niis- 
truBt,  suspicion,  contempt,  and  hate.  A  homogene- 
ous people  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  strong  people. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Savionr,  eiich  nation  had  its 
national  god;  everything  outside  of  tJie  nation  was 
wrong  and  wicked ;  the  gods  of  other  nations  were 
devils;  the  national  god  forbade  intercourse  and 
commanded  extirpation  of  all  peoples  not  under 
his  immediate  control. 
Tbe  forms  of  isolHtion  are  many,  hut  the  effecta 
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are  the  same;  they  are  well  illaBtrated  by  China, ii«tnr«i 
which  ia  the  example  of  geographical  or  natural 
isolation  :  having  the  oldest  civilization  in  the 
world,  making  the  greatest  progress  in  its  earliest 
civilization,  but  separated  by  great  nionntaina  and 
deserts  from  other  nations,  it  is  shut  up  in  itselft 
and  so  does  not  come  under  the  modifying 
influence  of  other  peoples.  The  result  is  stag- 
nation, fixed  form  of  government,  fixed  iiieas,  and 
retrogression.  The  people  of  China  have  an  utter 
contempt  for  what  to  them  are  the  outer  bar- 
barians. People  must  mingle  with  each  other  ia 
order  to  know  each  other  ;  nations  must  have 
immediate  contact  with  each  other.  Even  war  in 
this  respect  is  sometimes  the  greatest  blessing, 
for,  with  all  its  evils,  it  furnishes  that  knowledge 
of  other  nations  which  the  exigencies  of  growth 
demand. 

Class  and  caste  isolation  has  been,  and  is  to- £,^8 i«iutl<m. 
day,  the  strongest  means  of  reducing  the  essen- 
tial power  of  .1  nation,  by  making  its  lower  classes 
weak  and  uninfluential.  An  illustration  of  this 
is  found  in  India.  We  are  told  by  the  Hindus 
that  caste  in  its  origin  was  a  necessity,  but  it  has 
made  India  one  of  the  weakest  nations  on  earth; 
it  prevents  all  homogeneity  of  action.  That  which 
ia  true  of  India  is  also  true  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
old  world.  Separation  of  peoples  into  classes  is  the 
most  effectual  meansof  keeping  the  common  peopL 
from  any  notion  of  their  rights. 

Class  isolation  is  supplemented  strongly  by  cJn-ss  ctui edncatlao- 
educalioH.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  other  than  the  United  States   has 
common    schools ;   that  is,   common    to   all    the 
people.      The  splendid   schools  of  Germany,  for 
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inetance,  are  class  schools.     Tbe  only  free  scliool 

Volkfichule,  is  for  poor  people.    This  isolation  of 
Classes  and  sects  in  education  ia  a  potent  means  of 
holding  society  in  its  stratifications,  the  permanent 
coamoB ichooli    hasis  of  thrones.     Any  feeling  of  pcrsoual  rights 
pecnUar  to  tbe       on  the  part  of  the  common  people  is  in  the  higiiest 
degree  dangerous  to  the  rule  of  the  few ;  therefore' 
the  entire  machinery  of  suppression   ia   used  to 
stifle  human  reason,  or  render  its  resnlta  abortive. 
Class  separation  of  children  in  schools  is  the  only 
safety  of  central  governments.     Common  schools 
in  any  monarchy  would  change  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  twenty-five  years. 
Secimu  iwu-        Equally  influential  is  church  or  sectariah  iaola- 
^'"-  tion,  the  education  of  children  of  adherents  of  one 

sect  in  separate  schools.  No  one  can  disclaim  the 
right  of  parents  to  educate  their  children;  but  the 
effect  of  sectarian  isolation  in  school,  no  matter 
how  sweet  and  pure  the  religion  taught  may  be,  ia 
mistrust,  contempt,  and  too  often,  hatred,  of  all 
other  sects.  Tho  creed  does  not  rely  upon  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  upon  its  method  of  isolation  ; 
upon  the  keeping  of  the  children  of  its  peculiar 
sect  separate,  that  they  may  be  inoculated  with 
prejudices,  instead  of  being  filled  with  love  for  all 
mankind.  It  is  trne  that  a  few  come  together 
from  all  schools  into  the  nniversities,  but  there  is 
no  actual  nnioii.  The  class  or  the  sectarian  feel- 
ing by  this  time  hits  become  so  strong,  that  mut- 
ual sympathy  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Great  dTai  war.  Isolation  is  the  most  elTective  method  of  aristoc- 
racy. If  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  had 
known  each  other  in  1861  as  they  do  now,  if  they 

had  been  bound  together   by  railroads   and  tele- 

^aphs  as  in  1894,  no  power  on  earth  woul 
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led  them  to  drench  the  land  in  fratricidal  blood. 
The  foundation  of  moBt  evil  \s  miaunderetanding, 
distruBt,  repulsion,  or  hate,  the  baneful  products 
of  ieolation.  People  in  order  to  love  each  other 
and  work  for  eaeii  other,  must  live  together  in 
communities,  must  be  bound  together  by  common 
interests. 

The  next  method  of  aristocracy  to  which  I  allude ■ethodrfbrDw 
is  iribery.  All  the  machinery  and  methods  of  op- 
pression and  suppression  possible  cannot  effectually 
keep  the  human  spirit  from  struggling  to  become 
free;  and  so  there  have  been  in  all  ages  children  of 
the  people,  with  a  vague  sense  o(  inalienable  vigiite, 
reaching  upward  to  the  light.  In  war,  inventions, 
in  learning,  no  matter  how  gi'eat  the  diiKoulties, 
a  few  pertinacious,  persevering  souls  liave  made 
their  power  and  influence  felt,  One  effeclive 
method  has  been  used  upon  such  porsonH:  the 
moment  their  influence  was  needed  for  the  riilo  of 
the  few,  it  was  bought, — paid  for  by  ottlce,  or  by 
direct  gifts  of  money,  if  that  were  possible.  Aris- 
tocracy is  ever  on  the  watch  for  these  dangerous 
individuals,  who  break  down  the  barriers  and  reach 
heights  from  which  they  can  look  down  upon 
"fiod's  anointed." 

We  all  recall  the  early  republics  of  Greece  andBajrinrtiKpng 
Rome,  that  were  changed  into  tyrannies  by  buying 

the  franchise  of  the  masses.     BosEism  in  politics  

is  the  survival  of  this  powerful  means  of  sup- 
pressing freedom  of  thought. 

But  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in  history  that  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  the  human  spirit  has  moved 
on:  there  are  ever  now  necessities  creating  new 
demands.  The  primitive  method  lliat  has  domi- 
nated up  to  within  a  few  vrars  v,:i-  ii>  keqi  the 
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maaaea  of  people  in  ntter  ignorance,  controlling 
them  by  mystery,  force,  and  bribery,  But  there 
came  a  time  when  the  demands  for  education  were 
too  strong;  when  a  ruler,  for  instance,  would  see 
that  the  aubjects  of  his  nation  would  be  better 
aervanta  with  aome  education.  Or  it  may  be  that 
a  glimmer  of  the  truth  wonld  come  into  the  brain 
of  a  king,  and  he  would  hear  the  command,  "  Let 
my  people  go."  At  all  eventa,  a  movement  toward 
popular  education  hoa  marked  this  century  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth, 

Bnt  here  arose  a  great  difficulty, — how  to  make 
useful  subjects,  and  at  the  aame  time  prevent 
them  from  thinking  and  reasoning  for  themselves. 
The  most  dangerous  thing  absolute  authority  can 
have  is  a  born  leader  in  the  lower  classea  with  some 
glimmer  of  his  own  rights, — aome  belief  that  he, 
no  matter  how  poor  his  condition,  is  equal  to  the 
highest  in  the  land.  Thia  apectre,  which  baa  ever 
hannted  absolute  power,  is  the  "pertnrbed  spirit" 
of  all  centuries,  and  will  not  down. 

The  problem  was  how  to  give  the  people  educa- 
tion and  keep  them  from  exorciaing  the  divine 
gift  of  choice;  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
were  educated  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent fi'ee  aetion  of  the  mind.  This  problem 
was  effectively  aolved  in  the  method  of  quantity 
teaching.  I  need  not  describe  at  any  great  length 
what  the  method  of  qnautity  is;  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  to-day,— of  text-hooka,  pages,  word- 
cramming  and  word-recitation ;  of  learning,  believ- 
ing, and  conforming;  the  method  of  pedantry;  the 
method  that  limita  the  mental  horizon ;  the  method 
that  keeps  the  mind  from  looking  outside  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  circle;  the  method  of  implicit  belief. 
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It  is  the  last  ditch  of  the  rule  of  the  few — forced 
by  necessity  to  give  the  people  education,  but  etill 
acting  to  keep  the  people  from  the  highway  of 
freedom.  The  method  of  quantity  is  aliiiost  ab- 
solute in  its  iufluence;  not  quite  so,  for  there  have 
been  in  every  age  geninses  who,  given  a  stoae, 
would  transform  it  into  the  bread  of  life. 

In  order  to  explain  this  method,  I  must  con- Quantity twcUne 
trast  it  with  the  true  method,  the  method  of*^"^*''' 
quality,— quality  of  mental  action,  I  have  said 
that  education  is  self-effort  toward  freedom  by  the 
shorteat  lino  of  resistance,  self-effort  in  finding 
and  applying  the  truth;  and  this  is  what  I  mean 
by  quality  of  mental  action — that  action  of  the 
mind  which  makes  original  inferences,  which  goes 
through  consecutive  reasoning  proceBsea  based  upon 
exact  data.  The  most  precious  gift  of  God  to  man 
is  choice;  free  choice  is  the  dividing  line  between  Chaicc 

man  and  man,  and  man  and  the  brnte.  All  prog- 
ress consists  iu  the  discovery  and  application  of 
troth;  man  was  created  to  contribute  his  personal 
mite  of  self-choice  to  the  great  body  of  discovered 
truth.  Education  consists  in  presenting  the  right 
conditions  for  personal  choice. 

If  the  quality  of  mental  action  is  right,  the  quan-  Qnaiity  teicbine. 
tity  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  reason  why  moat 
students  have  after  long  years  of  painfnl,  arduous 
drudgery  so  little  mental  power,  is  that  their  whole 
ideal  is  the  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  facts:  they 
have  never  had  any-exercise  in  quality  of  action; 
their  minds  are  simply  passive  receptacles,  taking 
without  resistance  that  which  comes  from  supposed 
authorities;  self-reliance  buried  past  all  resurrec- 
tion hy  sixteen  years  of  persistent  word-cram. 

The  products  of  this  method  of  quantity  may  be 
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80-citi1e(1  scholars,  learned  savatits,  i>edants,  walkii^ 
cyclopedias;  but  have  not  the  inventions  of  t 
ages,  the  newer  diBcoveriea  of  the  tmth,  been  it 
by  the  opposition  of  just  this  class  of  pedants? 
The  coDiQiou  people  hjwe  always  heard  the  trnth 
gladly;  bnt  the  pedant,  whose  belief  in  himself 
is  absolute,  whose  imugiDation  never  catches  s 
glimpse  beyond  the  fixed  barrier  of  his  own  fixed 
belief,  has  ever  rejected  it.  Pedants  aud  bigots 
are  the  worst  outcome  of  qnantity  teaching.  They 
have  stood  as  the  mighty  barriers  of  progress  in  all 
ages;  they  drove  Galileo  to  prison.  It  was  not  one 
sect  alone,  but  all  the  learned  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  of  Europe  who  opposed  him,  because 
they  had  not  the  power  to  investigate  the  truth  he 


The  moat  striking  example  of  this  quantity 
learning  is  found  in  the  annals  of  the  little  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  than  which  no  nation  has  ever  had 
a  more  wonderful  history. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  Swamp 
and  sand,  in  the  cold  north,  is  surrounded,  aside 
from  the  icy  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  on  all  sides 
by  opposing  nations:  on  the  east,  Russia;  on  the 
south,  Austria  and  the  rest  of  the  German  Staten . 
close  by,  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  common  people 
of  Germany  were  boors,  juat  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, with  a  language  which  Frederick -the- Great 
himself  said  wiis  not  fit  to  be  spoken  by  gentle- 
men. The  gi-eat  problem  of  Frederick -the -Great, 
a  bom  warrior  and  a  born  king,  was  to  make  his 
kingdom  a  power  in  Europe,  Like  all  the  members 
of  the  Hohenzolleru  family,  he  had  great  insight 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  conditions.    His  first 
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movement  waa  to  train  eoldiera— a  work  begun  by 
hia  rongh  and  energetic  father.  The  first  soldiers 
to  stand  firmly  in  line  and  be  shot  down  were  the 
soldiers  of  Frederick- 1 he-Great  in  Silesia.  The 
next  step  in  progress  was  to  train  workmen — labor-  Trained  work- 
ers to  cultivate  the  farms  and  work  in  the  shops,  °'*°' 
And  for  this  purpose  Frederick -the- Great  founded, 
in  1735,  the  first  industrial  school  in  Berlin. 

Frederick -the- Great's  design — a  dangerons  one 
for  a  monarch — was  to  make  his  subjects  a,  great  . 
power  in  the  nation;  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
raise  the  lower  classes  or  to  increase  their  politi- 
cal inflnence,  but  to  give  them  the  skill  necessary 
to  essential  assistance  in  the 'government.  He 
did  not  understand  the  potency  of  better  environ- 
ment  upon  the  awaiting  souk  There  have  always 
been  men  who  have  pierced  the  darkness ;  who  have 
felt  the  glimmer  of  the  light  of  freedom;  who  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  path  of  liberty;  who,  divinely 
appointed,  belong  to  no  age  and  to  no  one  set  of 
people.  In  Prussia  the  pregnant  discussions  in 
philoaophv    by   Wolfl   and    Ijeibnitz    came    with^'^'^'^iw' 

,        .  ,  t    i.  in  i         ■    a  WolK  ana  LelU- 

awakenmg  force;  but  a  stul  greater  mfliieucenn,, 
came  from  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  when  a 
man  inspired  to  save  mankind  sought  for  means  Peit»ioizi. 
to  educate  the  children, — songht  and  found. 
That  means  was  qmtlity  of  action,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  to  bring  the  children  close  to  the 
great  teacher.  Mother  Nature,  Pestalozzi  trans- 
lated his  fundamental  precept,  "  Education  is  the 
generation  of  power,"  into  action.  Generation  of 
individual  power  is  what  monarchs,  kings,  nobles, 
and  princes  have  everlastingly  denied.  This  hero 
of  education,  this  divinely  inspired  man,  was  indeed 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the 
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w*yi" — give  to  each  hnman  soul  the  liherty  to  worK 
out  its  own  Biilvation. 

Fichte,  the  great  German  philosopher,  heard  of 
the  work  of  Pestalozzi,  and  he  persuaded  William 
III.  to  Eend  ambaeeadors  across  the  mountains  to 
eit  at  the  foet  of  this  teacher  of  new  truth;  and 
when  he  learued  how  the  wonderful  teacher 
brought  little  children  around  him  and  taught 
them  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything, 
he  said,  "I  await  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
from  the  teaching  of  Pestalozzi."  This  was  the 
first  glimmer  in  Prussia  of  quality  teaching,  of 
the  teaching  of  self-effort,  the  first  opening  of 
the  path  to  freedom.  It  came  into  the  PrnsBian 
schools,  and  for  the  time  controlled  them ;  but 
then  Clime  fear  and  trembling  upon  the  king 
and  nobles.  The  smothered  rights  of  the  people 
in  France  broke,  with  volcanic  horrors,  the  crust 
of  ages  of-  oppression,  destroying  artificial  society, 
threatening  all  Europe  with  the  same  fate.  The 
advisers  of  the  king  were  quick  to  see  the  cause: 
"The  people  are  thinking;  they  believe  that  they 
are  our  equals.  This  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  difficulty  in  France,  and  this  is  what  jou  are 
doing  in  the  schools  of  Prussia:  jou  are  teaching 
the  children  to  think  for  themselves;  you  must 
atop  it  or  you  are  lost." 

In  Prussia  a  minister  of  education  has  complete 
control  of  odncaitional  affairs,  and  to  him  the  king 
issued  his  commands:  "  Go  back  to  the  catechism, 
to  page  learning,  to  belief  in  implicit  authority; 
go  back  to  that  which  keeps  the  soul  from  becom- 
ing free;  return  to  the  methods  of  quantity." 
And  back  they  went;  then  followed  yeai's  of  retro- 
gression. 
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That  minister  of  wrath  against  oppreesion,  the 
great  Napoleon,  himself  the  incarnation  of  aelfish- 
neSB,  proved  the  inherent  weakness  of  aristocracy 
by  hurling  thrones  to  earth,  and  crumbling  in  the 
dnat  governments  supported  by  oppression.  He 
laid  bis  heavy  hand  upon  Prussia,  and  crushed  it  Ht^tos 
like  an  egg-shell.  Hope  seemed  gone,  and  the 
mighty  power  developed  by  the  genius  of  Frederick 
was,  to  all  appearances,  annihilated.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment  appeared  a  statesman  with  the  vision 
of  future  centnries^Von  Stein,  The  great  minis- voi 
ter  said  to  the  king:  "You  have  feared  the  masse* 
and  separated  them  from  you:  let  them  feel  your 
sympathy;  let  us  change  our  method  from  quan- 
tity to  quality;  bring  back  into  the  schools  the 
spirit  of  Pestalozzi."  It  was  done;  a  new  cultns- 
minister  was  appointed,  and  the  breath  of  liberty 
swept  over  the  land.  The  people  felt  its  saving 
power,  and  cume  en  masse  at  the  king's  call. 
Under  Bliicher,  at  Belle  Alliance,  the  conqueror 
of  Europe  met  his  final  overthrow. 

Indeed,  Prussia  seems  to  have  particularly  set 
itself  to  solving  the  problem  of  just  how  far  it  is 
safe  to  allow  a  people  to  think  for  themselves. 
Her  tentacles,  never  cut,  recoil  quickly  at  the  first 
suspicion  of  danger.  In  1848,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  uprising  in  Europe,  the  first  movement  of 
Prussia  was  to  suppress  quality  teaching,  object 
teaching,  science  teaching,  everything,  in  fact, 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  Diester- 
weg,  the  devoted  follower  of  Pestalozai,  and  the 
best  teacher  of  Germany,  was  dismissed  from  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  normal  school  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Froebel's  kindergarten  was  interdicted; 
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the  flame  of  liberty  was  blazing  too  brightly  under 
their  fostBriiig  care. 

I  will  cite  one  more  instance.  The  greatest 
statesman  of  our  day,  Bismarck,  had  the  all-ab- 
sorbing ambition  to  reunite  the  German  Btatea, 
which  had  been  separated  ever  since  the  days 
of  Frederink  Barbarosea,  into  one  great  empire. 
How  did  he  do  it  ?  Though  an  absolute  monarch- 
ist himself,  he  knew  how  to  tonch  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  he  knew  how  to  bring  them  together  ae 
one.  The  people  were  sensitive  of  their  own  rights, 
and  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  purpose 
of  the  king  was  the  recognition  of  these  rights. 
A  new  cultiis-miuister,  Von  Falk,  was  appointed, 
and  the  teaching  of  quality  again  begun  in  the 
Bchoola  —  object-  lessons,  iuvoatigatione,  experi- 
ments, liberty  to  think,  liberty  to  become  free. 
The  people,  as  ever,  responded  generously  and 
heroically.  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  the  German 
nation,  conquered  France,  and  re-established  in  its 
pristine  glory  the  ancient  empire.  Thus,  from 
first  to  last,  the  education  of  Prussia  has  wavered 
between  autocracy  and  democracy,  between  quan- 
tity and  quality. 
There  is  one  more  method  to  which  I  wish  to 
odrtchtrity.  allude  briefly,  and  this  I  may  call  the  method 
of  charity.  I  would  speak  of  it  with  many 
qualificationa,  and  would  first  define  as  clearly  as 
possible  what  I  mean  by  the  method  of  charity. 
There  is  a  genuine  charity  which  cares  for  incom- 
petents and  unfortunates,  for  imbeciles,  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  which  needs  no  commenda- 
tion: it  is  intrinsictttly  ethical.  There  is  another 
form  of  charity,  which  keeps  people  from  helping 
themselves,  lessens  self-effort,  and  creates  paupers 
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—a  charity  which  has  giveu  Europe   millions  of 

beggars,  who  hover  around  the  church  portals  aud 

crowd   the  streets;    millions  whose  regular  and 

ostensible  business  is  begging;  a  method  of  charity 

which,  to-day  in  America,  is  creating   droves   of 

tramps  that  infest  the  land.     What  is  the  cause  of 

this  widespread  and  baneful  method  of  charity  ? 

It  can  with  safety  be  said  that  nine-tenths  of  all 

money  given  in  the  name  of  benevolence  has  for 

its  lasting  effect   the  suppression  of  honest  self- swnrtaCn^ 

effort.    When  a  nation  does  not  give  its  people" 

the  means  of  education,  the  liberty  to   become 

free,  the  genuine  means  of  self-help,  there  must 

result,   from  the  very  nature  of   things,    a   great 

mass  of  poor  and  wretched  people,  who  are  thus 

rendered  unable  to  help  themselves, 

A  feeling  has  been  sedulously  cultivated  that 
"giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord."  The 
result  of  misconstruing  this  divine  sentence  has  been 
the  development  of  a  great  class  of  human  parasites, 
whose  motto  is,  "  The  world  owes  me  a  living,  and 
must  give  it  to  me."  From  this  class  springs  much 
of  real  crin)e,  for  it  is  but  a  step  from  beggary  to 
burglary.  Persistent  charity  to  people  who  could 
and  should  he  led  to  help  themselves  promotes 
crime  and  vice,  and  creates  a  class  of  incapables. 

But  this  charity  appeals  to  people  in  such  a 
strong  way;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  thing  to  be 
charitable,  "  to  bind  up  the  wounds."  We  havciheMintyof 
pictures  by  the  score  in  Sunday-school  books  and  <:n«rity  e»rie«- 
novels  of  the  sentimental  type,  which  bring  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  people  unenlightened.  The  Duchess 
rolls  through  a  beautiful  park  from  her  magnifi- 
cent castle  to  some  distant  brickyard  upon  the 
estate,  and  finds  a  ('oor  woman  confined  to  her 
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bed  with  an  acute  attack  of  rlieumatism,  brought 
about  by  uuhealthy  surrouuiJingB  and  improper 
nouriahment;  she  is  suiTounded,  it  is  needleea 
to  say,  by  starving  children.  The  Duchess  in  all 
Binceritj  prays  tbat  the  poor  sufferer  may  be  re- 
signed to  this  affliction  which  the  Lord  has  sent 
upon  her,  gives  her  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottlf  of 
wiue;  all  are  touched  by  her  kindness  of  heart. 
She  passes  to  her  waiting  carriage,  silently  and 
pathetically  watched  by  neighboring  tenants  paa- 
sively  awaiting  their  attack  of  rheumatism  and 
consequent  visitatioQ.  What  a  horrible  carica- 
ture of  charity  I  Surely  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins  when  sooiety  in  its  name  does  penance  for 
sine  of  ignorance,  neglect  and  injustice.  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  To  whom  belongs  the 
castle,  the  park,  and  all  these  riches  ? 

There  la  money  enough,  land  enough,  food 
enough  and  work  enough  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  problem  of  charity  ia  the  problem  of  justice  as 
well— the  problem  of  the  right  diatributiou  of  labor, 
the  right  distribution  of  effort.  There  is  no  re- 
ligion or  government  worthy  the  name  which  does 
not  give  to  each  individual  the  means  of  self-effort, 
the  means  of  self-support,  the  means  of  gaining 
food  and  a  livelihood,  happiness  and  freedom. 
This  ia  true  charity,  not  the  sham  which  masquer- 
ades in  its  holy  name,  a  panacea  and  a  penance  for 
the  sins  of  the  few  against  the  many. 

There  is  another  work  of  charity  which  is  worthy 
of  the  most  profound  reverence  and  the  greatest 
approbation :  I  speak  of  moral  reforms  that  have 
swept  over  the  ciyiliaed  world  during  the  present 
century;  reforms  in  temperance  and  all  namable 
und  umiamable  vices  that  fill  God's  earth  with 
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wretched nees,  poverty  and  crime,  sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  Millions  of  money  are 
spent  and  millions  of  devoted  lives  sacrificed  to  the 
sacred  cawse  of  remedying, — what?  That  which 
nevsr  should  exist,  and  never  would  if  the  nation 
took  righteous  care  of  its  children.  Reform  means 
curing  unnecessary  moral  diseases.  The  deadly ^'"^''^^'^"*" 
virus  of  central  and  absolute  government  has  in- 
oculated good,  hitmanity-loving  people  with  a 
predominating  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping moral  character  out  of  the  divinity  bom 
in  every  child. 

Eager  thousands  will  crowd  around  enthusias- 
tic orators  describing  the  alarming  dangers  that 
threaten  society,  and  pointing  out  the  only  remedy. 
When  shall  we  have  the  same  kind  of  conventions 
of  the  people  to  thoughtfully  consider  the  ample 
means  of  saving  every  child  ?  Give  one  tithe  of 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  to  child  education 
(prevention)  that  is  given  to  reform,  and  the 
blessed  work  of  salvation  will  be  done. 

Moral  reforms  are  necessities  caused  by  false  and 
sordid   systems  of   government.      Reforms  must 
gravitate  toward  the  child;  when  the  exbau8tless,ALttleclilMilwll 
loving  energy  of   reform    is   concentrated    there,  '***  y*"' 
truth  will  surely  make  Uis  children  free. 

The  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many  has  been 
universal,  because  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  people nck oC [«lUi in 
has  been  universal:  men  have  taught  that  the **•  **"'"• 
human  soul  cannot  find  the  truth  for  itself  ;  that 
it  must  have  a  sure  and  certain  guide,  and  that  this 
guide  and  this  authority  reside  in  certain  divinely 
anointed  powers,  who  reign  by  virtue  of  special 
grace ;  that  the  masses  must  follow  these  guides 
implicitly,  unqneationingly.     The  inevitable  result 
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of  this  method,  under  the  ideal  which  suppresses 
Imman  action  and  crushes  the  divine  instinct  in 
the  human  sonl,  haa  been  poverty,  vice  and  crime. 
It  is  the  caitae  of  nntohl  uiiserieB  under  which  we 
-  suffer  tti-day  iu  America,  Anarchy  and  nihiliam, 
in  their  worat  forms,  are  not  natural  outgrowths 
from  the  common  peoplu:  they  are  the  sure  and 
deadly  products  of  the  method  of  the  rule  of 
tJie  few  over  the  many,  of  the  minority  suppressing 
the  riglits  of  the  majority.  Let  ub  put  the  blame 
where  it  lielongs.  Not  the  poor  men  who  hang 
upon  tlie  scfifTold  because  oppression  has  made 
them  mad,  but  the  rulers  by  might,  secure  in 
palace  and  caatle,  who  fatten  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people,  they  and  they  alone  are  responsible  for 
political  insanity. 

The  rule  of  the  many  by  the  few  has  ever  had  its 
main  buttress  in  lack  of  faith  in  the  masses.  "  The 
masses,"  is  the  cry,  "  have  not  the  intelligence  and 
moral  power  to  mle  themselves."  The  methods 
of  aristocracy  have  to  all  appearances  abundantly 
proved  this  proposition.  These  methods  have  one 
aim — the  suppression  in  human  sonls  of  Ood'e 
priceleBB  gift  of  self-choice.  That  which  aristoc- 
racies have  most  feared  is  the  success  of  any  at- 
tempts toward  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
Such  success  would  overthrow  all  the  canons  of 
their  logic.  When  brother  met  brother  in  deadly 
«yof  iriitM!r«cy^''i''fs  '"  "the  greatest  civil  war  that  ever  darkened 
«- the  F^MJ":-  the  earth,"  the  aristocracies  of  the  Old  World  gazed 
from  palace  and  castle  apon  battle-fields  with  rap- 
turous delight  :  they  cared  not  a  fig  for  either 
party^wbat  they  prayedfor,  what  they  believed, 
had  at  last  come,  the  destruction  of  the  one  great 
f^ial  of  the  new  form  of  government,  which,  once 
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destroyed,  meant  peace  and  comfort  for  the  few, 
continued  wretchedness  for  tbe  many. 

The  universal  movement,  that  had  its  beginning 
when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  was 
the  tendency  of  the  soul  toward  freedom.  Tlie 
form  of  government  it  toot  was  democracy  founded 
upon  the  principle  tliat  society  can  rule  itself;  that 
each  member  of  society  contributes  to  the  good 
of  all,  lives  for  all,  and  receives  from  all  that 
which  all  can  give.  Democracy  is  the  shortest 
line  of  resistance  to  human  development.  A  fun- 
damental principle  of  democracy  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  If  one  is  weak 
in  the  government,  if  one  is  weak  who  has  the 
ballot,  who  has  a  choosing  power,  it  means  the 
weakness  of  all;  and  it  becomes  the  imperative 
duty  of  all  to  present  the  needed  conditions  to 
awaken  the  feeling  of  responsibility. 

The  goal  of  humanity  is  freedom.  Freedom 
comprehends  the  aim  and  direction  of  progress  and 
the  personal  education  of  man.  Ijiberty  is  the  right 
of  all  men,  but  freedom  is  an  individual  acquire- 
ment through  search  for  God's  laws  and  obedience 
to  them.  The  possession  of  freedom  includes  every  The  ideal  at  tree- 
possible  good  to  the  possessor — ^happioess,  citizen-  '"' 
ship,  personal  development,  and  ethical  action.  Tlte 
highest  personal  right  a  community  can  accord  to 
an  individual  is  the  liberty  and  the  means  to 
iecome  free.  Liberty  is  accorded  by  laws  written 
and  unwritten  which  restrict  the  way  of  freedom 
entirely  to  personal  effort,  which  place  nothing 
between  the  individual  and  freedom  but  the  inher- 
ent limitations  of  personality.  The  means  of  ac- 
quiring freedom  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 

.        .-  Fi.  ii        ,.■        -    ^1  ..   .-  ,  True  eflBMHon 
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the  oonditiouH  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  per- 
Bonalitj  into  freedom.  Deniocracy  ia  the  only  form 
of  government  under  which  the  methods  of  freedom 
can  be  fostered. 

The  great  central  principle  of  democracy  is 
■  mutual  reaponsibility.  Democracy  in  its  essence 
gives  to  ouch  individual  the  liberty  of  becoming 
free;  raises  no  artificial  barriers,  politiciil  or  social, 
between  him  and  his  goal.  This  is  tlio  ideal  of 
democracy.  Pure  democracy  does  not  oxiat  to-day; 
more  than  one  half  of  the  jieople  of  the  XInited 
States  are  excluded  from  fraiicljiBC.  I  am  speaking 
Bolely  of  the  ideal  toward  which  ail  human  prog- 
ress is  tending.  Democracy  gives  the  liberty  to 
become  free,  and  the  essential  means  of  gaining 
freedom;  this  means  is  education. 

The  highest  outcome,  and,  I  say  with  the  great- 
est reverence,  the  divinest  outcome,  of  all  the  ages 
of  human  progress  is  the  common  school.  Like 
democracy,  it  is  still  an  ideal ;  it  has  not  come  to  its 
own.  The  only  eyatem  of  common  schools  of  the 
world  to-day  is  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  it  only  in  part.  The  common  school  is 
the  antipodes  of  isolation,  the  antipodes  of  that 
method  bo  efficiently  used  by  monarchy  and  hier- 
archy to  keep  the  people  from  loving  each  other 
and  helping  each  other. 

The  public  school  in  a  republic  means  that  i)i 
their  early  life  children  of  all  classes,  of  all  nation- 
alities, of  all  sects,  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  children 
of  both  sexes,  shall  work  together  under  the 
highest  and  best  conditions  in  one  commuTiity  for 
from  eight  to  twelve  years;  that  tbey  shall  have 
teachers  who  are  trained  in  the  art  of  all  arts— the 
ftrt  of  teaching;  that  in  the  school,  before  prejudice 
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hu  entered  their  childish  souls,  before  hate  has  be- 
come filed,  before  mistrust  has  become  a  habit, 
they  ahall  have  influences  Hurronntling  them  that 
shall  lead  to  the  best  work  with  the  beet  motive  of 
mutnol  assiatitnce. 

Why  should  boya  and  girls  be  tangbt  together  Co-edncaHna. 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  nniverBity,  incIuBive  ? 
Because  they  are  to  live  together,  to  help  each 
other  througliotit  life,  and  must  understand  each 
other.  The  isolation  of  sexes  in  school  has  be- 
gotten mistrust,  misunderstanding,  false — nay  even 
impure — fancies.  The  separation  of  sexes  in  school 
is  a  crime  against  natnre.  It  is  often  argued  that 
the  sexes  differ  in  intellectual  capacity  and  moral 
power,  and  therefore  should  be  separated  in  educa- 
tion; if  this  be  true,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
they  should  be  together.  The  strongest  factor  in 
education  is  the  reflected  light  of  character  upon 
character. 

The  social  factor  in  school  is  the  greatest  factor  ne  ,o 
of  all;  it  stands  higher  than  subjects  of  learning, *"*<"'"'^'°- 
than  methods  of  teaching,  than  the  teacher  himself. 
That  which  children  learn  from  each  other  in  play 
or  work,  though  the  work  lie  drudgery,  is  the  high- 
est that  is  ever  learned.  The  yoting  man  in  the 
nniversity  leanis  more  from  his  mates,  of  good  or 
bad,  than  from  his  professors.  This  mingling,  fus- 
ing, and  blending  give  personal  power,  and  make 
the  public  school  a  tremendous  force  for  the  up- 
building of  democracy. 

Let  ns  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  problem  of  The  aodai  prowem 
America.    We  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  i,ii°A"i"i". 
the  midst  of  a  struggle  which  ia  overwhelming,  do 
not  appreciate   the  tremendous    trend    of  hnman 
ftfEairs;  the  danger  signals  which  fly  before  us  are 
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ODvsteliod  snd  anbe«d«d.  Wb«t  »re  ve  ymptM- 
iDg  to  do  ?  Tlo^  ri  i^  hiu  nmr  yti  been  imt* 
in  Ik4  teorUft  hUi^y.  Foreign  eoloniea  have 
MtUed  in  other  nstioos  to  be  ostracned,  per- 
•ecatcd,  oppotted,  and  downtrodden  ;  Imt  here  in 

'-  America  we  are  bringing  together  all  peoples  from 
mil  pwtf  of  the  known  worid,  with  all  tbeir  preju- 
dice* bom  of  centuries,  each  natnnUlj  hariug  its 
own  cnstonis,  rooted  in  earliest  times  sod  growing 
with  the  national  growth:  the  Oennans  and  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  the  Rossiaos,  the  Poles 
and  the  Irish,  each  with  their  prejudices,  with  tbdr 
views  of  life,  prodocing  different  caetoms,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  opposed  as  earth  and  heaven. 
Here  they  come  into  our  broad  continent,  and  we 
propose  to  hare  them  live  together,  and  legislate 
together  for  the  best  gocl  of  the  whole.  No  dream 
of  the  past,  no  viiion  of  the  progress  of  httmanitv, 
ConM  ever  propose  snch  a  tremendone  problem  as 
this — thix  blending  and  fueing  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth  in  one  cnicible  of  common  interests 
and  brotherly  love.  Amalgamation  of  interests 
and  ideas  is  the  key-note  of  the  sitaation :  if  any 
people  or  sect,  no  matter  what,  cornea  to  America, 
lives  by  itself,  speaks  its  own  language,  refnaee  to 
learn  the  geniiiH  uf  American  citizenship,  it  is 
weakness  to  all,  and  if  not  arrested,  threatens 
deitractioQ  to  all. 

■■  Peoples  come  with  their  prejndices;  for  instance, 
the  prejudice  of  separate  and  class  education.  I 
have  in  mind  a  nation  that  has  given  na  the  beat 
discnssions  and  inveatigationB  of  edncation  ot  any 
people  on  earth;  has  given  more  for  the  etudy  of 
education  thun  any  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
togfitljer;  still,  they  come  to  this  country  bitterly 
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opposed  to  co-ed uofttioD,  and  would  legislate  and 
use  every  influence  to  keep  boys  and  girls  separate 
from  begiDning  to  end.  Peoples  come  with  their 
ideas  of  class  education,  and  above  all,  of  sectarian 
education.  They  hold  that  children  must  be  kept 
apart  in  their  own  sectarian  schools  during  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  of  their  lives,  iu  order  that  they 
may  be  indoctrinated;  and  all  these  peoples  are 
honest  in  their  beliefs,  and  as  fixed  as  they  are 
honest.  Fancy  the  antipodal  ideas  of  a  pious  New 
Etiglander  and  an  equally  pious  German  on  the 
Sunday,  or  the  prohibition  question.  How  shall 
they  ever  learn  to  know  each  other?  When  and 
where  ?  If  society  is  cut  into  classes  following  the 
old  plan,  they  will  never  meet  there;  nor  in  the 
church,  no  matter  how  pious  they  may  be,  for  the 
conflict  there  is  aa  strongly  marked.  There  is  but  j^^  cominon 
one  place  where  children  of  all  nations  and  sects  ■ci>m1>  the  en- 
can  come  together,  sit  upon  the  same  benches,  play_ 
upon  the  same  grounds,  live  together,  work  to- 
gethar,  know  each  other,  and  that  is  the  common 
school.  The  principal  mission  of  the  common 
school  is  to  dissolve  the  prejudices  that  have  been 
inculcated  nnder  the  methods  of  oppression. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  onr  forefathers  po^jjjjjjQ^g 
came  to  the  new  continent  with  eveu  the  faintest  fetiWic 
glimmer  of  a  purpose  to  found  a  republic,  or  that 
this  idea  took  definite  shape  before  the  Revolution. 
The  republic  grew  out  of  circumstances,  and  these 
circnm stances  were  favorable:  fixed  traditions  were 
uprooted;  the  early  settlers  left  their  material  snr- 
roundingB  of  tradition;  they  were  transplanted  into 
new  conditions,  where  the  conflicts  and  straggles 
of  pioneer  life,  the  subduing  of  virgin  forests,  the 
contests  with  the  ahorigines.  mid  friction  of  differ- 
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ent  nationalities,  brought  out  new  necessitieB  and 
developed  new  ideas. 

It  is  uiDcb  more  of  a  mistake  to  surmise  that 
the  dimmest  outline  of  a  common -school  system 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  America. 
When  the  proposition  was  under  way  that  society 
should  rule  itself,  thoughtful  men  made  np  their 
minds  that  society  must  be  intelligent,  and  that 
the  state  must  furnish  the  means  of  intelligence, 
This  idea  took  shadowy  form  in  Massachuaette 
after  the  Revolution. 

The  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts 
owes  its  origin,  as  I  have  said,  to  no  well-defined 
purpose  that  the  community  or  state  should  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  education  of  each 
individual.  The  methods  of  the  ragged,  the  hedge- 
row, and  the  dame  schools  were  transplanted  from 
England.  Rural  communities  found  it  less  expen- 
sive to  establish  free  schools  at  the  public  expense. 
Boston,  taking  the  plan,  in  general,  of  the  great 
schools  of  England,  early  started  a  limited  system 
of  free  schools  for  boys.  The  plan  of  a  free-school 
system  was  initiated  in  Massachusetts  directly 
after  the  Revolution,  hut  its  early  life  was  extreme- 
ly feeble.  Private  institutions  and  academies 
were  founded  everywhere  by  religious  sects,  and 
in  these  schools  most  of  the  children  were  edu- 
cated. The  free  schools  sank  to  the  level  of 
charity  schools,  to  which  only  poor  people  sent 
their  children.  Those  who  were  well  enough  ofl 
sent  their  sons  to  the  academies. 

In  1837,  to  all  appearances,  the  common-school 
system  of  Massachusetts  was  a  dead  failure;  the 
country  schools  were  taught  by  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants   of    the  heds;e-row    and   dame  school 
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teaohers  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  uneducated  and 
untrained  girls.  The  terms  were  short,  and  the 
teaching  miserable.  The  academies  predominated 
and  controlled  education,  and  bitterly  opposed 
anything  that  looked  to  the  improvement  oC  the 
common-school  system.  As  I  luive  already  said, 
our  forefathers  had  no  plan,  no  ideal,  of  a  system 
of  universal  education,  the  great  apostle  of  de- 
mocracy, Thomas  Jefferson,  excepted.  He  is  the  Ttomu  Jeffenoa. 
ono  man  who  saw  clearly  the  absolute  conditions 
necessary  for  the  Buccess  of  democracy;  he  drew 
an  outline  of  a  system  which  included  the  primary 
school  and  the  nniversity,  supported  by  the  state. 
Hia  great  plana  fell  to  the  ground  for  a.  time, 
throttled  by  slavery;  but  the  doctrine  of  universal 
education  lived.  Thoughtful  men  were  at  work 
everywhere — men  who  felt  the  immense  respon- 
aibility  under  the  new  ideal  of  democracy. 

In  Connecticut,  previous  to  1837,  educational  tiwm 
reformers  appeared,  who  weie  strong  advocates  of^y^ 
a  common-school  system.     Tiie   moBfc  prominent  Termi 
of  these  men  is  alive  to-day — Dr.  Henry  Barnard,* 
of  Hartford,     He  was  ably  supported  in  his  efforts 
in   Connecticut  by  Dr.  Oallaudet,  the  renowned 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  by  William  C,  Woodbridge, 
and  others. 

In  Concord,  Vt.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall  had  started  the 
idea  of  training  teachers  for  their  work.  S.  Q, 
Carter,  of  Massachusetts,  vigorously  seconded  this 
movement. 

*  To  no  nmn  living  doea  tlie  common-school  syater 
80  much  as  to  Dr.  BamiLrd.  He  wtis  a  pioneer  in  ' 
tion  before  Horace  Maon  began  liis  work ;  be  baa  pti 
mors  works  upon  education  tban  any  otber  mac 
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TheeommMi  But  the  whole  eystem  of  common  schools  was  ill 

Tl^^^'"  a  Btjite  of  collapse,  and  in  danger  of  nttpi'  failure, 
when  a  great  man  grasped  the  situation,  and  gave 
his  life  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
uuu  the  common  school.  Horace  Mann,  horn  in  1796, 
in  the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  a  typical 
New  England  boy;  raised  in  poverty  upon  a  rough 
farm,  he  heard  what  every  boy  of  that  time  had 
ringing  in  his  soul,^"Oet  knowledge;  knowledge 
is  power."  He  worked  upon  the  farm,  braided 
hats,  and  studied  by  the  light  of  pitch-pine  knots; 
made  use  of  tlie  scanty  means  of  the  common 
school;  prepared  for  college;  taught  school;  went 
through  Brown  University,  and  then  studied  law : 
he  did  all  this  unaided.  By  indomitable  will  he 
struggled  toward  the  tempting  goal,  and  at  last 
found  himself  on  the  highroad  to  success.  No  man 
in  MaasachusettB  at  that  time  had  such  a  future. 
He  was  the  peer  of  Charles  Sumner,  liis  contempo- 
rary. Great  statesmen  were  needed ;  Horace  Mann 
made  a  success  at  the  bar,  a  success  in  politics;  he 
was  honored  and  respected  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  gifted,  like  al!  in- 
spired men,  with  a  deep  insight  into  the  future;  he 
comprehended  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship;  he  felt  the  imminent  danger  in  the  out- 
working of  the  new  plan  of  democracy;  withimt 
■  intelligence  amoiig  the  people  he  knew  that  democ- 

racy would  be  a  failure. 
Demacracy ot  Horace  Mann   was  a  thorough   democrat;    he 

Hm-KeHMu.       believed   in  the  people;  he  believed  in   the  new 
^^  form  of  government;  and  he  knew  that  the  plan 

^^  was  certain  of  failure  unless  it  was  supported  by 

^^^^^^  intelligent  people.     The  success  of  tlie   common 

^^^^^^         school    was  to    him  the    one  hope  of  democracy. 
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&e  aroused  Bome  enthusiasm  among  educated 
people  in  regnrd  to  the  common  schools,  and  was 
influential  in  having  a  hoard  of  edncation  ap-Botrdoia 
pointed  hy  the  General  Court.  This  board  of  edu-JJ^j;;^ 
cation  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  puhlic- 
school  system,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  pro- 
mote its  welfare.  A  man  was  needed  to  guide  the 
mveBtigationB.  Horace  Mann,  as  I  have  said,  had 
every  prospect  of  a  famous  career,  —  everything 
that  the  state  and  nation  could  give  was  open  to 
him, — a  high  place  as  a  legislator  and  statesman. 
But  he  knew  in  his  soul  that  something  must  be 
done,  that  something  must  be  done  which  could  not 
be  done  in  legislative  halls,  which  mnat  be  done 
with  the  people.  The  board  of  edncation,  of  which 
Horace  Mann  was  a  member,  selected  him  as  itsHcnceHu 
Becretary,  and  begged  him,  with  a  full  comprehen-f' 
don  of  the  sacrifice  demanded,  to  give  his  life  to 
the  work.  In  doing  so  ho  must  renounce  all  ideas 
of  fame  and  honor;  he  must  give  up  his  chosen 
path ;  he  must  go  into  a  fight  in  which  there  was 
no  glory,  in  which  he  must  sacrifice  every  personal 
ambition.  He  accepted  the  office  at  the  meagre 
pittance  of  $1000  a  year,  and  in  1837  began  his 
work. 

He  found  in  Massachusetts  what  has  been  found  Rwiliif  pt 
in  every  state:  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of** 
eommnnitiea  for  each  child  was  repugnant  to  the 
people.  An  echo  of  that  ancient  cry,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  finds  easy  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  unthinking  people.  There  was  in  their 
minds  little  sense  of  I'esponsibility.  Most  of  them 
were  fanners,  hard  at  work  at  the  problem  of  self- 
preservation.  The  light  of  the  common  school,  as 
I  have  said,  was  just  flickering,  ready  to  expire. 
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irfthB  I  cannot  in  a  few  words  give  yoii  an  adeqnate 
idea  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  this  Hero 
of  KducatioQ.  He  went  all  over  the  Stiile  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  though  an  incomparable  orator,  with 
great  magnetic  powei-,  lie  waa  met  on  the  part  of 
the  people  by  sullen  indifference;  he  talked  in 
Bchoolhouses,  many  times,  to  audiences  of  a  half- 
dozen  people.  He  strove  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
convince  them  of  their  responsibility  in  education. 
'«  Horace  Mann  painfully  realized  his  own  limita' 
"•  tions,  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  education.  He  sought  everywhere  for  books, 
but  found  few.  He  visited  schools,  and  found 
Idss  to  assist  him,  "la  there,"  he  thought,  "any 
place  in  the  wide  world  where  I  can  get  help  for 
the  children 'r"  He  had  heard  of  the  schools  of 
Europe,  of  Germany  and  Scotland  in  particular. 
There  were  no  means  of  paying  his  expenses;  he 
sold  his  precious  law  library,  took  the  money  and 
visited  the  schools  of  the  Old  World;  wont  from 
Bcfaoolhouse  to  schoolhouse,  observing  and  stndy- 
ing.  He  returned,  and  in  his  famous  Seventh 
Annual  Report  told  the  people  of  Massacliu setts 
what  he  had  found.  I  can  give  the  substance  of 
his  discoveries  in  a  few  words: 

(1)  He  found  that  corporal  punishment  conld 
a      he  greatly  diminished.     Tiie  essence  of  method  in 

Massachusetts  consisted  of  the  ferule  and  the  strap, 
without  which,  it  was  believed,  there  conld  be  no 
education. 

(2)  He  found  that  the  children  could  learn  to 
spell  better  hy  writing  words  than  by  the  common 
method  of  oral  spelling. 

(3)  That  there  were  improved  methods  for  teach- 
ing reading;  that  it  was  unscientific  and  wrong  to 
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naitLGB  of  lettere  as  a  meaus  of  takiugthe 
first  steps. 

He  presented  his  propositions  for  reform,  as  I 
have  said,  in  his  famous  Seventh  Annual  Heport. 
He  had  discovered  something  for  the  children, 
something  better,  something  sweet  and  good  aud 
pure.  His  advocacy  of  "newfangled  notions" 
met  the  usual  fate:  the  ])edauts,  the  disciples  of 
quantity  teaching,  were  there  to  meet  him  and  to 
deny  every  proposition. 

One  would  fancy  that  the  school-teachers  of  oppodaon  ti 
Massachusetts,  especially  of  the  intelligent  city  Hi 
of  Boston,  would  have  received  him  and  his  dis- 
coveries with  open  arms;  hut  far  from  it.  They 
denied  in  iuio  every  proposition  he  mude;  they 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  that  which  he 
brought  was  nonsense;  that  their  ways  were  the 
best  ways;  that  the  strap  must  he  used;  that  the 
"A,  B,  O's"  must  be  taught;  and  that  the  chil- 
dren must  go  tlirough  the  dreary  round  of  oral 
spelling  before  they  could  loarn  to  spell.  The 
battle  was  a  fierce  and  prolonged  one :  the  people 
were  aroused  against  the  innovations,  and  accused 
the  children's  champion  of  heresy  and  fanaticism. 

Fortunately  there  stood  at  the  hack  of  Horace  OfpositioH  to  the 
&Iann  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in"**" 
Massachusetts.  He  had  one  great  advantage — 
he  commanded  the  profound  respect  of  thought- 
ful men  of  the  time.  Prom  the  opposition  to  his 
simple  and  reasonable  propositions  he  learned 
a  valuable  lesson:  without  intelligent,  trained 
teachers  there  could  be  no  progress  in  schools;  and 
to  this  end  he  worked  for  years  against  the  fiercest 
opposition.  The  believers  in  isolated  education 
opposed,  and  have  always  opposed,  the  common- 
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school  system;   the   bitterest  oppoeltion  came 

orgiiJiized  form  from  the  acudemieB. 

\Vheii  Horace  Manu  proposed  that  teaching 
should  be  a  profession,  and  that  teachers  must  be 
educated  like  mioieters,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  a 
how!  of  derision,  of  profound  contempt,  went  up 
from  the  private  schools,  was  echoed  by  the  col- 
leges, and  sustained  by  the  people.  Quantity 
teaching  needed  no  preparation  except  firmness 
and  brutality,  supported  by  the  ferule  and  the 
strap.  The  "new  idea"  would  fipoU  the  "busi- 
ness," aa  it  did  that  of  the  Epbeeian  artisans. 

jVfter  a  heroic  struggle  against  pedantry  on  one 
hand  and  stinginess  on  the  other,  this  leader  of 
democracy  founded,  near  the  old  battle-ground  of 
Lexington,  the  first  normitl  school  in  America,  in 
183!),  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Father  PiercCj 
another  hero  in  education.  Then,  one  after  an- 
otlier,  normal  schools  were  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Massachusetts  had  a  great 
influence  over  the  other  States,  notably  New  York, 
aiul  after  a  prolonged  struggle  a  normal  school 
was  established  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.*  Three 
hundred  academies  in  the  Empire  State  fought 
tooth  and  nail  againi^t  the  founding  of  this 
school;  their  cry  was:  "We  are  sufficient  for  all 
these  things;  we  can  train  teachers."  But  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  the  new  idea  grew,  because  it 
was  true;  because  people  began  to  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  the  common  school  meant  the 
perpetuity  of  the  republic. 

Tho  establishment  of  norma]  schools  waa  the 
first  great  step  in  the  forward  movement  of  the 
"^  •  David  p.  Pane,  priucipal 
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common -school  system ;  it  meant  better  teaching. 
All  the  normal  schools  of  the  TJuit€Hi  States  took 
their  pattern  from  the  schools  established  by 
Horace  Mann.  The  first  normal  school  of  which 
a  woman  was  principal  was  founded  in  St.  Louis, 
Anna  C,  Brackett,  graduate  of  the  Framingham 
Normal  School,  being  at  one  time  its  efficient  head. 
The  early  period  of  the  common  schools  was  one 
of  chaos,  of  dim  ideas,  of  glimmerings,  of  flicker- 
iugs;  the  people  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  common  schools.  The  idea  of  expense 
frightened  the  people;  the  opposition,  as  I  have 
said,  of  private  institutions  was  great,  and  colleges 
and  nniversities,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  had  little  or  no  sympathy  for 


The  second  period  of  the  commoti  schools  may  period  of  ore«id- 
be  called  the  period  of  organization,  the  building  z«tion, 
of  schoolhonses,  organizing  systems  of  education, 
making  courses  of  study,  grading  scbools,  getting  nil 
the  machinery  necessary  for  effective  school-work. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  groping  after  means  Better  aetliodt. 
and  methods  of  teaching;   a  strong   suspicion  of 
something  better   was  aroused  in   the  minds  of 
people  and  teachers.   The  evolution  of  the  common-  j 

school  system  covers  a  period  of  less  than  sixty  ^^^| 

years;  in  Illinois,  less  than  forty  years;  and  in  the  ^^^| 

South  it  has  been  organized  since  the  war.  ^^^| 

The  rapid  growtli  and  development  of  the  com-  common  kIiooi,  ■ 
mon-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  noeennineprmlnstrt 
equal  ill  all  history :  born  of  the  people,  supported 
and  nourished  by  the  people,  it  has  steadily  made 
:ts  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  has  be- 
come an  absolute  necessity  in  the  growth  and  per- 
petuity of  our  political  institiitiojis, 
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I  In  the  Old  World,  where  pnblic  schools,  not 
cMtroi«<  common  schools,  have  been  eetablUhed,  the  Bjetem 
is  entirely  controlled  by  central  power,  by  the  min- 
ister of  education,  by  one  intelligeDce,  to  which 
everything  is  Biibordinate.  There  are  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  organization,  and  a  great 
saving  of  time,  to  appeariknces,  in  such  a  plan  of 
centml  jn>wer.  The  aathorily,  for  instance,  of  the 
cultoB-minister  reaches  every  school  in  Prussia;  ho 
can  determine  the  text-books,  the  couree  of  study, 
and  the  method;  but  in  our  country  we  h&ve  no 
central  system.  The  citizens  of  eachschool-district, 
the  citizens  of  a  city,  have  absolute  control  over 
their  schools;  there  is  no  domination  from  the 
centre;  even  the  State  assumes  very  little  control 
of  the  schools,  outside  of  enabling  acts,  and  limi- 
tations in  the  matter  of  time  and  general  subjects 
of  study.  This  is  probably  the  best  illustration  in 
all  history  of  true  democratic  growth.  What  the 
?*^*?'?"ir  schools  are,  their  value  in  education  in  the  distriot, 
is  determined  by  the  people  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  two  adjacent  districta,  one  may  have  escellent 
schools  and  the  schools  of  the  other  be  in  a 
very  inferior  condition.  This,  superficially  con- 
sidered, would  argue  the  superiority  of  a  central 
system;  but  the  democratic  mode  of  growth  is 
from  within,  and  admits  greater  possibilities  than 
any  other  plan. 
Bdraucntlc  A  central  system  easily  becomes  fixed.     For  in- 

"10118™^'  ^'""^0  to-day  the  schools  of  Germany,  pedagogi- 
cally  speaking,  are  far  better  than  the  schools  of 
the  United  States;  in  fifty  years  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  will  exceed  in  value  the  schools  of 
all  the  world,  because  our  plan  tends  to  originality 
Snd  to  research — it  brings  out  the  beat  in  all.    With 
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I  its  defects,  the  common  school  of  the  Uuited 
States  stands,  to-day,  as  incomparably  the  noblest 
and  best  institution  on  earth.  It  has  accomplished 
vast  results;  the  common-school  system  is  the  heart 
of  the  republic.  But  the  high  accomplishment  has 
not  been  through  methods  of  teaching  or  subjecta 
taught:  it  has  consisted  principally  in  the  great 
social  factor, — the  mingling,  blending,  and  fusing 
of  all  classes  of  society. 

It  is,  then,  for  every  thoughtful  person  to  con- wiuit remaini  to 
sider  with  the  greatest  care  tlie  present  situation  of  **  '^s' 
the  common-school  system,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  make  it  better.     To  this  subject  I  invite  your 
attention.     What  has  been  done  and  what  remains 
to  be  done?     Viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  growth  of  a  great  central  idea,  of  the  partial 
realization  of  a  divine  inspiration,  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  United  States  is  exalted  in 
the  highest  degree.     But  when  we  consider  what 
is  to  be  done,  we  can  see  plainly  that  we  have  made 
small  beginning;  that  the  common  school  is  still 
in  its  swaddling-clothes;  that  it  has  been  started;  ^"'■"'"1  thecom- 
that  the  best  and  most  favorable  criticism  that  can  tem. 
be  made  upon  it  is,  that  it  can  be  made  far  better 
than  it  now  is;  that  it  must  be  made  better;  that 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, — the  salvation  of  all 
the  children. 

Democracy  means  the  responsibility  of  all  for  uck  of  faith  m 
each;  the  common  school  is  the  direct  exposition  "'"'"'"^™°' 
of  this  fundamental  principle;  common  education 
is  the  means  of  freedom.  The  children  of  to-day 
are  in  our  hands;  whatever  we  do  for  them  will  b 
the  future.  Our  lack  of  faith  in  this  direction  i 
the  greatest  infidelity.  To  use  a  common  illustra- 
tion: a  Kentucky  farmer  will  look  at  a  hundred 
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colts  and  say,  "  I  will  train  every  one  of  them  to 
beeome  a  ueefiil  horse."  We  look  at  the  children 
and  decide  that  we  can  eave  but  a  few  of  them; 
that  many  of  them  must  become  criminals,  many 
of  them  a  bui'deu  upon  society;  thut  many  of 
them  will  enhance  vice,  and  put  barriers  in  the 
way  of  our  political  institutions.  We  must  believe 
that  we  can  save  enerij  child.  The  citizen  should 
say  in  hie  heart:  "  I  await  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  from  the  teaching  of  the  common  schools  of 
America." 

The  foundations  of  the  great  American  ayatem 
of  education  into  democracy  have  been  laid  by 
devoted  patriots.  The  people  believe  in  the  com- 
mon echool.  The  neceBsniy  organizations  are  now 
ready  for  a  great  advance;  the  line  of  progress  ia 
plainly  before  us;  that  line  ts  parallel  with  the 
great  lines  of  progress  in  this  century  that  have 
been  marked  by  searching,  prolonged  investigation, 
and  profound  study — study  that  has  eonipelled  the 
natural  forces  to  yield  themBelves  to  the  service  of 
man. 

(1)  The  same  kind  of  study,  the  same  wisdom, 
earnestnesa,  and  zeal,  must  be  given  to  the  study 
of  the  being  that  "  God  made  a  little  lower  than 
Himself," — the  child.  Already  careful  investiga- 
tions in  child  life  are  being  made  by  humanity- 
loving  BoientiatB  all  over  the  civilized  world;  won- 
derful results  are  at  hand. 

(2)  The  conditions  must  be  discovered  and 
applied,  by  which  every  child  may  be  developed 
into  the  full  stature  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 
All  sciences  have  been  reformed,  and  some,  revo- 
lutionized within  a  few  years;  means  for  the 
j^enaine  study  of  history  have  been  multiplied' 
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terfttiire,  sweet,  pure,  aud  goodj  is  made  accessi- 
ble to  every  child;  art  witli  its  treasures  stands 
ready  to  lielp.  Compared  with  the  paucity  of 
means  of  even  fifty  years  ago,  the  supply  is  un- 
limited. 

(3)  The  conditions  of  knowledge  and  action 
must  be  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
being.  This  adaptation,  general  aud  individual, 
is  called  method,  the  essential  factor  in  the  art  of 
educating. 

Ho  subject  of  inquiry,  study,  and  investigJi-TneKiaieet 
tion  is  comparable  to  the  science  of  the  soul  and  eSneatton. 
the  laws  of  its  developmeut.  This  is  the  science 
of  education,  the  science  that  comprehends  all 
sciences.  Like  all  other  sciences,  if  we  except 
mathematics,  there  is  an  infinity  of  knowledge 
yet  to  be  found  in  this  comprehensive  science. 
Progress  in  education  means  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  education  and  its  application  ;  it 
means  that  teachers  must  be  educated,  cultured, 
and  trained  into  the  most  important  of  all  pro- 
fessions. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  one  precious 
thing  on  earth — the  freedom  of  the  soul,  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization-,  the  happiness  of  man  ? 
I  answer,  first  of  all,  tradition  and  its  methods. 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence of  tradition.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  education  and  heredity,  hut  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  draw  it  between  tradition  and 
original  personal  power.  We  are  at  best  creatures tmoeaee of  ti 
of  tradition,  controlled  by  the  past,  often  bound  **°^ 
hand  and  foot  by  the  fixed  habits  of  mankind; 
and  this  influence  is  dominant  to-day  in  our  public 
schools. 
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The  methoda  of  the  few,  in  their  control  of  the 
Diuny,  still  govern  our  public  schools,  and  to  *, 
great  degree  determine  their  mauagemeut:  the 
method  of  the  prison,  torture,  police,  and  stand- 
ing army  survives  in  corporal  punishment;  the 
method  of  bribery, — in  reward  and  prize  giving. 
Both  of  these  immoral  methoda  are  absolutely  use- 
less; Ihey  are  the  outcome  of  quantity  teaching 
and  the  makeshifts  of  unskilled  teachers.  Given 
devoted  trained  teachers,  together  with  right  sur- 
roiindinga  and  the  right  educative  work,  there  is 
absolutely  no  necessity  for  cither  corporal  punish- 
ment or  the  bribery  of  rewards. 

The  method  of  mystery  still  exercises  its  fearful 
power,^the  inoculated  belief  that  there  is  some- 
thing occult  and  mysteriouB  in  knowledge.  The 
height  of  art  ia  its  simplicity,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  art  of  teaching.  What  I  mean  by  the 
control  of  mystery  is  illnstrated  by  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  education.  Let  a  teacher  in  a 
country  school  teach  that  which  a  farmer  most 
needs  upon  the  farm, — practical  chemistry;  let 
him  teach  soil,  physics,  meteorology,  zoology  of 
the  insects  that  infest  his  crops;  let  him  teach 
arithmetic  sensibly  by  measuring  and  weighing, — 
and  the  farmers  would  call  an  indignation  meeting 
and  put  out  a  man  holding  and  teaching  such  new- 
fangled notions.  By  learning  they  mean  aomo 
mysterioua  process  foreign  to  them.  It  does  not 
readily  enter  their  minds  that  that  which  ia  most 
practical  is  most  logical,  and  that  the  old  teaching 
of  quantity,  the  mysterioua  pedantry  of  the  school- 
teacher, who  is  supposed  to  know  so  much,  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  and  should  hold  the  same  place 
in  the  world  of  affairs  as  the  sickle  and  the  scythe. 
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I  have  used  the  farmer  simply  aa  anillnstrationTj;!^ 
the  same  false  ideas  pervade  all  societ;  to  the  det-isti 
riment  of  edueatiou.  The  chemistry  needed  in 
the  kitchen,  the  physiology  that  pertains  to  health, 
the  phjBical  training  that  develops  a  sound  body, 
the  higtoty  and  civics  essential  to  citizenship,  the 
necessity  of  practical  ethics,  the  relation  of  Laud- 
work  to  the  brain  and  to  true  success,  are  little 
appreciated;  while  memorizing  a  jumble  of  words, 
grammar  that  will  scarcely  be  used  for  lack  of 
thought,  a  mastery  of  that  incubus  upon  English 
education — the  intricacies  of  unphonetic  spelling, 
are  the  idola  of  the  people,  and,  alae !  of  the 
majority  of  teachers. 

The  aristocratic  idea  of  charity  is  still  a  potent  MiUsr 
influence  in  education.  Our  school  system  ''^S^'^^^ty 
as  charity  schools, — <:faarity  schools  such  as  the 
VolksBchule  of  Germany.  Mar.y  wealthy  peopio 
who  have  the  traditional  or  poiTenu  feeling  of 
(dass  distinction  look  to-day  upon  the  common- 
flchool  system  as  a  charity,  and  hold  that  thero 
should  be  one  education  for  rich  children  and 
another  for  the  poor;  that  the  children  of  the  rich 
should  not  mingle  with  and  be  contaminated  by 
the  children  of  the  poor.  I  have  had  much  to  do 
with  both  classes,  and  I  wish  to  say  here  that  in 
my  contact  with  the  poorest  children  I  have  found 
SB  much  of  intriusic  morality  and  vigorous  mental 
\  wer  in  them  as  in  rich  children;  this  false  idea 
of  contamination  is  bom  of  the  past,  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  old-time  aristocratic  idea  of  separation 
and  isolation.  In  a  good  school,  with  excellent 
.teachers  and  the  right  surroundings,  there  is  no 
more  danger  of  contamination  than  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  ordinary  home  and  class  environment  of 
child  ran. 

The  other  day  I  heard  an  excellent  lecture  from 
the  distingnished  gnperiotendent  of  schools  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  in  which  he  urged  hotter  things 
for  the  children — more  of  science,  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  of  history.  A  gentleman  stepped 
upon  the  platform  to  thank  him  for  his  lecture,  at 
the  same  time  remarking,  "  What  you  say  is  well 
enough  for  the  rich,  but  it  is  not  for  the  poor."  I 
would  uot  repeat  this  saying  if  it  did  not  so  well 
voice  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  of  people,  who 
hold  that  there  must  be  one  system  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor;  that  the  common  school  is  a 
charity,  and  must  be  governed  accordingly.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  old  traditioual  idea  that  has 
done  its  work  so  effectively  in  the  past,  stultifying 
the  reason,  and  suppressing  the  soul. 

When  in  American  society  classes  become  per- 
manent, and  the  children  of  these  classes  are  edu- 
cated in  separate  schools,  the  doom  of  the  Republic 
is  sealed.  There  can  be  no  separated  classes  in  a 
republic;  the  life-blood  of  a  republic  must  stream 
from  the  ground  up;  there  can  be  no  stratified 
society. 

No  child, no  citizen  of  a  republic,  can  be  educat- 
ed into  citizenship  outside  of  the  common  school ; 
the  common  school  i:  not  a  charity;  it  is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  child,  and  common  eduea- 
Hon  is  the  imperative  duty  of  evert/  community. 
On  a  lower  plane  we  may  look  at  universal  intelli- 
gence as  the  one  means  for  the  preservation  of  the 
republic;  society,  in  order  to  preserve  itself,  mnst 
develop  the  highest  character  in  every  child. 

The  charity  idea  obtains  largely  among  manu- 
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&cturers  and  people  who  depend  upon  laborers  and  chiiiiunity  ua 

Bervants.     I  once  tiilked  with  a  gentleman  upon  a  mjimiactBrlne. 

religiouH  subject ;   he  seemed   to   be  imbued,  or 

thought  he  wae,  with  the  spirit  of  Christ;  he  was 

a  nail -manufacturer.    When  I  spoke  to  blm  about 

the   education   of   his   employea,  suggesting  that 

they  should  have  better  opportunities  for  personal 

improvement,  he  said ;  "  But  that  would  spoil  them 

as  laborers.     I   must  huve  employes;  there  must 

be  a  class  of  workers."    This  Christian  gentleman 

was  entirely  willing  to  suppress  human  souIb  in 

the  interest  of  nails. 

The  method  of  quantity  teaching  is  without TbemethodDf 
doubt  the  most  prominent.  You  will  remember  j^*^^'  ^'^^' 
what  I  have  said  of  this  method :  that  its  means  are 
the  most  effective  in  keeping  children  from  any- 
thing like  a  search  for  the  truth,  and  from  a  reali- 
zation of  their  own  liberty — the  method  of  text- 
books, page  learning,  per-cent  examinations,  with 
all  the  countless  devices  and  means  which  serve  to 
make  quantity  learning  the  end  and  aim  of  educa- 
tion. 

When  the  common  school  was  founded  there  was  .j 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  or  belief  in  a  science  of  nwHwea  tc 
education.  Most  of  our  teachers  took  their  patterns  "'*'"='  •■  «'!''<:»- 
from  England,  where  at  that  time  the  discoveries 
of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  had  kindled  no  life. 
The  old  methods  naturally  took  the  field,  and  held 
their  ground,  and,  alas  !  still  hold.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  firm  believers  in  quan- 
tityi  they  insist  that  their  children  shall  "  go  over," 
*  go  through,"  but  particularly  shall  "  finish." 
They  measure  education  by  the  yard  and  weigh  it 
^  the  pound.  The  people  of  to-day  are  the  people 
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of  yeaterday,  their  fixed  ideaa  the  inheritance  of 
their  teachers'  teachers. 

The  colleges  demand  qnantity  ;  they  do  not  ask 
applicants,  "  Who  are  you  '(  What  have  you  done  ? 
What  cau  you  do  ?"  But,  "  How  many  pages  have 
you  leanied  ?  Uave  you  reivd  Virgil  ?  Xenophon? 
Homer  ?    Oome  in  and  learn  Home  more  words." 

The  strongest  indication  that  quantity  teaching 
IB  in  the  ascendancy  is  the  profound  disbelief  of  the 
jieople  in  anything  like  a  science  of  education.  I 
have  not  time  to  prove  that  there  is  a  science  of 
education.  If,  however,  there  is  no  sunh  science, 
then  all  the  other  sciouces  are  myths  and  delusions, 
Science  is  organized  knowledge  of  law;  and  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  science  of  education  is  to  deny  that 
the  development  of  human  beings  is  governed  by 
law. 

Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  while  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Privy  Council,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee,  was  asked  to  support  a 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  ped- 
agogics in  universities.  "There  are  no  principles 
of  education,"  said  this  child  of  tradition.  Loss 
thau  fifteen  years  ago  a  distinguished  head  of  a 
great  university  declared  that  all  there  is  to  peda- 
atown  K'>pi<'s  could  be  learned  in  an  hour  and  a  half!  It 
is  well  for  me  to  say  here,  that  the  gentleman  has 
changed  his  mind  most  decidedly;  indeed,  he  is  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  so-called  new  education. 
cbiirof  Colleges  did  not  recognize  this  science  until  with- 
in a  few  years.  The  first  Professor  of  Pedagogics 
in  America,  Miss  Bibb,  was  appointed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  within  a  few  years. 

The  substantial  disbelief  in  a  science  of  educa- 
tion, and    the    almost  universal  indifference    in 
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regard  to    it,  lias  one  cause,  and   that  cause  i$  Qaantit;  teicnine 


quantity  teaching;  the  stimulus  to  the  drudgery  J'^^JJ^^J" 
is  the   -' —    —   "-   '-^    — '-""      ' 


rewards  and  prizes, 
teacher  with  a  cousnience,  an  artist  teacher,  can- 
not do  such  menial  service:  it  would  be  like  requir- 
ing a  Raphael  to  paint  a  board  fence.  If  quantity 
teaching  is  ideal  teaching,  then  the  plainest  deduc- 
tion is,  there  is  no  science  of  education. 

By  fur  the  greatest  harrier  to  making  the  com- 
mon school  what  it  should  and  can  be,  by  no  meana 
springs  from  active  opposition  to  the  system  or  from 
the  patronage  and  pulls  of  pot-bouse  politicians: 
the  greatest  barrier  is  the  profound  indifference  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  in  regard  to  the  possi/iil- 
ities  of  radical  improvement.  This  indifference  has 
been  enhanced  until  within  a  few  years  by  the  iu-  J 

flaence  of  colleges  and  universities,  in  which  qitan-  \ 

tity  instruction  has  had  full  swing.    The  average  Memiwr  o(  ■        I 
o£  a  school  board  often  fancies  that  be  !!L„'^,  ,,^.„ 


)  ia  the  quantity  standard,  acquired  in  hia 
own  education,  which  he  rigidly  enforces,  crushing 
every  effort  toward  quality  work.* 

The  social  and  political  standing  of  teachers 
indicates  the  general  depreciation  of  anything  like 
a  science  of  education  or  an  art  of  teaching.  When 
a  discussion  of  an  educational  question  is  provoked, 
that  of  "fads,"  for  instance,  the  opinions  of  edu- 
cators are  not  generally  invited;  quantity  teaching 
has  instructed  every  citizen  iu  the  exact  needs  of 
the  schools — quantity  is  the  standard  of  judgment, 
and  the  "3  K's"  limit  the  education  of  freemen!! 

"  "  We  have  excellent  schools  find  do  inconipeteot  teach- 
ers" exposes  Ihe  aliLudnrd  of  education  on  the  part  of  an 
iDCOmpetent  member  of  a  school  board. 
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Tlie  people  generally  have  never  felt  the  quick- 
ening power  of  scientific  teaching:  tbey  believe 
joiai.  that  their  children  must  submit  to  the  aatne  pro- 

V  cess  that  they  have  endui-ed;  they  judge  teachers  by 

their  power  to  go  over  the  most  ground  thoroughly. 
To  them  there  is  no  need  of  a  science  of  education, 
and  ffom  the  quantity  standpoint  this  judgment  is 
perfectly  logical.  Scientific  teaching  means  quality 
of  mental  action ;  it  means  the  shortest  line  of  re- 
sistance in  the  advance  toward  truth ;  it  means  the 
development  of  mental  and  moral  power — a  power 
that  comprehends  conditions  and  overcomes  ob- 
stacles. I  repeat,  profound  public  indifference 
and  an  alarming  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  education  are  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  progress. 

Quality  is  freedom.     Let  the  quality  of  mental 
""'"'  action  be  right,  quantity  will  take  care  of  itself. 

''  The  principal  cause  of  so  many  dullards  is  quantity 

H  teaching.    Quantity  teaching  is  strongly  intrenched 

■  by  incompetency.    An  imperative  demand  for  sci- 

H  entific  teaching  would  throw  large  numbers  of 

I  present   school    incumbents   out    of    business,   or 

W  make  them  burn  the  midnight  oil  to  an  extent 

hitherto  unheard  of. 
Qnantitr  teBctine     The  quantity  plan  is  the  politician's  opportunity. 
the  poUticiaD-»     t^Yte  gj^^^  p^yg  jj||jj.g  ^oDgy  Iqj.  gchools  than  for 

any  other  purpose,  except  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
poorhonses,  and  criminal  courts;  the  schools  pre- 
sent the  most  places  to  fill  with  "friends,"  whose 
acquirements,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the  lowest  order. 
Thousands  of  girls  without  culture,  with  very 
deficient  edncation,  manage,  after  repeated  trials, 
to  pass  cram  examinations  met  by  quantity  drills — 
examinations  that  are  no  tests  whatever  of  ability 
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10  teach.    These  Bame  girls,  the  daughters,  friends, 

a&d  relatives  of  ward  polittciaos  with  a  pull,  are 

pat  in  charge  of  fifty  or  more  immortal  sonls,  to 

repeat  as  best  they  may  the  wretched  process  of 

qoantity  teaching.     Very  few  men  remain  in  the 

profeseion  on  acconnt  of  the  low  salaries,  the  pre- 

carioDsness  of  positions,   the   catering  to  public  ] 

opinioD,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  demand  for  fawning  ] 

yassalage  by  corrupt  or  ignorant  political  bosses. 

The  evolution  of  democracy  mast  needs  have  its  B„nOT»  •(  «(■•- 
horrors;  patriots  will  bear,  and  at  the  same  time«ri'i>:eToioa««. 
Btrive  to  overcome,  them.  But  the  culmination  of 
horrors  is  to  place  the  interests  of  innocent  children 
in  the  hands  of  expediency  politicians.  Let  them 
steal  pnblic  money,  rob  treasuries,  and  enrich  them- 
selves by  boodle;  but  in  the  name  of  High  Heaven 
let  them  keep  their  corrupt  hands  away  from  the 
priceless  treasures  of  home  and  the  dearest  hopes 
of  the  future. 

Although  the  initial  battle  for  the  common 
school  has  been  fought  and  won,  still  it  has  csuuBtB  icbwa. 
many  open  and  secret  enemies.  Who  are  they? 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
in  our  republic,  to-day,  who  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  common  school  but  is  its  warm 
supporter.  If  there  is  one,  I  have  never  seen  him 
nor  her.  First,  the  opponents  of  the  common 
school  are  those  who  were  bom  and  bred  out- 
side of  the  atmosphere  of  liberty,  who  have  had 
environment  and  traditions  that  compel  them  to 
believe  as  they  do.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  most  influential  newcomers,  whose  education 
has  been  received  in  Hurroundings  entirely  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  which  the  common 
school  is  the  main  buttress,  did  believe  in  onr  gys- 
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tern  of  BchooU.    Tliejr  are  honestly  opposed  to  the 
aystem,  and  should  be  respected  for  their  honest; 
and  met  by  honest  argument. 
The   fandamental   method   of  the  Old   World 

education  is  isoliiliun;  it  is  supported  by  no  par- 
ticnlar  party  nor  sect;  the  people  educated  in  this 
method  believe  in  it  from  their  habit  of  life  and 
the  tradition  of  ages.  Why  should  they  understand 
the  genius  of  American  liberty  ?  Why  should 
those  who  have  become  habituated  to  class  educa- 
tion believe  that  the  stratification  of  American 
society  into  fixed  classee  means  sure  death  to  the 
republic  and  the  future  hopes  of  democracy? 
Glass  education  means  that  the  children  of  one 
class  would  become  indoctrinated  with  the  opin- 
ions, political  and  religious,  of  other  claases;  that 
fixed  beliefs  would  become  unsettled. 

So  far  as  l.lie  destruction  of  these  fixed  ideas  ia 
concerned,  the  argument  is  logical:  the  common 
school  destroys  caste,  makes  democrats,  anni- 
hilates the  domination  of  the  few;  but  so  far  as 
religion  pure  and  nndefiled  is  concerned,  the  in- 
ference cannot  be  sustained.  Forty-seven  hoars 
for  teaching  and  training  in  the  family  per 
week;  twelve  hours  of  the  holy  Sabbatli  for  wor- 
ship in  church,  Sunday-school,  and  at  home;  and 
twenty-five  hours  of  mixed  society  life  under  guid- 
ance in  the  public  gchoola:  is  it  possible  that  the 
strong  tenets  of  any  religion  can  be  overcome  in  a 
community  where  religion  is  never  mentioned,  hut 
continually  practised  ?  Of  all  places  in  the  world 
where  children  can  practise  religion,  the  school  is 
the  most  favorable:  here  are  the  weak,  the  poor, — 
yes,  the  vicioiis;  they  come  for  help,  "Ue  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous."     School  ia  the 
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place  for  (/oiHj,  not  preaching,  rigliteousnesa.    No,  Common  Khwn 
the  purpose  of  the  opponents  of  the   common  J|^*^y''5^J^^_ 
school  is  not  to  teach  religion,  bat  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  aristocratic  power,  by  isolation  and  tbe 
consequent  maintenance  of  distinct  clasBea, 

The    marvelous    growth    of    the    fnudamentalwondertni 
democratic  idea— the  common  Bchool— is  unparal-^^'^'^J^j 
leled  in  history.     The  traditional  plan  of  private,  system, 
class  and  sectarian  education  has  been  overturned. 
The  proposition  to  give  every  child  a  good  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  community  and  state 
has  been  established  upon  a  permanent  basis  by 
the  votes  of  the  people.     Millions  of  money  are 
freely  given   every   year   for  common  education; 
open  and  direct  opposition,  that  marked  the  early 
stages,  is  becoming  less  and  less.     Glorious  as  this 
work  is,  it  is  but  the  foundation  for  the  super- 
structure, the   initial   step   to  improvements   in- 
finitely better. 

The  progress  of  the  common  schoolimperaiiveh/'^''"^'''^' 
demands  ths  application  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. The  methods  of  quantity  instruction  have 
reached  their  utmost  limits;  the  time  for  quality 
teaching  has  fully  come.  What  stands  in  the  way  ? 
First  of  all,  the  profound  indilference  of  j)itelli- 
gent  peo])le  in  regard  to  better  teachers  and  teach- 
ing, an  indifference  resting  upon  an  obstinate 
disbelief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  is  a  product  of  quautity  teaching,  from  which 
are  derived  the  prevailing  standards  of  intellectual 
mensuration.  The  results  of  this  indifference  are: 
the  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of  children  of  the 
BO-called  better  classes  from  the  common  school, 
and  a  growing  tendency  to  put  it  into  the  cate- 
gory of  eleemosynary  institutions.     We  hear  much 
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adverse  criticism  in  regard  to  private  Bectarian 
Bchoola,  while  little  or  nothing  ie  eaid  about  the 
etiil  greater  number  of  children  isolated  from  the 
masees  in  education  by  rich  parents.  The  reason 
for  withdrawing  children  from  the  common  schools 
is  that  they  are  not  good  enough :  this  reason 
oftbeseeins  valid.  It  would  be  so  indeed  if  the  sole 
cause  of  the  defects  in  the  common  ecboola  was 
not  the  indifference  of  the  very  people  who  want 
better  schools  than  the  public  affords. 

Further,  whatever  duties  the  body  politic  neg- 
lects become  the  prey  and  spoil  of  the  pot-house 
politician.  Many  of  the  common  schools  in  this 
republic  are  managed  and  controlled  by  a  class 
of  spoil  mongers  who  do  not  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  eiiucution,  who  indeed  do  not  care  what  becomes 
of  the  schools  if  their  patronage  is  not  touched. 
Their  prey  is  the  innocent  little  ones;  they  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  republic. 
ithooa.  If  any  business  in  the  world,  any  railroad,  bank, 
store,  or  manufactory,  were  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  (?)  that  obtain  in  the  management 
of  schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  in  many 
small  districts,  hopeless  bankruptcy  would  be  the 
anpertitteiiimti.  inevitable  result.  Superintendents  are  too  seldom 
chosen  for  professional  skill  or  executive  ability, 
and  when  they  are,  the  school  hoards  take  away  from 
them  every  vital  influence  that  would  make  them 
efficient  managers.  The  vast  majority  of  teachers 
have  not  the  slightest  profsssional  training  or  the 
Zxptrts rcqnircd  /nintest  idea  of  the  science  of  education;  thus 
tk«worwr«cept°  I"'"'*''''?  cram  ia  the  rule,  and  quality  teaching 
the  exception.  Every  other  business  in  the  world 
requires  experts  but  the  care  of  immortal  souls  !  I 
The  great-hearted  city  of  Chicago  pours  out  sii 
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millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  ita  schools ;  but  there  chioeii  giYtt 
is  little  or  no  question  of  whether'tbe  money  shall  «.ooo,ooo  yeirix 
be  spent  for  sulfation  or  patronage,  for  one  per  ""  *"*" 
cent  dividend  or  &  thousand.     I.et  teachers  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  ilistne  art  of  teaching,  and 
a  commanding  halt  is  heard  from  authority.     ^^^ztttHtyatnt 
experts  examine  tbe  cramming  methods  that  form  utr  tMcUac. 
the  bulk  of  most  school-work  and  condemn  them, 
the  result  is  a  prolonged  howl  of  indignation  from 
the  school-boards,  public  teachers,  and  often  from 
acbool  periodicals.      The  rule  is  that   the  great- 
est popular  satisfaction  is  evinced  for  the  poorest 
school  system. 
Whether  from  design  or  not,  the  indifference  of  inaiHerenc*  oi 


QesB  of  supervision,  and  the 

fnrnlBh  the  best  possible  means  of  degrading  the '«"*""«  »n"i« 

oommon  school,  putting  it  upon  a  charitj  basis, 

weaning  intelligent  people  from  all  active  interest 

and  sympathy,  and  leading  to  the  downfall  of  the 

most  precious   institution  which  was  ever  eatab- 

liahed  by  a  free  people. 

I  have  not  overdrawn  the  indictment.  There  j 
are  beautiful  streaks  of  light  everywhere  amid  the 
general  Jarkness  of  unprofessional  teaching,  prov- 
ing beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  can  make 
every  common  school  a  perfect  means  of  develop- 
ing true  manhood  and  womanhood.  An  effective 
school  means  an  educated,  cultured,  trained,  de- 
voted teacher.  To-day  in  most  communities  there 
is  very  little  disGrimination  between  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  poor  one ;  too  often  the  latter  has 
a  marked  advantage.  There  is  not  a  coin  small 
enough,  ever  stampEd  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  pcor  teacher;  there  is  not  gold 
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GDOugh  in  the  mines  of  the  world  to  meaeure  El 
Tiine  of  a  Koaa  value  of  a  teacher  who  lil'U  the  eoiila  of  children 
to  the  true  dignity  of  life  and  living.  Put  such 
teachers  in  the  slums  of  our  groat  dties,  supply 
thorn  with  every  necessary  meaua,  and  we  would 
■e-soon  find  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
*  a  ton  of  cure."  The  right  teaching,  the  possible 
tcaciiing,  would  diminish  the  attendance  upon 
bridewellB,  prisons,  reformatories,  almshouses,  lu- 
natic asylums;  would  lessen  tlie  number  of  voters 
that  can  be  bought  and  take  away  the  following 
of  corrupt  politieianB;  would  insure  the  perpetuity 
of  the  republic,  the  hope  of  humanity.  What 
stauds  in  the  way  ?  The  indifference,  the  lethargy, 
the  lack  of  active  interest,  on  the  pari  of  the  good, 
noble  men  and  women. 
>'Uttu  tuoncbt  Nothing  will  reach  the  hearts  of  fathers  and 

•*""  "jfrtnea-  "^'^'''ifii's  '■''^  ^^^  prospect  of  better  things  for  their 
precious  little  children;  yet  many  a  mother,  who 
would  die  for  the  sum  of  her  earthly  treasures, — 
her  little  ones,— never  gives  a  thought  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  exulted  life  for  chUdron  by  meana 
of  better  education. 

The  time  has  come,  the  hour  is  here,  when  the 
loving  sympathy  that  so  richly  abounds  for 
charity,  for.the  saving  of  beings  who  are  lost  from 
neflect,  must  be  turned  upon  the  infinite  possl- 
bilities  of  child  nurture  and  growth. 
1  for  the  ^  ^^^^  argued  that  the  inetBciency  of  our  com- 
vorid.  mon  schools  is  owing  to  the  traditional  methods 
that  have  been  the  effective  means  of  keeping  the 
masses  in  Bubjection  through  the  long  ages  of 
human  history.  God  has  made  America  the 
BChoolhouae  of  the  world—nay,  its  hospital:  to 
our  land  have  come  a  vast  multitude,  marred  and 
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scarred  by  the  eelliahness  of  the  few;  hero  thoy 
bring  the  wounds  of  tyranny.  They  have  come  to 
be  healed:  let  them  come.  But  we  who  are  im- 
bued with  the  genius  of  freedom,  we  who  hava 
fought  under  Old  Glory,  niuet  heal  these  wounds, 
most  quicken  stagnant  blood,  and  revive  despair- 
ing hearts  by  a  breath  of  sweet  liberty.  We  must 
do  it,  I  say,  else  our  republic  dies,  and  with  it  the 
hopes  of  freedom  for  centuries. 

Let  us  welcome  all  religions;  let  ns  freely  ac- Perfect  toicra- 
cord  to  all  believers  the  right  to  worship  God  as  """■ 
they  please,  and,  disbelievers,  to  deny  His  exist- 
ence; but  we  dare  not,  must  not,  allow  the  meth- 
ods of  aristocracy  to  ruin  all  we  hold  dear. 

"  Who  possesses  the  youth,  possesses  the  future,"  "wiioposKiief 
sounds  in  our  ears.  Who  should  possesB  the  youth  ? ""'  ^"^  p"' 
Not  the  aristocracy,  with  its  long  record  in  human  fntnre." 
Bubjection  and  slavery.  No  party,  no  creed,  should 
possess  the  future.  The  truth,  and  the  truth  alone, 
should  possess  the  youth:  "the  truth  that  shall 
make"  His  children  "  free;"  the  truth  of  the  eter- 
nal, loving  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  Who  posgesses 
the  truth  in  its  richness  and  fulness  ?  None  in  the 
past.  Who  have  applied  it  ?  Let  prisons,  dun- 
geons, torture,  poverty,  woe,  misery,  and  the  outer 
darkness  of  ignorance  answer.  We  may  hold  a  pure  ^' 
religion,  we  may  respect  each  other's  opinions,  we 
may  have  the  perfect  tolerance  of  universal  lovo, 
but  while  we  know  that  the  path  of  progress  has 
been  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  theories,  we  dare 
not  fetter  the  souls  of  children  with  a  fixed  and 
implicit  belief  in  any  theory.  We  must  believe 
that  there  is  truth  enough  and  power  enough  and 
love  enough  to  carry  the  bread  of  life  to  every 
hungry  and  needy  soul.     The  methods  of  aristoc- 
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racy  have  not  done  this,  and  cannot  do  it;  but  the 
perfect  love  born  into  the  world  upon  the  hills  of 
Palestine,  when  applied,  can  do  it, — the  love  that  is 
filled  with  the  sweet  gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  respects  all  rights  of 
parents  as  sacred,  except  the  right  to  deprive  a 
child  of  a  good  education;  it  never  compels  a  parent 
to  send  a  child  to  the  cooimou  school;  it  might  in 
the  interests  of  self-preservation,  bnt  it  does  not. 
Every  parent  should  be  left  perfectly  tree  in  the 
choice  of  a  school  for  his  children. 

Attractive  is  far  more  powerful  than  compulsory 
education.  The  common  school  can  be  made  the 
heat  school,  in  every  respect,  in  the  world.  Every- 
thiug  is  ready  to  this  end,  except  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  introdnction  of  scientific  teaching.  The 
organization  is  ready,  the  buildings  have  been 
erected,  the  money  is  paid :  that  which  awaits  is 
the  method  of  democracy, — that  edncatioii  which 
shall  set  the  souls  of  children  free. 

It  is  no  dream  or  illusory  vision,  the  realization 
of  a  common  school,  perfect  in  its  appointments, 
with  the  mcuus  for  the  highest  and  .beat  education 
at  hand.  All  is  ready  when  the  people  are  ready 
to  move,  to  demand  that  the  methods  of  quantity 
shall  go,  and  the  methods  of  quality  shitll  come. 
Unrealized  poEsibllities  of  human  growth  are  the 
infinite  line  of  march. 

A  school  should  be  a  model  home,  a  complete 
ity  and  embryonic  democracy.  How  ?  you 
ask.  Again  I  answer,  by  putting  into  every  school- 
room an  educated,  cultured,  trained,  devoted,  child- 
loving  teacher,  a  teacher  imbued  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education,  and  »  zealous,  enthusi- 
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astic  applicant  of  its  principles.    Where  eball  we 

find  sacli  teachers  ?     They  will  spring  from  the 

earth  and  drop  from  the  clouds  when  they  hear  the 

demand.    We  have  asked  for  quantity  teachers,  and 

they  have  come  by  the  tens  of  thousands.     Now, 

let   OS   demand   the  artist   teacher,  the   teacher  ynf^  ^liiii  yn 

trained  and  skilled  in  the  science  of  education — flndcood 

a  genuine  leader  of  little  feet.  te«ciier»? 

Nothing  that  is  good  ia  too  good  for  the  child; 
no  thought  too  deep;  no  toil  too  great;  no  work 
too  arduous:  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  means 
happier  homes,  better  society,  a  pure  ballot  and  the 
perpetuity  of  republican  institutions.  Not  only 
must  the  people  demand  the  artist  teacher  with  an 
authority  which  will  admit  no  denial,  they  must 
also  demand  that  the  methods  of  aristocracy,  which 
have  degraded  and  debased  mankind,  be  totally 
eliminated  from  the  training  of  citizens;  instead, 
let  us  have  a  doctrine  of  education  which  means 
freedom  to  every  child.  I  commend  to  your  care- 
fnl  study  the  theory  of  Concentration,  a  theory 
that  makes  personal  liberty  the  path  to  universal 
freedom. 

I  have  said  these  words  "with  malice  toward 
none,  and  charity  for  all,"  Fighting  for  four  years, 
as  best  I  could,  for  the  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal,  a  teacher  of  little  children  for  nearly 
forty  years,  I  believe  four  things,  as  I  believe  in 
God — that  democracy  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world ; 
that  democracy  without  efficient  common  schools  is 
impossible;  that  every  school  in  the  land  should  be 
made  a  home  and  a  heaven  for  children ;  fourth, 
that  when  the  ideal  of  the  public  school  is  realized, 
"  the  blood  shed  by  the  blessed  martyrs  for  freedom 
will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain," 


QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS   TOE  THE  STUDY 
OP  THE  THEOBY  OP  OONCENTSATION. 


The  Tlieoiy  of  Concentration  as  presented  in  tbese  pages  is  a  tPBTHfig 
bypotliesia  of  b  doctrine  of  education  :  a  iijpothesia  to  b«  proved  or  dis- 
proved,  in  part,  or  as  a  whole. 

The  following  questions  and  sug^p.'^tioiiB  are  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Btadeota  in  tlieir  neicntiflc  investigation  of  the  theory.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tioQB  are  not  answered  in  this  book  ;  thej  are  questions,  however,  which 
bear  directly  apon  the  principlea  enunciated.  Students  are  requeBted  to 
onderstand  thoroughlf  each  statement,  and  then  show  it  to  be  true  oi  not 


Chapter  I. — Thb  Child. 

1.  What  boohs  upon  Child  Study  have  you  rejtd! 

3.  Have  you  ever  cloaely  observed  a  child  during  the  first  three  years 
of  its  Ufe  T 

3.  What  ia  it  to  know  a  child  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  child  the  "  central  problem  of  the  oniverse  "  t 
B.  Is  it  true  that  "the  child  is  boru  doaf.  dumb,  and  blind ""  J 
6.  Define,  psychologically,  "  I  see,"  "  1  hear,"  ''  I  touch," 

T.  If  a  child  is  bom  totally  blind,  can  he  ever  have  percepts  or  ideas  of 

8.  Eiplain.     "  No  simple  energy  (elementary  idea)  caji  ever  enter  the 
child's  body  without  first  touehing  the  end  organs," 
B.  Does  light  tourJi,  the  eye,  and  sound  the  ear! 

10.  What  is  the  fimc.tion  of  the  brain  ! 

11.  Can   there  be  any  act  of  consciouEneea   without   a  corresponding 
physical  act  of  the  brain !    Discuss. 

IS.  Can  idiocy  be  explained  as  weakness  of  the  hrniu! 
18.  Test  the  truth  of  the  ctiitement :  The  physical  organism  determinea 
the  limit  of  personal  development. 

14.  What  ia  meant  by  elementary  ideas  1 

I8ee  "Senrntiont,"  " Perceptt."  '■  ExtemiU  Stimuli.") 

15.  Explain  the  external  energies  of  color  and  sound. 
(Triiiti  of  eUmentnTy  ideat  are  indvoidual  eoactpu.) 

16.  what  are  spontaneous  activities  J  , 

17.  What  is  instinct  I    lutoitloD  t 
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18.  What  effect  has  masic  apon  e.  child  T 

19.  What  is  rhjthm  !    Music! 

20.  WLftt  ia  tbe  raueic  of  nature  1 

21.  Wlij  are  a  child's  individual  concepts  obscure  t 

22.  What  is  fancy  to  the  child  Y 
Recall  earefvUj/  thefanciu  ofyow  eh&dJiood. 

S8.  Did  jou  love  stories?  Do  jou  remember  the  stories  told  in  yoor 
childhood  ?    What  effect  had  they  upon  you  T 

24.  WhatkindofBtories  did  you  bear? 

25.  What  ia  the  educational  value  of  myths ! 

28.  What  relation  have  myths  to  hamaa  evolution  T 

27.  In  what  sense  are  myths  true  ? 

A  myth  may  be  true  to  a  child  lehUe  a  perr.ept  may  5s  a  lit  to  hwi. 

28.  What  relation  has  myth  to  history  i    To  science?    Toreligion? 

29.  What  is  Santa  Claus  to  the  child? 
SO,  How  does  myth  change  to  xealit?  ? 

81.  What  are  the  child'sfiratlesBonsin  civics!    InhiBtorjT 

82.  What  are  the  kindeigarten  and  school  to  the  child  in  the  stady  of 
civics  and  history! 

33.  Give  your  own  eiperiences  of  early  life. 

34.  What  teachers  did  you  like  best?    How  did  they  govern? 
85.  Is  it  true  that  every  child  is  born  a  naturalist  ! 

88.  Give  yuur  own  eiperiences  with  animals,  when  a  child. 
37.  What  animals  did  you  like! 

88.  What  animals  did  you  fear!    Why! 

89.  What  pets  did  you  have ! 

40.  How  many  animals  did  you  know! 

41.  What  did  you  know  about  the  habits  of  nninmlB  f 

42.  Name  the  plants  and  trees  that  you  knew  in  early  childhcod, 

43.  Did  you  ever  plant  seeds! 

44.  What  were  your  favorite  flowers! 

45.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  sun? 

46.  Could  you  foretell  a  storm  ! 

47.  What  did  you  know  about  soils,  stones,  and  locksT 

48.  Recall  the  plays  in  running  water. 

49.  Describe  carefully  the  surface  of  Uie  earth  around  your  early  home. 

50.  Make  a  sketch  of  it. 

61.  Is  it  true  that  every  child  begins  spontaneously  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy, geology,  roineralo^,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoOlogy,  antbro- 
— 'ogy,  and  Iiistory  !    Did  you  ever  begin  these  subjects,  one  and  all  I 

//  did  you  begin  them  7  What  effect  had  these  early  studies  upon  your 
education ! 

53.  Did  you  ever  watch  a  child  who  was  learning  to  walk!  Describa 
the  process. 

53.  Give  your  observations,  if  any,  of  a  baby's  learning  to  talk. 

54.  What  is  the  law  of  the  mind  by  which  a  child  learns  an  oral  word ! 

55.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  "  natural  method  " ! 

08.  Is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  learn  to  write  by  the  same  method  by 
which  it  has  learned  to  talk  ! 

57.  How  does  a  child  study  form? 

58.  What  spontaneous  preparation  does  a  child  make  for  the  study  of 
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G9.  How  does  k  child  manifest  a  perfect  nnitj  of  tliought  and  eipresslvD 
actiun  ? 

60.  "There  never  was  such  a  ttting  as  a  Itay  child  bom  on  earth." 
Discuss. 

61.  When  IB  a  child  still? 

62.  Uow  does  a  child  begin  manaal  tralninir? 

63.  What  did  juu  like  to  do  when  a  child  Y  Did  70Q  plaj  in  the  saad  T 
Build  houses?  Make  cakes  of  sand  f  Construct  mUl-daius  and  mill- 
whasls?    Dress  dolls?     What  else  did  70U  do!  • 

64.  State  the  niain  poinla  in  tliia  chapter. 

65.  The  tendencies  of  the  being  are  manifested  b;  the  s]>ontaneons 
activities,  and  these  tendencies  point  the  waj  to  the  means  and  method  of 
all  after  education.     Discuss. 

Cdaptbh  IL — Central  Subjects  of  Study. 

1.  Qive  all  the  definitions  of  education  that  70U  know.  What  deSni- 
tion  do  jnu  prefer  ?    Why ! 

2.  WLat  is  meant  by  the  "  economy  of  energy  "  ! 

S.  Discuss:  "  TLe  fundameutal  law  of  education  is  self-activity." 

4.  Give  all  the  definitions  of  touching  tliat  you  know.  Which  do  yon 
pwfer?    Why? 

5.  WLat  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  educating  f 

6.  How  is  energy  wasted  in  education  T 

7.  What  is  tbe  greatest  economy  of  energy  in  education  T 

8.  Qive  your  own  eiperience  in  wasting  self-eficirt  ?  What  studies 
have  done  yon  the  nto^t  good  t  What  kind  of  teaching  has  helped  yoa  the 
most? 

9.  WLat  is  the  hypothesis  of  Unity  of  Subjects? 

10.  Discuss  :  All  study  is  study  of  creation  ;  creation  is  going  on  now. 

11.  What  is  the  intrinsic  action  of  the  mind  t 

12.  Give  all  the  definitions  of  geography  that  you  know.  What  defini- 
tions include  other  subjects  ?     What  definition  excludes  all  other  subjects  1 

13.  What  are  the  relations  of  geography  to  geology! 

Cteography  is  the  result  of  geology  ;  geography  ia  a  phase  of  geol- 
ogy ;  geology  is  the  history  of  the  changes  of  which  geography  ia  the  re- 
Hult.     DiscnsH. 

14.  DeBne  geology.     What  are  the  relations  of  geology  to  geofH'Bphy  ! 

15.  Can  one  subject  be  studied  without  the  other  7  With  which  subject 
should  a  pupil  begin  !    Why  T 

16.  Geology  is  tauml  nexus  of  geography.  Explain  Prof.  Chftnilierlain's 
beautiful  stateinent  ;  "Do  you  know  tbe  indications  of  '  babyhood,'  "ado- 
loscenoo,'  '  maturity,'  'old  age,'  'decay ' !  In  which  state  Is  the  surface 
which  surrounds  you  ?  " 

17.  Can  you  read  the  history  of  a  characteristic  surface  !    Why  not? 

18.  What  means  have  you  near  at  hand  of  studying  geology  and  geog- 
raphy! 

19.  "The  fundamental  product  ot  geography  is  an  individual  concept 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  any  part  of  it."     Eiplain. 

30.  How  are  such  prodacta  acquired  ? 

31,  What  is  the  place  of  olwervalion  in  the  study  of  geography !    Of 
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itnsgmation  t  By  wliat  means  jh  observation  developed  f  Imagination  t 
What  Is  the  chief  nse  of  books  in  Hludying  geography?    Of  maps  t 

32.  Is  the  real  study  of  geology  and  geography  always  interesting  7 

&3.  Oive  all  the  relations  of  geology  and  geography  that  yon  can  think 
of. 

M.  Define  mineralogy.  What  relations  has  mineralogy  to  geography 
and  geology  ?    What  oppurtunllips  have  you  for  the  study  of  niineralogyl 

So.  Uive  iu  detail  a  method  of  leach'iDg  geography,  geology,  and  miner- 
nlngy.  Adapt  the  method  to  the  grades.  Descrilw  the  materials  to  be  used, 
and  where  they  may  be  obtained,     Describe  an  ideal  text-book  upon  these 

2U.  Everything  changes ;  mind  and  matter :  nothing  remains  identical 
with  itself  for  two  consecutive  moments  of  time.  Prove  or  disprove  the 
latter  Htatement. 

27.  All  study  is  the  study  of  changes  in  mind  and  matter.  Changes  in 
matter  are  results  of  energy  acting  through  it.  All  changea  are  uauaed  by 
the  action  of  immutable  laws.  All  Btudy  is  Ihe  study  of  laws  acting  in 
mind,  and  acting  through  matter.  Are  theHe  statements  true  t  Wliy  ? 
Why  not? 

26.  What  relations  have  physics  and  chemistry  to  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  " — -— '-^--^ 


it  of  the 

81.  What  relation  has  water  to  the  earth  ?  Nauie  all  the  fonoB  of 
water.     How  are  the  different  forms  of  water  produced  T 

82.  What  is  meteorology?  What  relation  has  meteorology  to  geogra- 
phy ?  To  geology  t  To  mineralogy  t  What  is  the  educational  Vftlue  of 
meteorrilocy? 

S3.  What  relation  has  the  distribution  of  sunshine  t«  mathematical 
geography  ? 

%i.  Give  all  the  relations  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  matter  that  yon 
con  think  of. 

85.  Which  branch  can  be  profitably  Studied  alone?  Which  branch  can 
be  profitably  Rtudied  without  studying  all  the  others? 

80.  Eiplajn  :  Geography  and  the  other  sciences  of  inorganic  matter 
form  the  physical  basis  of  life.  What  Is  the  closest  relation  of  inorganic 
matter  and  living  organisms  7 

37.  What  is  the  general  name  of  the  energy  which  transforms  inorganic 
matter  to  organic  matter? 

88,  The  study  of  living  organismB  consists  in  the  study  of  the  changes 
of  dead  matter  to  living.  If  unmuti^ble  laws  did  not  absolutely  control  all 
Huch  changes,  could  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  study  of  life? 

89.  Upon  what  does  every  plant  dei>end  for  its  life  and  growth?  WhU 
constituents  enter  into  every  plant? 

40.  What  is  the  relation  of  plants  to  mineralogy,  geology,  geography, 
and  meteorology!  Can  a  knowledge  of  jilant  life  be  acqaireu  without  a 
knowledge  of  morganic  materials  which  nourish  and  snpport  life? 

41.  What  can  you  say  of  the  dependence  of  animal  life  upon  vegetation? 

42.  What  relation  has  the  evolution  of  plant  life  lo  geology !  What  is. 
— lecntoliigy  ? 
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43.  How  does  climate  aSect  animals  T  What  determiueB  animal  cover- 
ings? 

44.  Wbat  laws  govern  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face T    Animals  T 

4fi.  What  are  the  relations  of  geogrnphy  to  zoBlogy  t 

46.  What  facts  can  juu  give  iu  regard  tu  this  adaptation  of  animals  to 
their  environment; 

47.  What  is  the  zoSlog;  of  man! 

48.  Wliiit  is  the  difference  between  botany  and  zoOlogy  as  studies  T  Be- 
tween EoOtogy  and  anthropology  T 

49.  What  are  the  relations  of  EoOlogy  to  anthropology  !  Anthropology 
to  botany  ?     What  sciences  include  them  I 

60.  State  all  the  facts  that  you  can  think  of  in  the  relations  of  environ- 
ment to  the  evolution  of  man  regarding  mountains  ;  grassy  plains ;  deserts ; 
farasts ;  climate  ;  rivers  ;  seas  ;  Greece  ;  Egypt ;  Palestine  ;  lireat  Britain  ; 
Scandinavia;   India;   China;   United  Stales  ;   Africa. 

01.  What  is  the  eSect  of  assemblies  of  plants  upon  individual  plants? 
Qive  the  names  of  communities  of  animals.  How  is  the  individual  animal 
modified  by  the  mass  ? 

62.  Define  ethnology.  Wbat  is  the  difference  between  anthropology  and 
ethnology  t    What  are  the  principal  means  of  studying  ethnology  ? 

03.  What  are  the  relations  of  geography  to  ethnology?  Meteorology? 
Geology?    Mineralogy?    Botany?    ZuOlogy? 

54.  What  are  the  geographical  conditions  for  the  tribal  form  of  govein- 

55.  Define  history.  What  is  the  difference  between  history  and  eth- 
nology ! 

66.  What  Is  the  educativt 

57.  What  are  the  difficc 
human  records? 

58.  Geography  is  the  science  of  the  home  of  man.  Wliat  are  the  effects 
of  the  earth's  surface  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race?  Explain 
the  polytheism  and  democracy  of  Greece.  The  monotlieiam  and  monarchy 
of  Egypt.  Why  was  Palestine  adapted  to  the  development  of  a  nation 
powerful  in  education  and  religion  ? 

59.  Show  that  the  satne  characteristic  area  of  surface  has  entirely  dif- 
ferent effects  upon  the  different  stages  of  savagery,  barbarism,  ami  civiliza- 
tion. What  was  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  savages?  What  to  a 
civilized  people  7 

60.  Contrast  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  civilizations  of  Scandinavia 
Mid  India. 

61.  What  relation  has  vegetation  to  history  ?    Animal  life  ?    lllastmle, 

63.  What  relation  has  the  recollection  of  historical  events  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  geography  ?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  mneoionics  1  Have  yoa  & 
dear  concept  of  tlie  countries  whose  history  you  study. 

63.  All  known  space  is  filled  with  matter  ;  objects  and  bodies  of  matter 
aie  unthinkable  without  first  conceiving  their  iorms.     What  is  form? 

64.  All  our  Judgment  of  an  object  depends  upon  its  corresponding  con- 
cept in  conBciousuesB,    Form  is  the  fundamental  mode  of  judgment.     Die- 
OS.  How  was  a  knowledge  of  sound  and  color  discovered  ! 
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CHAPTEH  III. — FOKM  AS  A  MODE  OF  JdDOHHHT. 

1.  Define  an  object. 

2.  All  spHce  IB  nlled  with  matter ;  b1!  space  is  filled  with  objecta ;  wlut 
ia  the  ditTerence  between  the  two  tJtatenientH  ? 

8.  Ih  it  true  that  an  oral  word,  a  wave  of  ether,  or  a  vibration  of  ele«' 
triclty,  U  an  object  ?    Why  ?    Why  not  ? 

4,  Upon  what  mental  produut  does  all  our  judgment  or  knowledge  of 
external  objects  depend  ? 

5.  DeHne  aa  individual  concept.  Particular  notion.  Peiception.  What 
relation  has  an  individual  concept  to  an  object  that  causes  its  appearance  ■□ 
uomtclousness  ? 

6.  DIbcusb  :  "Conacioua  activities  are  non^Hpacial." 

7,  The  principal  motive  of  all  experiment,  invest igatlon,  and  study  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  energy  which  acta  through  matter.  Is  it  true  that 
an  object  acts  aiion  coDSciouanega  (  Does  the  wind  act  npoo  an  object  7 
Does  an  object  act  npon  the  mind? 

8,  Man  knows  less  of  matior  than  of  energy  -,  is  this  statement  true  I 
Whyl     Why  not7 

B.  Define  an  adequate  individual  concept.  What  proof  have  you  that 
your  individual  concepts  are  imperfect  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  child  never  LaB 
complex  concepts,  that  is,  haa  concepts  that  are  always  very  simple? 

10.  What  relation  have  individual  concepts  to  knowledge  of  the  exter- 
il  world  ? 

11.  How  are  individual  concepts  enhanced. — made  to  approiiuiate  ade- 
quacy? Is  it  true  tbat  no  object  remains  Identical  with  itself  during  any 
-  vo  successive  momenta  of  time  ?    Give  illustrations  of  changes  in  organio 

Latter.     All  study  ia  a  study  of  change. 

13.  Discuss:  "Matter  does  not  change  itself;  there  is  noenergy  in- 
herent in  matter. "     What  is  materiatlBm  f 

18.  Discuss  ;  "  The  qualities  uf  an  object  through  which  energy  acts  de- 
terinine  the  action  of  the  energy,  or  the  law  of  the  energy."  What  in- 
"uence  has  energy  upon  matter? 

14.  Discuss:  "Qnalities  of  matlerdifTerentiate  energy."  Can  an  object 
be  changed  in  any  way  without  changing  its  form? 

15.  Discuss;  "Form  is  the  supreme  loanifeitation  of  energy."  Upon 
what  sense  products  do  judgments  of  fi)rm  depend  ?  Can  intrinsic  knowl- 
edge of  form  be  enhanced  by  any  sense  except  that  of  touch?  Is  the 
greatest  function  of  the  sense  of  sight  the  representation  of  the  products  of 
the  Isetnal  sense  I 

18.  Discuss  ;  "  The  continued  action  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  observation 
tnnot  intrinsically  enhance  percepts  of  form." 
IT.  Ia  it  true  that  all  the  senses  are  in  reality  senses  of  touch  ?    Ex- 
plain. 

18.  Tell  what  yon  know  about  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller. 

19.  Discuss:  "  Touch  is  the  great  intellectual  ^euse." 

20.  Define  an  elementary  idea.  What  in  the  relation  of  an  elementary 
idea  to  an  external  attribute  ?  What  relation  has  an  attribute  to  an  object  T 
What  relation  has  an  elementary  idea  to  an  individual  concept  ? 

21.  Discuss  the  following  stntempnts  ; 

(it)  ' '  Upon  an  elementary  idea  depends  all  knowledge  of  lis  correspond- 
'"  external  attribute." 
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(S)  "  Upon  an  indivldaftl  concept  depeodg  all  knowledge  of  ita  corre- 
Bpondiag-  object." 

(0)  "All  kuonledge  of  the  univerBe  depenils  fundamentally  upon  indi- 
vldoal  conoeptH." 

33.  DeGne  observation.  Wliat  relation  have  the  producte  of  observation 
to  the  products  of  iniaRinatiou  1  Eiplain  the  difference  iretween  observa- 
tion and  imag'taation,  1b  it  possible  to  form  distinct  concepts  by  ima^na- 
tioD  unless  distinct  concepts  have  been  previously  formed  by  observation  ? 
Is  it  true  that  education  depends  fundameii tally  upon  distinct  or  approxi- 
mately adequate  individual  concepts  1     Why  7     Why  not? 

28.  What  relation  lias  the  study  of  form  to  the  Btudy  of  causation  ? 

34.  What  is  the  function  of  geoihetry  ! 

25.  What  reUtion  haa  the  study  of  geometry  to  geography,  geology,  and 
minBralogJ"  ^ 

28.  Give  iHoatrations  of  how  geometry  may  be  used  in  the  study  o( 
mathematical  geography. 

27.  Qive  illustrations  of  the  opportnnities  to  teach  form  and  geometry 
In  the  study  of  geography. 

28.  Can  you  form  clear  pictures  of  snrface  forms? — for  instance,  of  river 
basins  or  continentaT  WTij?  Why  not?  When  you  think  of  North 
America,  do  you  think  of  a  flat  map,  or  of  the  real  snrface! 

29.  Give  illustrations  of  the  opportunities  to  study  form  and  geometry 
in  geology  and  mineralogy.  Which  should  we  study  first,  natural  forme  or 
typical  fcirma  ?  Why  t  When  should  the  study  of  form  be  introduced  into 
school  f  When,  the  study  of  geometry  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  study  ot 
geometry  upon  mind  development  T  Which  study  la  of  the  greater  im- 
portance— geometry  or  arithmetic  t    Why  t 

Chapter  IV. — Ncmbee  and    its   Relations  to  the  Cek- 
THAL  Subjects. 

1.  WTiat  do  you  know  of  the  history  ot  methods  in  arithmetic  ? 

3.  Who  was  Warren  Colbum,  and  what  did  he  do  for  the  teocUiog  of 
arithmetic? 

8.  Give  a|]  the  definitions  of  arithmetic  that  yoa  can  think  of.  Which 
is  the  best  ? 

4.  Wliat  is  the  practical  use  of  arithmetic  ? 

B.  la  it  true  that  no  work  has  ever  been  or  can  be  done  without 
measuring' t  Kame  some  step  in  progress  that  has  been  taken  without  the 
BS8  of  arithmetic?  How  does  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  ma- 
chinist, the  blacksmith,  or  the  shoemaker  use  arithmetic?  Name  some 
diecovery,  invention,  step  in  progress,  made  without  the  use  of  arithmetic  t 

5.  DiBcass  :   "Number  is  the  product  of  niind,  and  does  nut  oxist  out- 
I   side  of  roiud." 

T.  Give  all  the  nses  of  number  in  practical  life  that  you  can  think  of. 

8.  How  dues  the  child  bejfin  instinctively  its  prehminary  studies  in 
number  t 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  a  true  definition  in  number? 

10.  What  is  size  ?  \\*hat  ndation  has  size  to  form?  What  definitions 
can  yoQ  give  of  size  and  form  !  What  is  a  knowledge  of  size  without  a 
knowledge  of  form  ? 
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11.  What  dora  a  ktiowImIgH  nF  size  Involve!    Hon  is  a.  knowledge  of 
■Ue  acquired  t    When  and  how  does  a  child  begin  to  leurn  size  ! 

12.  How  is  K  knowledge  of  dislimci;  acquired  i    Of  area  ?    Of  volume  1 

15.  What  have  Inexact  judgments  of  Itngth,  breadth,  and  thickness  to 
do  with  exact  judgments  1 

14.  Of  what  v^ue  is  a  knowledge  of  form  without  a  knowledge  of  aize  T 

16.  Anplj  arithmetic  to  the  study  of  geography. 

16.  What  ia  the  aee  of  arithnietia  in  imuginuig  distances  and  areas? 
IT.  Make  a  large  number  of  problems  tEat  are  absolutely  nect'SBury  for 
Ilie  imagination  of  areas. 

by  one  continent. 
iH  of  continents. 
area  of  Aastralia   lo  the  area  of  all  the 


!B  {square  miles)  In 


WLicli  is  the 


with  each  other, 


(a)  Measure  all  the  » 

!b)  Give  the  differences  ii 
6)  la  what  proportion  it 
other  continents  Y 

(dj  What  proportion  of  coast-line  Is  there  lo  the  ari 
e»cli  contincni  T 

(«)  What  relation  has  the  oivilisifttlon  of  a  continent  t< 

(/)  Oive  the  dlflerences  In  lengths  of  the  contim'n 
longest !    Which  the  shortest  T 

igi  Uive  the  diflerences  In  breadths  of  the  conlinei 
btoadest  ?     Wbich  the  uarrowest  T 

(A)  What  is  the  proportion  of  laud  to  water  ? 

(if  What  is  the  proportion  of  plain  to  highland! 

(/)  Compare  the  areas  of  ail  Iho  large  river-basloB 

(!t)  Compare  lengths  of  slopes, 

{I)  How  many  areas  of  the  size  of  Australia  are  there  in  Eurasia ! 

in)  How  many  square  miles  of  desert  laud  are  there  in  the  worldl 

(n)  How  many  square  miles  of  grasHy  plain  are  there? 

{a)  What  is  the  proportion  of  desert  land  to  grassy  plain  ?  To  fortst 
land? 

18,  The  relation  of  area  to  population  :  How  many  Bquare  miles  are 
there  in  Siberia?  What  is  the  population  of  Siberia  ?  Find  Ihe  number 
of  inhabitants  lo  a  square  mile.     What  inferetices  can  you  make? 

IS.  Measunt  political  divisions,  one  with  another. 

(a)  Which  is  the  largest  political  division  In  the  world!  Which  the 
smallest? 

(6)  How  many  square  miles  are  there  in  the  empire  of  Great  Britun  T 

(c)  How  many  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  are  under  a  tribal 
form  of  government? 

(d)  How  luuoy  Bciuare  inilo.t  are  under  absolute  monarchy! 
(f)  Limited  monarchy  ? 

(/)  How  many  square  miles  republics !  Whicli  is  the  largest  repabllo  . 
in  the  world,  in  square  miies !    Which  the  Bmallest ! 

ig)  How  many  square  miles  are  inhabited  by  Christiana! 

(/i)  How  many  by  Mahommedans  ! 

{ij  How  many  square  miles  are  inhabited  by  so-called  Pagans! 

(j)  How  many  square  miles  inhabited  by  Indians? 

(i)  By  black  people? 

(l)  By  Caucasians! 

30,  Make  a  number  of  examples  measuring  one  political  division  bj  m 
other,  taking  the  Unlt«d  States  and  your  own  state  for  stODdAida  of 
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(c)  How  roanj  the  si?^  of  Rliode  island ! 

((J)  Compare  the  areas  of  Elates  by  square  miles  witli  tlie  number  of 

21.  Make  a  large  number  of  arithmetical   problems  in   mathematical 


soerapL 

aa.  Is 


.cith- 


23.  Should  the  numl 
should  they  be  learoed  iJ 
geography  ? 

si.  What  are  the  uses  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  weight?  How  does  a 
child  begin  to  study  weight  ?  How  is  dunHity  meafiured  ?  Is  weight 
metisoring  force  or  matter?  How  is  force  measured  ?  How  does  the  child 
begin  to  measure  force  ? 

■>^    twTt  ..   ._•,. — .i__i  — t.  —  J  i^gjj  jjg  made  in  the  study  of  science? 

J  for  a  knowledge  of   physics.     Of 
luetic  is  necessary  for  the  study  of 
10  study  the  limitations  of  time  ?    What 
o  history?    To  force?    Are  all  the  gen- 
luietic  comprised  in  lines,  areas,  volume, 
e  things  ?    Can  all  these  subjects  t>e  acquired  by 
tudy  of  the  wntral  subjects  ?    Or  is  it  aeces- 


25.  What  arithmetical  probh 
Uaka  a  number  of  problems  ne 
botany.  Of  geology.  How  much 
history?  How  does  a  child  begin 
relation  have  limitatioas  of  lime 
entl  directions  of  the  study  of  arithi 
bulk,  force,  time,  anc' 
practical  application 


eary  to  know  number  before  practical  applications  t  What  is  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  study  of  money  equivalents  ?  Is  it  educative  and  eco- 
nomical to  teach  children  much  of  the  detail  of  commerce  1 

26.  Discuss :  "  In  the  acquisition  of  arithmetical  knowledge  the  child 
may  feel  in  every  act  of  aumbHring  that  the  act  is  an  absolute  necessity." 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  mental  energy  evolved  in  the  child's 
learning  nnmiieir  without  application,  and  learning  it  with  its  direct  appli- 
cation t 

27.  What  relation  has  arithmetic  to  manual  training? 

88.  Should  the  numbering  judgment  be  eiercised  at  every  step  in  learn- 
ing" arithmetic  ? 

W,  How  much  drill  is  necessary  in  arithmetic?  Is  the  following  state* 
ment  true  :  The  more  thoroughly  the  numbers  are  applied  to  the  learning 
of  central  subjects,  the  less  the  drill  necessary  ?  Which  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  drill — drill  in  the  direct  and  useful  application  of 
numbers,  or  drill  in  pare  numbers? 

30.  All  the  tables  in  arithmetic  we  learn  by  practical  application. 
Please  eslimate,  each  of  you,  the  time  yon  spent  in  the  study  of  arithmetic 
daring  your  eight  years'  course  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schooli. 
How  many  spent  one  third  of  your  time  in  arithmetic  ?  In  j-our  course  in 
arithmetic  what  was  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  drill  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  numbers  ? 

31.  Is  it  possible  to  use  the  numbering  mode  of  judgment  in  the  study 
of  all  the  central  subjects  so  eSectively  as  not  to  take  any  appreciable  time 
in  the  study  of  number  as  on  isolated  subject!    CflD  language,  including 
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Chapter  V.— What  Can  be  Done  with  Numbers  P 

1.  Ih  it  poBBJble  for  you  hi  Ibf  aside  al!  precnn chived  Dotiona  nf  nnmbera 
and  make  a  new  stud}'  ot  the  subject?  Is  it  possibte  to  completely'  illus' 
trale  with  objects  every  fact  in  Dumber  ?     Why  not  ? 

2.  Id  wbnt  e/eose  are  all  numbers  abstract?  Wbut  is  tbp  dlfTereDce  be- 
tween an  applied  SDd  a  pure  number  !  CaD  you  think  of  a  number  nitb- 
ont  thinking  of  a  Dumber  of  tbiDgs?    What  is  an  abstract  nuoiberf 

3.  Discuss  UBiefulIy  ;  "  All  that  can  be  done  with  any  number  is  to 
divide  It."     IllDStnte. 

4.  Why  is  It  not  pnycbologically  proper  to  say  we  trparate  nnmberat 
Do  we  geparale  numbers  in  consciousness !  WliBt  is  tli«  practical  use  of 
the  word  "  rroup"  in  aritlinietic  ? 

5.  Divide  twelve  objects  into  a  number  of  equal  nnniiiers.  How  many 
equal  numbers  have  you  ?  Write  the  arltlimotical  sentence  that  expreasea 
What  you  have  done  ? 

Q.  Study  carefully  BtatewentB  made  In  regard  to  division.  Are  the 
■ritlimetical  sontonces  given  correct  I 

7,  Is  it  rlKht  to  say  tlint  13  +  8  =  4  S'b  T  Is  the  quotient  4  any  more 
abstract  than  the  dlvldond  or  the  divisor!  Determined  how  a  child  would 
find  the  8's  in  IS.  What  must  be  doT  Illustrate.  Divide  twelve  fnio 
three  equal  parts.  Show  how  a  child  would  perform  this  operation.  Com- 
pare carefully  the  two  operations,  Ending  the  U'h  in  12.  and  finding  1  of  13. 
What  is  your  motive  in  finding  the  a's  in  J3 1  Oive  a  number  of  practictl 
examples.  What  is  your  motive  In  finding  i  of  12 !  Qive  a  number  of 
practical  examples.     Illustrate. 

B.  In  dirislou.  what  is  the  dividend?  What  the  divisor  T  What  the 
quotient  1     Ulustrate. 

9.  In  partition,  what  is  the  dividend  ?  What  the  divisor  T  What 
the  quotient  !  Illustrate.  Are  the  two  operations  sulHitantlally  different? 
How  much  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  consists  of  problems  in  these  two 
operations?  Divide  a  number  into  two  numbera:  what  must  you  know  In 
order  to  divide  a  number  into  two  numbers  ?     What  do  you  Hnd?    Ulna- 

10,  Criticise  carefully  the  statements  in  regard  to  division  on  p.  34. 

11.  Discuss  :  "  All  that  can  be  done  with  a  number  of  numbers  is  to 
unite  them." 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  uniting  equal  num- 
bers and  uniting  numbers  that  are  unequal  1 

13.  Criticise  with  great  care  the  de^nitions  ot  the  five  operations  given 
on  pp.  84,  85.     Are  these  operations  distinct,  each  from  the  other  ? 

14.  Discuss  carefully  the  diacussion  of  the  defiuition  of  division.  Show 
by  objects  any  mistake  made  in  the  discussion. 

15.  Does  3  4'b  mean  the  same  thing  as  3  times  4.1  If  3  4'h  mean  some- 
thing different  from  3  times  4,  what  is  the  difference?  If  3  limes  4  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  8  4'b,  which  sentence  is  the  better  ? 

10.  is  the  statement  that  there  are  4  3's  in  13  written  this  way,  12  -«-  4  =: 
9  (    If  it  is  not  written  in  this  way,  bow  is  it  written  I 
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17.  Illustrate  with  objects  tLe  ten  Britlimettcal  sentences  oo  p.  Sfi. 

18.  Can  all  Brithmetiwtl  Keoipoces  be  completely  and  eiacilj  illustrated 
with  objects?  Illustrate  with  objects  the  nliitli  and  tenili  seDWncea.  Illus- 
trate witb  objects  tLe  difference  between  partition  and  division.  If  parti- 
tion differs  from  division,  should  both  operations  be  eipressed  by  one  form 
otsantencu? 

IB.  Discuss  carefully  the  sabject  of  partition.  Ulnstrate  every  step 
with  objects. 

20.  Is  the  operation  expressed  bv  ^  of  13  =  4  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
one  eipressed  by  ^  of  ^  =  ^  ! 

3t.  Discuss  ODii  illustrate  all  the  detinitions  given. 

22.  If  partition  and  division  are  identical  operations,  how  would  yon 
teach  the  sentences.  iollH^ 4,  and  12  +  8  =  4? 

23.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  use  of  one  sentence  which  states  two 
different  arithmetical  facts? 

24.  Did  you  ever  try  to  teach  division  to  tittle  children?    What  vras  the 

35,  Hoff  is  notnber  learned  by  attention  ?  What  should  a  cliUd  observe 
in  learning  number? 

26,  Criticise  the  statement ;  All  recitations  of  tables  and  the  ordinary 
operations  with  figures  in  arithmetic  are  processes  of  recollection,  and  do 
not  require  in  themselves  immediaM  acta  of  judgment. 

27.  How  is  a  knowledge  of  number  developed  in  a  child  t  Is  there  an 
absolutely  pedagogical  sequence  in  learning  number? 

S8.  Criticise  the  statement:  Whenever  and  wherever  operations  in 
Dumber  vrill  assist  children  in  the  study  of  central  subjects,  they  should  be 
used.  For  instance,  if  the  child  needs  twenty  or  one  hundred  in  the  first 
primary  gtade,  these  numtiers  should  be  freely  used. 

29.  Should  the  fundamental  facts  of  numbers  be  sunk  into  the  anlo- 

30,  Discuss  the  question  :  "  How  shoald  automatic  knowledge  of  num- 
bers be  acquired?" 

81.  Is  it  possible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  numbers  by  the  mere  use  of 
figures  in  mechanical  operutions  ? 

32.  Dl.scuss  :  "The  present  arrangement  of  subjects  in  arithmetics  in 
common  use  is  pedagogical  ly  wrong." 

(n)  Which  is  the  easier  subject  to  teach— multiplication  or  addition  ? 
Why? 

(El)  Should  multiplication  be  taught  without  teaching  dlvisiou  and  parti- 
tion at  the  same  time  ? 

(c)  Should  addition  be  taught  without  subtraction  ? 

(d)  Should  the  Eve  operations  be  taught  by  practical  application  ? 

(i)  Should  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal,  be  taught  with  the  five 


(/)  When  should  percentage  and  interest  be  taught?    Why? 

H)  When  should  denominate  numbers  be  taught  ? 
)  When  should  the  squares  and  cubes  of  numbers  be  tought  ? 
(0  When  should  square  and  cube  roots  be  taught? 
(j)  What  is  the  difficulty  in  teaching  fractions? 

{k)  What  is  the  eesenti^  difference  between  teaching;  fiactioos  u4 
whole  numbers? 
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51.  What  is  tlie  educationnl  funclion  of  Ibe  tLre' 

52.  What  is  iLe  use  of  an  object  id  observaiM.n? 

53.  What  IB  tbe  use  of  a  sjlubol  in  hearing-langus^  and  readin);? 

54.  DiscuBB :    The   less  the  observuliuD    of  eynjbolB    tlie  greater  the 
tkouglit  power  will  be. 

65.  Give  the  analysis  of  an  act  nf  attention. 

56,  What  is  motive  J    What  precede*  raotlve  T 

57.  What  is  unity  of  action  T 

GH.  What  is  tbe  physical  attitude  of  attention? 

5B.   la  it  true  that  every  orpan  of  llie   body,  every  muBcle,  and   every 
nerve  assial  in  economical  acts  of  attention  T 

60.  How  can  you  tell  when  a  pupil  is  attentive  ? 
81.  What  are  tbe  marks  nf  attention  t 

63.  Why  should  there  lie  the  least  posdble  attention  to  forms  of  words 
In  LenringlBiiguage  and  niading! 

B3.   How  is  absorption  of  mental  power  in  forms  of  words  sedulously 
cultivniedT 

64.  What  ia  the  effect  upon  brain  and  body  of  acts  of  a 
long,  approximately,  can  little  children  Kustain  actM  of  all 
Ib  ttiB  effect  of  a  demand  for  attention  if  tbe  pupil's  brain  ie 

65.  What  hhould  limit  demands  for  attention  t 
66    Slate  the  danger  of  trying  to  eihaust  one  subject  before  ■  ebild  ia 

able  to  take  all  tbe  steps  in  understanding  it. 

67.  What  is  the  effect  of  normal  habits  of  attention  npon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  T 

68.  IMscusB :  The  body  is  an  ioBtrument  for  Mts  of  attention  and  expres- 

69.  Analyze  unity  of  action. 

70.  What  Hhould  govern  teachers  in  presenting  conditions  for  acts  of 


ention?    How 
ntionT    What 
s  tired  t 


71.  How  can  you  create  dlngiist  for  lejtrning  in  the  minds  of  pupila  t 

73.  Wliat  has  pre-judgment  to  do  with  acts  of  attention? 
78.  Define  teaching. 

74.  Define  education. 

75.  Is  it  (rue  that  all  educative  subjects  are  in  themselves  intensely  in- 
teresling  ? 

76.  In  it  possible  to  ever  study  any  subject  aright  without  loving  it  T  In 
iitlier  words,  when  one  says  ho  does  not  love  a  subject— geography,  for  in- 
stance— hnahe  ever  really  utadied  it? 

77.  Discuss  '  Teaching  is  the  presentation  of  right  eondilions  for  acts  of 
attention. 

Chapter  VII. — Observation. 

1.  Define  psychology, 

2,  Define  pedagogics. 
8.  What  relation  has  psychology  t^ 

4.  What  is  observation? 

5.  Observe  an  object  and  give  the  result. 

6.  What  is  an  object? 

7.  What  ia  the  correspondenoe  to  an  object  it 
6.  Define  an  individual  concept. 
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9.  What  is  an  elemontary  iden? 

10.  DiaciiHs  tbe  definitions  given  on  p.  143. 

11.  WUal  ia  the  functiuD  of  a  symbol  1 

13.  WLat  ia  the  diSerenOB  betwDcn  a  pure  and  a  partial  symbol  I 
18.  Of  what  knowledge  is  an  elemeutarv  idea  tlie  baais  ? 

14.  Of  what  knowledge  is  an  Individual  concept  the  basis? 

15.  Upon  what  does  the  anklysis  at  an  object  de|wnd  T 

16.  Discuss:  Our  knowledge  of  the  universe  depends  fundamentally 
upon  the  products  of  the  Eenses. 

17.  What  is  a  crude  individual  concept  T 

18.  By  wlat  elperiineuls  may  you  lest  your  own  concepts  ? 

19.  Are  many  of  your  concepts  very  inadequate  ? 

20.  If  yoar  concepts  are  inadequate,  what  do  you  judge  the  cliild'a  con- 
,    cepis  to  be  T 

31.  DaSna  an  adequate  concept. 

23.  What  is  the  difforenca  between  comparison  and  classification  ?  What 
is  the  relation  of  comparison  to  classification? 

33.  Wliat  is  apsntaoeoua  or  instinctive  classification  ? 

84,  Is  it  true  that  we  can  have  no  adeiiuate  concept  of  any  object  ? 
WbyT    Why  not? 

26.  Is  it  true  tliat  there  are  countless  external  attributes  that  do  not  act 
upon  the  brain?    Why  not  t 

33.  Is  it  true  that  the  products  of  the  senses  are  the  fundamental  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  ? 

27.  What  relation  have  discoveries  and  inventions  to  close  observation  ? 
23,  la  it  true  tliat  false  and  imperfect  generalizatiuns  have   been  the 

result  of  Imperfect  observations  ? 

29,  How  were  the  natures  of  sound  and  color  diacovered  ? 

80,  You  know  something  about  the  Uislnrr  of  modern  discoveries  in  all 
the  sciences  ;  by  what  means  has  geology  been  revolutionized  and  geogra- 
phy radically  changed  within  ten  years? 

81.  Is  it  true  that  all  modern  progress  has  its  foundation  in  close  and 
careful  obeervation  ? 

83.  What  relation  has  sense-perception  to  education? 

33.  The  savage  has  abundant  means  for  observation  :  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, Why  is  he  not  educated  ? 

84.  Is  it  true  that  the  brain  and  seosorlum  determine  the  action  of  ei* 
temal  attrlbutits  ?    Explain  why  a  Bushman  cannot  see  a  picture, 

Ki.  WTiat  has  motive  to  do  with  intellectual  action  ? 

36.  Are  acuteuess  and  sharpness  in  observation  the  true  basis  of  educa- 
tion ? 

87.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the  observations  of  a  Thoreau 
and  of  a  savage  in  walking  through  a  forest  ? 

38.   What  is  the  function  of  a  symbol  1 

89,  What  is  the  use  of  the  printed  page  in  education  ? 

40.  What  is  the  relation  of  observation  to  reading  and  the  study  of 
hooka! 

41.  Can  reading  ever  be  made  a  substitute  for  observation? 

43.  Heading  is  the  study  of  the  thought  of  man  ;  observation  is  the 
study  of  the  thought  of  God.     Discuss, 

43.  Discuss  ;  The  material  universe  is  the  manifestation  of  God  to  the 
human  mind. 
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44.  latlie  study  of  OBture  iu  iiself  iDtrinaically  moml  ?  Wliy?  Why 
not?    Wbiok  stud;  is  in  itself  the  more  moral—acieuce  or  hielory?    WkyT 

45.  Ih  it  possible  for  a  Uuiutui  being  to  lore  nature  witbout  luring  God  t 

46.  IKscilss ;     Mjtli   is   tlie   imperfect   interpretatloD  of  the  troth    in 

47.  Is  myth  an  absolute  necessity  in  hanion  growth  ? 

48.  What  enables  man  to  interpret,  understand,  and  criticise  books! 

49.  Is  all  truth  or  liod? 

00.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  truths  of  science  and  the  state- 
ments of  history  ? 

SI.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  trne  history? 

62.  What  has  prevented  man  fraui  writing  tme  history  t 

D3.  How  aliould  biatory  be  studied  ? 

54.  What  is  the  ba'^ls  of  all  judgment  in  regard  to  historit^al  facts? 
06.  tluw  duea  a  child  gain  this  basis  of  jadgmeut  ? 

60.  When  does  a  cliild  Iwgln  practically  to  study  civics  1 
ST.  History  dogmatically  taught  cripples  and  dwarfs  the  mind.     Is  this 
Btatacuent  true  T 

55.  Is  it  true  that  one  parly  can  Dotatat^  the  truth  of  another ;  nor  fol- 
lowers of  one  creed  state  the  truth  of  another  crawl,  nur  one  nation  give 
the  truth  regarding  another  nation  ? 

50.  Uiacusa:  The  products  of  one's  own  personal  obserTation  and  tnc- 
periences  are  the  basis  of  judgment  in  the  study  of  history. 

60.  What  can  you  say  of  the  lext-lxKiks  in  science  ! 

61.  Was  the  Hector  of  the   Scottish  University  right  in  his  statement! 
G2.  Tell  something  aliout  progress  In  geography,  geology,  physics,  and 

chemistry  during-  the  last  few  years. 

68.  l:ilhould  a  child  be  taught  that  any  generalizations  found  in  text-books 
upon  science  are  absolutely  true? 

■64.  What  is  meant  by  ■'  suspended  Judgment"! 

65.  Discuss  :  Iteal  consistency  ie  everlasting  change. 

66.  Discuss  ;  EducatioQ  is  the  development  of  the  attitude  of  the  soul 
towards  truth. 

67.  Is  dogmatic  teaching  ever  pedagogical? 

68.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  "Except  ye  become  as  a 
little  child  "  ! 

69.  Is  not  observation  the  best  means  for  cnltivBting  a  love  of  study  of 
books  and  reading ! 

70.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  products  of  observation  to  the  under- 
standing of  printed  books  ! 

71.  Why  Lave  high  schools,  collngea,  and  universities  introduced,  within 
a  few  years,  much  laboratory  work! 

72.  Should  B  child  study  euieuce  throughout  the  entire  eight  years  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades !    Why  ?    Why  not  T 

7li.  What  baa  the  paat  brought  the  child  ? 

74.  Has  progress  in  civiljitalion  made  any  new  Iuwh  of  mental  groivth  or 
modified  the  law  of  self-elfDrt  ? 

is.  How  true  is  the  statement  that  a  child  must  go  through  the  eiperi- 
encn  of  his  race  ? 
^70.  Discuss  :  All  the  past  has  brought  us  ia  a  better  knowledge  of  tiM 
"B  being  and  better  conditions  for  self-effort. 
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77.  DIbcqsb  :  Education  is  tlie  economUiag  of  tLe  eneri^ies  of  tlie  liuiuan 
beiOR. 

78.  How  mucli  should  a  child  discover  for  bimself  and  how  mudi 
shoald  liu  be  told? 

79.  When  should  a  child  he  told  an;  fact  or  given  a  genprallzation? 

80.  What  is  the  p«lagogical  value  of  experiment  and  investigatinn  in 
Isbaratory  work  ! 

81.  What  is  uuagination  ? 

82.  Of  wliat  elements  are  all  creations  of  imagination  composed  t 

83.  What  is  the  relation  between  observation  and  imag'tnation  t 

d4.  Can  BI15  one  who  observea  imperfectly  have  a  powerful  imagiulr 
tion?    Wlijt     Why  not! 

8S.  Discuss  :  The  fundamental  acts  of  cousciousnees  in  chaerration  and 
imaginatinn  are  preciHtly  tlie  same. 

06.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  iniagtiiation  in  {a)  geograpb;  ;  (A) 
historj  ;  (d)  scienceT 

87.  What  can  jou  say  of  the  observing  powers  of  Humboldt,  Agassii, 
Darwin  and  Hnxle;;? 

88.  Is  it  true  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  bj  these  men  had 
their  bases  in  their  power  of  close  observation  ? 

89.  Wbich  is  the  batter  key  to  knowledge,  reading  or  observation  f  DiB- 

90.  Discuss  ;  Ordinary  thinking,  or  ordinary  acts  of  consciouBneBB,  are 
not  educative. 

91.  What  is  an  educative  act  ? 

92.  Define  readin^^ 

98.  Is  it  a  scientifically  correct  statement  that  a  person  Ran  have  no 
other  tbooj^ht  than  his  own  t 

H,  Criticise  the  prevailing  method  of  studying  geograpliy  and  science 
bj  text-books, 

95.  What  is  the  pedagogical  value  of  committing  to  memory  a  defini- 
tion in  geography  or  natural  science! 

9H.  Can  you  givo  any  reasons  why  children  are  made  to  study  pages  in 
geography  when  surface- forms  of  the  earth  can  be  so  easily  observed? 

§7.  What  is  the  relation  of  observation  to  lit^ratuni? 

98.  What  is  literature? 

99.  What  relation  has  literatore  to  history?    To  science? 

100.  It  studies  of  nature  were  struck  out  of  hlerature,  what  would  we 
have  left  t 

101.  What  has  the  study  of  nature  to  do  with  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  literature? 

102.  Please  make  a  summary  of  facts  in  regard  to  uses  of  close  observa- 
tlm  to  the  human  race  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

103.  Please  state  the  pedagog;ica!  possibilities  of  observatirm  in  the 
study  of  (fl)  eeography,  (fi)  geology,  {e}  mineralogy,  (d)  botany,  {e)  loology. 
(/)  anthropology,  (^)  ethnology,  (A)  history. 

104.  What  means  has  every  teacher  at  hand  to  train  a  child's  power  of 
observation?  What  are  the  opportunities  for  observation  in  the  country  ! 
In  the  village  1  In  the  large  city  ?  What  are  the  means  to  train  oljserva- 
tion  in  the  close  streets  of  a  large  city,  where  there  are  few  or  no  trees  or 
shrubs? 
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105.  Wliy  is  it  tbat  people  generally  are  so  much  opposed  to  practical 
Btady  of  tilings  Ihat  cuncem  tbe  esaentLalHof  life  and  living? 

108,  PleaaHnaidtbepBalujonp.  171.  Wliat  istlie  "greatlrnnsgreflBion  J" 
How  ie  "  presumptioD  of  kno w lodge  "  Bediiloiisly  cultivated  ?  What  is  the 
payebological  effect  of  preminiptlrm ?  Diskusb:  "Ulcfised  are  tlie  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  ia  the  Kinedom  of  Heaven." 

107,  (five  a  summary  of  all  the  uaea  of  obfiervation  and  itsi  value  in  edu 

CHAITEH    VIII,— LiNOUAOB    AND    ITEAniNO-LANOUAOE. 

1 .  What  do  you  know  of  the  liibtury  of  the  methods  of  teacliing  lan- 
guage ? 

3.  Who  were  the  humanists  T 

8.  Who  were  the  phitantUropiHB  T 

4.  Diacusa:  Thom  can  be  no  thought  without  language. 

5.  Ilovr  does  the  mind  cbangR  the  body  T 

0.  What  Is  meant  by  bearing  and  attitude  of  the  body  1 

7.  What  infiuence  have  acta  of  attention  upon  the  wbole  body! 

8  Disouas  :  The  mind  is  cnntinually  cresting  the  body. 

0.  WaB  language  invented  by  man  ?    lilve  reasons. 

10.  What  are  the  rclatlona  of  a  language  to  the  people  who  created  ItT 

11.  What  is  a  dialect? 

13.  What  relation  has  philology  to  the  study  of  ethnology  t 

18.  How  are  new  words  created  ? 

14.  What  are  the  essential  diffcrencea  betvreen  the  development  of  the 
English  language  and  the  development  of  the  Uerman  language?  J 

15.  DiacuBB  :  The  language  of  a  people  indicates  belter  Iban  any  other 
means  the  exact  stage  of  the  growth  and  civilisation  of  that  people, 

IS.  Of  what  UHe  ia  the  Htudy  of  Sanskrit  ? 

17.  What  argument  can  be  made  for  the  atudy  of  the  dead  languages  ? 
13.  Is  it  trae  that  the  ethnology  and  history  of  a  people  oiay  M  beat  un- 
derstood by  a  study  of  its  language  ? 

19.  Wiiat  relftllon  has  the  literature  of  a  people  to  ita  hiBlon'  ? 

20.  What  relation  lias  a  forelg^i  language  to  a  study  of  English  T 
31.  How  does  a  child  learn  language  ? 

83.  Have  you  ever  observed  children  who  were  learning  to  hear  lan- 
guage and  to  apeak  1 

38.  What  relatiiin  has  hearing- language  to  apealting  ? 
24  Give  an  account  of  the  dll&cultiea  which  a  child  n      '  -      ' 

learning  to  hear  language. 


ing  to  h 
i.  Vhat 


Didio 


e  that  idioms  are  more  diiltcultto 
words? 

37,  What  is  the  function  of  a  word  ? 

38,  What  is  voice  1 

39,  What  relation  has  voice-tn  speech  ? 

30.  How  is  each  and  every  vol ci-'O emeu t  made  ? 
81.   What  is  enunciation?    Pnwmuciution?     Rhythm 
flection  ? 

83,  Discuss  :  Voice,  rhythm,  harmnny,  melody  and  e 
tatteouB — the/  assist  in  articatallon  and  pronunciatlou. 


a  language  than 


I 
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33.  Wlien 

84.  Discus 
uid  idiomE. 

B6.  WLat  are  apprnpriate  activities?  What  is  the  difference  between 
corrRHpondine  activities  and  appropriate  activities  Y 

3S,  Give  (lie general  law  b;  wliich  all  symbolB  are  learned. 

87.  Uive  the  special  law  under  which  a  word  is  functioned. 

S8.  Explain  how  a  word  acta  in  arousing  appropriate  activities. 

89.  How  may  a  word  act  without  arousing  apprupriate  activities? 

40.  Is  it  true  that  Ibe  law  given  on  p.  181  is  iLe  onlj  law  b?  wiiicU 
words  can  be  learned  ? 

41.  What  rule  Ruverns  the  number  of  repetitions  of  acts  of  association 
in  learnin?  a  word  t 

43.   What  du  yuu  understand  by  intuusitj  of  acta  of  asHociation  ? 

43.  State  the  rule  given  on  p.  181  of  intensity  of  acts  of  association. 

44.  Upon  what  does  intensity  of  acts  of  association  depend? 
48.  What  is  interest  ? 

46.  Is  it  true  that  there  Is  no  interest  in  the  effect  of  a  word  itself? 

47.  Is  It  true  that  each  suund  and  each  word  made  is  made  by  itself  and 
most  be  beard  bv  itself  t  And  is  It  also  true  that  the  synthesis  at  theee 
sounds  is  perfectly  automatic  ! 

48.  Is  it  true  that  no  child,  nor  even  grown  person  without  training, 
aver  atlerapls  to  analyze  an  oral  word. 

49.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  acting  instantaneously? 

50.  Test  the  illustrBtions  given  on  p.  182. 

51.  How  are  idioms  learned! 

OS.  When  does  a  child  begin  to  hear  language  ? 

63,  What  is  the  parent's  method  of  teaching  language? 

54.  Supposing  a  mother  should  attempt  to  teacu  the  elementary  sounds 
firet,  and  then  unite  them  into  words — what  would  happen  ? 

55.  By  what  energy  does  a  child  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  bearing- 
language! 

56.  Mow  long  does  it  tilie  a  child  to  understand  the  oral  language  ! 
s  the  universal  rule  with  parents  in  attempting  tu  teach  chil- 
anguage! 

58.  Do  little  children  learn  short  words  before  they  do  long  ones! 
SB.  What  is  a  natural  method ! 

60.  Is  It  true  that  there  is  in  reality  only  one  true  method  ? 

61.  What  baa  imitation  to  do  with  learning  language! 

82.  Is  it  trne  that  a  child  learns  all  forms  of  speech  by  imitation  ! 

63.  What  has  a  child  acquired  of  language  when  he  enliirs  school  ? 

64.  Is  it  possible  to  continiiethe  home  method  of  teaching  oral  language, 
or  can  a  better  method  be  introduced? 

65.  Should  the  language  taught  a  child  always  be  adapted  to  the 
thought  ? 

60.  Is  it  right  to  teach  a  child  a  word  he  does  not  need  fur  immediate 

67.  Is  it  possible  to  make  thought  development  the  centre  and  adapt  the 
teaching  of  language  at  every  step  in  thought  I 

68.  How  much  practical  grammar  has  a  child  learned  when  be  enters 
school  ? 

69.  How  should  teaching  of  grammar  be  continued !  . 
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70.  Wbat  reforms  are  ncceBSHry  in  tLe  leBcLing'  of  latigaB|cet 

71.  Have  you  erer  known  children  to  be  taugit  to  s|wBk  uid  write  the 
EoHiBli  luiguave  nnder  tbe  imiDetilatti  iiupulses  nf  iotriDHtc  tbonglitT 

72.  Do  }'au  believe  tbit  the  home  aelliod  tiiBiy  be  continued  in  scbool 
botli  In  teaching  fipeech  and  writing,  anil  that  all  torais  of  speech,  including 
spelling,  etymology,  and  ttyntai,  tuny  be  taught  under  the  impulaes  of  in- 
triuBic  thougbt?     Why  ?     Why  not  f 

7S.  Can  jou  give  a  good  reason  why  cliildren  are  taught  by  purely 
formal  metbcKlB? 

74.  What  ImproretnentB  in  teaching  language  can  you  Buggeet? 

Chapter  IX.— Readino  and  its  Relations  to  thb 
Obnteal  Subjects. 

1. 'Define  rending;  hear! ng-langu age ;  observation. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  reading  and  oral  reading!  Which  ia 
of  the  greater  importance  1  What  ia  the  difference  between  reading,  hear- 
ittg-laiiguage.  and  obxervalion  V  1h  it  not  jutt  as  logical  to  di«:uBB  hearing- 
language  Bi)d  speech,  and  observation  and  speech,  under  one  head  as  lo 
discuss  rending  ami  oral  language? 

3.  What  are  the  relations  lirtween  the  three  modes  of  attention  ?  In 
what  does  the  difference  between  the  three  modes  of  attention  consist  1  Is 
it  true  that  reading  in  itself  bae  no  educative  value  T  Upon  what  does 
the  educative  value  of  reading  depend  ! 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  reading  and  the  study  of  books  T 
G,  Has  reading  any  educBtinnal  value? 

e.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  reading? 

7,  How  can  reading  be  luade  a  means  of  education? 

8.  Is  it  true  that  every  human  bein^can  have  no  thought  but  his  awn  T 
Is  It  scientiHc  to  say  that  reading  is  gelling  the  thought  of  an  author? 

g.  Upon  what  do  the  conscious  activities  aroused  bv  reading  depend? 

10.  Is  it  true  that  reading  is  thinking  and  nothing  efse  ? 

11.  When  is  reading  educative ! 

IS,  What  is  meant  by  hemniing  In  and  intensifying  thought  ? 

13.  What  is  the  function  of  a  printed  word? 

14.  What  are  appropriate  activities?  What  are  corresponding  activi- 
ties! 

15.  Is  It  true  that  a  word  is  an  object  ! 

IS.  is  the  immediate  action  of  the  printed  word  precisely  like  the  action 
of  aiiyother  object? 

17.  Explain  :  The  mental  correspondence  of  a  word  has  no  value  in  itself. 
IB,  When  is  a  word  functioned ! 

19.  What  words  by  themselves  recall  definite  activities  1 

20.  What  words  assist  other  words  in  recaliiug  definite  activities? 

31.  What  are  the  functions  of  conjunctions,  preimHitions,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs and  verba  ? 

S3.  What  is  the  function  of  a  sentence  ?  Does  a  sentence  alwaya  aronee 
complete  thought ! 

23,  Please  try  eiperimenta  upon  yourself  in  writing  words.  Have  seooB 
me  write  words  upon  the  blackboard ;  abut  your  eyes  until  they  are  wtitten ; 
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if  a  word  jou  under- 


open  ttiem  and  try  to  catcli  the  imwedUle  eileut  of  llie  words.     Wriw  m 
teDMH  in  the  same  way.     Write  wnrdf  In  a  foreigti  lor 
24.   Wliat  is  Ibe  differenca  between  the  actiou   e 
■land,  aud  one  you  doii't  Dudcrstand  ? 

35.  What  ix  the  difference  between  the  function  of  a  word  and  the 
function  of  a  senti^nue? 

26.  Discuss  :  Teaching  reading  is  the  presentation  of  conditions  for  the 
fanctiooing  of  words, 

27.  Htate  the  law  for  the  functioning  of  printed  words.  Is  this  the  only 
law  by  which  words  are  functioned  ! 

28.  In  what  action  of  the  mind  do  the  appropriate  activities  come  first  T 
In  what  does  the  efiect  of  the  word  come  first  ! 

38.  Why  cannot  a  word  be  functioned  by  one  act  of  associalion  ? 
80.  When  can  a  word  lie  functioned  by  one  act  of  assoviatiou  ? 
SI.  Discuss:  Whateverdirectly  assists  in  acts  of  aaBoviation  may  be  used 
in  teaching  reading  ;  whatever  does  not  osust  should  be  omitted. 

32.  Shonld  children  ever  be  taught  anything-  in  which  they  are  not 
deeply  interested  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  teach  children  anything  in  which  they 
are  nut' interested  V 

33,  la  the  word  in  itself  any  source  of  interest  to  a  child  t  Is  It  gener- 
ally repulsive  ! 

&i.   Do  the  right  appropriate  activities  aronse  emotions  of  pleasure  7 
SS.  Can  a  child  learo  to  read  by  the  same  method  that  he  leums  tu  hear 
language? 

36.  State  what  you  know  about  the  history  of  teaching  reading. 
87.  What  did  the  philanthropina  try  to  do! 

38.  What  is  the  phonic  method?  What  is  the  phonetic  method?  What 
to  the  word-bnildiog  msthod?     Which  is  preferabie  J    Why? 

39.  Oive  the  psychology  of  the  A,  B,  C  luethod. 

40.  Give  some  psychological  reason  why  a  child  should  learn  the  names 
of  the  letters  before  he  learns  the  word.     Do  the  n 
in  prono  Delation  !  'How?    Illustrate. 

41.  Name  all  the  methoda  that  have  had  to  do  with  the/ur) 
learned. 

43.  What  do  you  know  of  Comenios ! 

43.  How  did  he  try  to  teach  b<)j8  Latin  t 

44.  How  did  he  arouse  the  energy  which  o 
the  printed  word  ? 

45.  How  have  pictures  been  used  in  teaching  reading? 

46.  What  do  pictures  arouse  in  the  mind  ? 

47.  What  do  you  know  of  the  German  Normal  WOrter  Mcthode  1 

48.  Which  will  arouse  the  most  intense  mental  action,  generally,  a  pict- 
ure or  an  object  ? 

49.  What  do  you  know  of  the  American  reformers  in  teaching  reading — 
J,  RoBsell  Webb.  Dr.  Gallnudet,  and  (Jeo.  F.  Farnham? 

50.  What  are  the  conditions  for  an  h 
Gl.  What  causes  the  intensity  in  an  i 
53.  Is  it  true  that  an  oral   word  is 

word  ?    Analyze  both  and  decide. 

03.  In  iaaruing  a  foreign  language,  did  you 
together  new  to  you  ?     What  were  the  difficnltj 


B  of  letters- assist 
»  of  words 


the  difficulties  of 
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54.  Wliich  is  the  maru  difficult  to  leurn,  to  Teatl  a  ionAga  langUsgA  or 
to  speak  It  t 

55.  What  powers  does  a  cliild  liave  wlien  Le  liegins  to  leam  reading  ? 
50.  U  it  true  tliat  wliat  a  child  luvus  Iwst  la  bent  for  liim  ? 

57,  Is  it  pedagog!™!  to  begin  the  studj  of  the  Bei«iiceB,  mylli,  and  Ua- 
tory  in  the  primary  hc!iooI  ? 

58.  Can  tbeae  subjects  be  maiie  an  ini^xbaut^tlble  source  of  intereat  to 
the  ohUd  ? 

OS.  Is  it  possible  to  toacli  reading  utxler  the  mental  energy  Induced  by 
the  study  of  thosB  subjects  t    Why  t    Wliy  not  T 

80.  DiflcusM :  That  wbich  ia  best  in  education,  that  which  ia  beat  for  the 
body,  mind,  and  aoul  ia  unconsciously  ac^juired. 

el.  What  is  the  prevailing  standard  of  education  among  parenta! 

62.  Why  do  parents  adhere  bo  tenacioutily  to  the  A,  li,  C  methods  < 

88.  What  is  the  difference  between  appropriate  activities  aroused  by  ob- 
jects and  nppmpriBtH  uclivltles  aroused  by  a  study  of  science  1 

64.  When  should  a  word  be  gWen  a  child  on  the  blackboard ! 

65.  Why  is  the  use  of  the  blackboard  the  best  nay  to  teach  children  to 
read? 

6fl.  Why  is  it  best  tr 

67.  Qlve  al)  the  reus 
the  use  of  script. 

68.  What  is  the  theory  of  concentration  in  teaching  reading  ! 

69.  DiscuBa  :  Under  the  theory  of  concentration  it  takes  no  appreciable 
tline  to  teach  reaiUng. 

TO.  Can  reading  be  made  a  continual  means  of  enhancing  thought  T 
71.  If  the  theory  of  concentration  in  teaching  reading  Is  true,  what  sav- 
ing of  time  can  there  be  made? 

73.  State  some  of  the  opportunitien  and  means  pupila  may  have  for  the 
study  nf  science  and  history  in  the  prllnary  school. 

73.  What  is  the  relation  of  Imitation  to  the  teacliing  of  reading  1 

74.  How  may  writing  Ije  taught  as  the  best  poealble  means  of  teaching 
reading  ! 

75.  Is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  write  a  word  the  moment  it  Is  presenlAd 
to  him  upon  the  lilackboaid,  with  the  supposition  that  he  is  very  much  in-    ' 
terested  in  the  word  itself?    Have  you  ever  tried  itV 

76.  How  are  children  obstructed  in  their  mental  and  physical  action  by 
fear? 

77.  Is  it  true  that  writing  is  a  far  better  means  of  teaching  reading  than 
oral  reading  itself? 

76.  When  should  a  child  be  trained  to  write  sentences  on  the  black- 
board? 

79.  When  a  child  writes  a  sentence  correctly,  what  has  he  learned  T 
""<.  Can  all  spelling,  punctuation,  capital i nation,  be  taught  under  the 
diate  impulses  of  intrinsic  thought  ? 

.  Why  should  a  child  never  copy— that  is.  why  should  not  the  word 
remain  on  the  board  longer  than  to  allow  the  child  to  merely  glance  at  It? 
83,  What  is  the  fnnetion  of  oral  rending? 

83.  What  ia  the  use  of  the  oral  word  in  teaching  reading  ? 

84.  Is  it  possible  for  an  oral  word  to,  arouae  the  appropriate  activities 
with  Bufilcient  intensity  ? 
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85.  Is  It  eeawnay  to  use  the  oral  word  learned  in  arousing  nppropriule 
activities  t 

tMJ.    Wliat  is  teaching? 

87.  Give  the  definition  of  teaching  on  p.  210. 

6S.  What  effect  has  it  apon  the  cnild'a  mind  to  write  a  word  under  the 
impulse  of  thought  ? 

60.  The  A,  B.  C  method  is  nnacientiSc  and  wrung  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
argument  in  its  favor.     Dtsunss. 

90.  CriticLse  the  phonic  method. 

91.  Explain  Dr.  Leigh's  phonetic  method. 

92.  What  arp  the  uses  of  the  plionic  and  phonetic  loetliodH  ? 
S3.  Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  if  the  English  language 


)t  a  cliUd  read  orally  juf 


plo. 

freely  and  spontaneously 


94.  Why  should. 
as  he  speaks  ? 

95.  Is  the  word-method  a  Chinese  method  ? 
06.  What  is  the  law  of  analogy? 

97.  Is  it  possible  for  u  child  to  learn  words  without  unconsciously  asso- 
ciating the  forma  of  the  worda  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  with  sounds  1 

98.  Can  you  give  any  good  reason  wby.  for  ages,  teachers  have  heen 
through  a  barren  wilderneas  of  methods  and  devices  tor  teaching  dead 
forms? 

99.  What  is  the  pedagogical  use  of  phonics? 

100.  How  can  children  be  trained  to  pronounce  words  slowly  ? 

101.  Of  what  help  will  slow  pronunciation  of  words  be  to  children  in 
learning  to  reaii  ?    Of  what  help  in  articulation  1 

102.  Can  a  child  be  so  trained  by  the  phonic  and  phonetic  methods  aa  to 
pronounce  words  without  having  tbe  thought  they  should  recall 't 

103.  )3  it  pedagogical  to  use  reading  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
thought  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  central  subjects  from  the  IJrst  to  the 
last  steps  ? 

104.  When  sLonld  literature  be  read  and  studied? 

103.  Wbat  should  be  the  reading  in  geography  ;  in  HClence  ;  in  hiatoryt 

106.  Wliat  otber  reading  should  be  used  ? 

107.  What  is  literature? 

108.  Should  children  read  lessons  when  they  cannot  pronounce  all  the 
words  ornliy  J 

lOB.  How  can  reading  be  made  a  potent  means  ot  developing  mental 
power  ? 

Chapter  X. — Modes  of  Expression. 

1.  Dlscnss  the  first  sentence  of  the  chapter. 

2.  Is  it  true   that  normal   acta   ot   expression  develop  tbe   nervous 

8.   What  relation  have  attention  and  expruBsionf 

4.  Define  eipression. 

6.  What  are  the  modes  of  expression! 

6.  Are  these  modes  of  eipression  distinct  from  each  olher  t  How  are 
they  made  distinct? 

7.  Is  it  true  that  all  works  of  man's  hands  are  the  products  of  espres- 


4r« 
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8.  Ie  lau^age  tlie  greatest  dutcoma  of  tliouglit  uid  esprei 
S.  Diijuuim  ;  The  laiigiiuge  of  a  people  ih  its  •^tUnugraphic  body,  created 
bj  iti  nompDsite  hoiiI. 

10.  B;  wli&t  mriiDH  do  we  trace  tbe  several  xlagea  of  evolultou  (row 
uvagery  to  liarbarluij.  tud  from  borbariitiu  to  cirilixatioD  if 

11.  What  is  etlinalo(j:j  !    How  in  il  studied  I 

12.  UlscuBB:  All  education  is  b;  BeU-effort. 

13.  Wliat  in  tlie  Rreateat  proiluct  of  expression  ? 

14.  tllQte  carefully  and  discuss  the  qaestioua  on  p.  SSfi. 

15.  Has  eacL  mode  a  particular  fuoction  In  the  deTelopment  of  the  race  ? 

16.  DlwuM  :  "  Necessity  is  tLe  mother  of  invention." 

17.  Wbat  is  motive,  and  what  has  it  to  do  with  human  action  1 

IB.  Discuss:  The  iiigber  the  motive,  the  higher  the  huiuan  action. 
Motive  determines  method  and  controls  result,  is  all  education  the  de- 
velopment of  motive  T 

IB,   WhutistbeniilT    What  baa  the  will  to  do  with  motivel 

30,  Is  every  act  of  the  ego  an  act  of  the  will  ? 

21.   What  iH  said  of  unexecuted  motive?    Is  it  true! 

23.  llow  do  acts  of  eipreusion  develop  the  lK>dy  t 

33.  What  Ig  an  agent  of  expresBlon! 

U.   WbatlBskill!     Wbat  ix  adequate  skilH 

25.  DIbcuhs  the  statt-mentti  in  italics  on  p.  328. 

26.  What  is  gesture! 

21.  Discuss  ;  Oesturo  la  the  primitive  and  elemental  mode  of  expreaaian. 

28.  What  was  gesture  to  the  savage? 

20,   What  is  gesture  to  the  highly  developed  being? 

80,  DisciiBB  :  (lesture  was  prulubly  the  primitive  mode  of  expression, 
out  of  which  were  deviiloixtd  all  the  other  modes  of  eipreHsion,  with  the 
eieeptlou  of  voli^e,  speech,  and  vocal  music: 

SI.  Wbat  relation  has  gesture  to  drawing,  modeling,  and  paiatlag 

83.  What  is  meant  liy  the  conceptive  modes  of  expression  i 
ti3,   Wbat  relation  has  gesture  to  articulate  voice? 

84.  What  is  a  descriptive  gesture  ! 
3i).  What  is  the  relation  ol  gesiun^  to  ewphasia? 
88.  Wbat  relation  bss  gesturf-  to  muwic  t 

37.  Is  dancing  an  essential  to  education  ? 

38.  What  are  the  essentials  lit  grace! 
SB.   Wbat  is  grace  indicative  of  1 

40.  What  is  voice! 

41.  What  are  tbeorgansotvoico! 

42.  Wbat  other  modes  of  expression  were  evolved  out  of  voice  f 

43.  What  m  the  relation  of  a  primitive  gesture  to  inarticulate  voict 

44.  Present  theories  of  bow  articulate  sounds  were  Urat  developed. 
46.  WhatiHononmtdpreia! 

46.  What  is  therybthm  of  inarticulate  voice?    The  rhythm  of  speech! 

47.  llow  is  the  rhythm  of  speech  mailted  't 

48.  What  is  the  relation  of  rhythm  of  speech  to  vocal  music  !  Wbat  is 
the  function  of  vocal   music!    What  is  the  educational   value  of  vocal 
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51.  WLat  is  tlia  relation  of  luxiHic  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  emo- 
tiooB  ?    To  barbarism  ?    'I'o  poetry  T 

52.  What  is  the  inflaeuce  of  vocal  music  upon  speech  T 

53.  What  can  vocal  music  enpreas  nhere  language  fails  ? 

64.  Discusa  :  That  which  is  best  for  tlie  soul  is  ever  and  ever  the  beet 
for  the  bod  J. 

55.   What  is  the  relation  of  vocal  musici  to  the  development  of  the  body? 
5tt.  Explain.     Every  act  of  expression  requires  the  action  of  the  whole 

07.  What  is  emotion  7     What  relation  has  emotion  to  human  growth  ? 

58.  How  may  every  mode  of  expression  degrade  the  being! 

59.  What  is  making,  or  manual  training! 

60.  What  are  its  products  in  human  bisT«ry  ! 

61.  What  is  copying  !  What  is  original  constmcticn  ?  What  are  the 
differences  in  mind  action  between  ambition  and  original  a 

63.  What  motive  governs  making  ? 

63.  Suggest  theories  of  how  the  human  race  began  t 
build. 

64.  What  has  been  the  intellectual  value  of  making  to  the  evolution  ot 
tbe  race! 

05,  Discuss  the  analysis  of  making  on  p.  236. 

66.  What  is  the  relation  of  making  to  physical  training  ? 

67.  DiscusH ;  Making  is  Nature's  primary  method  of  human  growid. 

68.  What  are  the  conceptive  modes  of  eipression!  Why  are  they  called 
eoneeptive  !     What  is  an  individual  concept  ? 

6tt.  What  is  tbe  difference  between  tlie  motive  of  making  and  the  mo- 
Utss  of  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  J 

70.  What  is  the  main  thing  to  be  eipresaed  in  art  modes  of  expression? 
What  relation  has  the  thought  expressed  to  the  individual  concept  through 
which  it  is  expressed  T 

71.  What  theory  can  you  suggest  concerning  the  origin  of  art  1 

73.  Dill  art  have  its  beginning  in  religious  instinct  ? 
78.  What  have  been  the  purposes  of  art  in  history  ! 

74.  Discuss  :  Art  Is  the  manifestation  of  the  invisible. 

75.  What  relation  has  writing  to  drawing! 

76.  What  are  hieroglyphics  T 

77.  Discuss  :  The  art  in  a  work  ot  art  can  never  he  copied. 

78.  Discuss :  Stere  imitation  of  art  has  no  relation  to  art  itself,  and  no 
edncative  inQuence. 

19.  Discuss  the  motive  of  art. 

80.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  great  artist  who  began  his  apprenticeship  by 
OOpying  works  of  art  I 

81.  What  is  the  grfatest  fuBCtion  of  art ! 

Sa.  What  is  the  reactive  influence  of  art  expression  upon  the  mind  ? 
S3.  How  does  art  develop  motive  ? 

84.  Copying  merely  externaliKes  an  individual  concept ;  the  iudividual 
concept  is  the  means  of  embodying  the  thought  in  art.     Discustt. 
86.  What  is  a  partial  symbol  1 

86.  How  is  thought  expressed  by  modeling? 

87.  What  is  form? 

88.  By  what  sense  Is  knowledge  of  form  acquired  ! 

89.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  model^g! 
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90.  Wlut  sense  iIom  it  cnliifaleT 

91.  Diacu&s  :  The  lesB  llie  qoantitj  of  material  need  id  mliiing  thonght 
tbp  greater  most  be  ibe  cfaicentrntioo  of  tbou^liL 

92.  Would  art  liave  anj  faDction  if  it  ilul  nut  repeal  more  than  the 
conitTion  eve  oui  see  in  the  objects  painted  or  drawn  T 

VS.  1»  tbere  a  true  order  of  evolution  of  Uie  conceptive  modes  of  expres- 
sion? 

M.  Is  making  the  fnedamental  mode,  and  sboald  it  be  foUowed  bj 
modeling,  thtn  painting,  and  then  drawingT 

V5.  Sliould  painting  precede  drawing  in  cdaeatlonT 

96.  What  is  meant  by  "  color  is  the  great  reptesentatiie  sense  "  T 

97.  What  relation  bas  making  to  niodelingt  Modeling  to  painting? 
PainiinK  t4i  drawing  ?     Wbicb  is  more  difficult  i    Wby  1 

98.  ftliat  Is  the  phTsical  training  gained  in  all  art  expreesioii  t 

99.  What  is  pn^retta  in  sklin 

100.  How  should  all  art  works  be  critldaed  I 

101.  Vfhat  is  adequate  skill  T 

103,  Can  a  child  have  adequate  skill  T 

103.  What  is  the  relation  of  erace  to  art  espresrion  1 

104.  PiBTusa  the  question  :  Is  each  and  everj  Inode  of  espreaaioa  an 
icidisiKiisable  factor  in  the  hartaonious  growth  of  body,  mind,  and  sonlT 

103.  What  Is  speech  T 
)U6.  Analrze  speech. 

107.  What  are  theepontaneousquBliiieeof  the  loiceT 

108.  Is  It  true  that  the  mechanirol  obelacles  in  speech  are  more  difBcnlt 
than  in  any  other  mode  of  expn-^ion ! 

lOd.  Discuss :  The  mechanism  of  fipeech  is  wholly  a  product  of  unita- 

110.  In  acqoisitioD,  what  adi-tuiUge  has  speech  orer  all  other  modes  of 

111.  Is  it  true  that  the  speech  of  a  child  always  eonfonns  to  his  thought 

112.  Is  it  true  that  no  word  or  sentence  is  ever  learned  solely  for  fatnre 
use? 

113.  Shnald  words  ever  lie  learned  for  future  use  T 

114.  Whai  is  the  motive  of  spewb  ! 

115.  What  is  the  relation  of  sponlalie'ius  qualities  of  voice  to  speech? 
110.  What  Is  writing!    Uow  was  it  first  developed! 

117.  Analyse  the  forms  of  writing. 

lis.  DtscDss  :  The  mechanical  forms  of  writing  are  far  lets  complex 
than  the  mecliauical  forma  of  speech. 

119.  What  is  the  main  difiiculty  in  writing  ! 

120.  Whieb  has  the  stronger  motive  generally,  speech  or  writing  t 

121.  Compare  the  educational  values  of  speech  and  writing. 
133.  DiscuBs:  Ezpremion  is  ethical  aclion. 

133.  What  is  the  intellectual  function  of  all  modes  of  espreaBlon? 
124.  What  is  the  spirituat  function  of  all  modes  of  expression  T 
12-'J.  Define  each  mode  of  expression.     Compare  each  mode  with  each 
and  all  the  others. 

126.  What  felations  have  the  modes  of  expression  to  each  other! 

127.  Can  a  human  being  be  folly  dereloped  without  the  exercise  of  each 

mode  of  eipreaaion! 
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138.  la  education  can  the  exercise  of  one  mode  be  intnTtiiitled  nitliout 
damagei  to  the  development  of  the  being? 

13a.  Are  uU  the  tuodoH  of  expreHBiou  absoliitelj  necessary  for  develop- 

130.  Discaas :  The  esercise  of  all  the  modes  of  eipresaion  develops  the 
body  in  the  beat  possible  wav. 

131.  Diaciias  ;  Should  handwork  be  made  an  organic  factor  in  all  educa- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  tu  the  university,  inclusive? 

133.  Can  a  human  beluK  be  tliomu^jhly  educated  without  practice  of 
that  mode  of  expression  called  making  1 

133.  la  it  true  that  Ilie  strongest  intellectual  men  of  America — Hlates- 
men,  lawyers,  and  ministers — got  the  foundation  of  their  education  in  the 
ahap  and  on  the  farm  t 

ltJ4.  Wliat  is  tlie  hiatary  of  aristocratic  families  who  did  not  train  tLeii 
children  to  band-workT 

135.  Is  it  true  that  laziness  Is  an  acquirement  T 

186.  DiBCUsa :  There  never  was  a  laiy  child  bom  upon  earth. 

13T.  Discuss  :  The  end  and  aim  of  education  consist  in  teaching  the 
child  to  work,  to  love  work,  and  put  his  brain  iaUt  worlt. 

138.  Discuss  ;  Edncation  is  aeU-effurt  in  the  direction  of  educative 
growth. 

139.  DiscuHS  the  subject  of  manual  training  in  primary  and  grammar 
aahools.     Is  it  absolntely  neces.'tary  ! 

I4U.  What  shall  lie  done  with  the  children  in  large  cities  who  hare  no 
opportunities  for  hand-work  I 

141,  What  is  the  narrowing  effect  of  making  one  article  continually? 

142.  What  is  the  moral  tendency  of  manual  training  ? 
M3.  Is  there  time  for  manual  training  in  our  schools '1 

144.  Should  there  be  a  manual  training  shop  attached  to  every  school  ? 

145.  Would  children  study  better  and  get  their  lessons  better  if  they 
had  manual  training  at  least  one  hour  every  day!     Why  !     Why  not  ? 

145.  What  are  the  educational  values  of  reading,  penmanship,  and 
BTithmstic  t 

147.  Discuss :  Reading,  writing,  and  aritlimetic,  have  in  themselves  no 
educational  values. 

146.  Discuss  ;  Education  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  time  as  of  quality. 

140.  What  arithmetic  is  there  in  manual  training?  What  study  of 
form! 

150.  Discuss  :  Manual  training  is  primary  logic. 

151.  What  is  the  practical  use  of  art  In  the  modes  of  expression  I 

153.  What  do  carpenters,  architects,  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  garden- 
en,  need  of  form  and  color? 

193.  What  can  you  say  of  mistaken  vocation? 

154.  Is  it  possible  to  give  pupils  the  education  that  will  lead  them  to 
find  the  vocation  for  which  they  are  adapted? 

165.  What  has  the  exercise  of  all  the  modes  of  expression  by  the  pupils 
to  do  with  the  teacher  ? 

156.  Discuss  :  The  teacher  is  able,  through  the  exercise  of  each  and 
every  mode  of  expression,  to  watch  and  judge  of  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

1ST.  Discuss  ;  Motive  is  cultivated  by  righteous  action. 

158,  Give  a  resumS  of  the  influence  of  the  modes  of  expression  upon  the 
hamau  being, 


(1)  Moral  effect. 

(3)  lotellectaal  dpTelopment. 

(8)  I'hjaical  training. 

Chaptek  XI. — Unity  op  Expressive  Acts, 

1.  Discuss  the  Bret  paragraph  : 

(a)  Define  freedum. 

ft)  Wliat  is  liberty  t 

(e)  Wbal  relation  baa  liberty  to  freedom  T 

8.  DiBcuas:  '  Education  is  the  economy  of  aolf-eflort." 

8.  What  is  unity  of  actiaci  in  attention  1 

4.  Define  unity  of  action  in  expreaBioD. 

6.  Define  teaciiiug  and  training. 

(a)  Can  tliero  be  teocblng  without  training? 

(A)  Can  there  be  truning  without  teaching  ? 

6.  What  is  sltiU  in  eipreii^inn  ? 

7.  What  is  the  perfection  of  fiitill? 

8.  What  are  the  elonieutH  uf  grace  ?    Define  ease,  equillbrinm,  i 

9.  tilve  illuBtrationH  of  ease  and  equiiibriiiin. 

10,  Elose  Bull   equilibrium   ahtiuld   precede  preciaioD.     DlBCoee.     Illas* 
trate  attempts  to  leaeh  precision  lirat. 

11.  Whiit  is  the  law  of  tint  dilTusion  of  physical  strenglh  I 

13.  What  ts  the  effect  of  training  the  eitremitieti  firhl  ? 
18.  Discuss :  Too  early  training  tn  preciuiun  isolates  iLe  agentij 

14.  Define  genuineness  in  acta  of  expression. 

15.  How  h  unity  of  uciiuo  illuBtraied  by  the  movements  of  childrt 
18.  Ease  and  equilibiiuu  are  cliaracteristic  of  great  orators,  actoi 

aingers.     Discuss. 

IT.   lilu.strute  broken  tinity  of  action. 

18.  What  ie  the  effect  of  imitating  copies  in  writing  T    Can  writing  be 
taught  and  unity  of  action  preserved? 

19.  What   do  you   miderstund  by   broken   unity  of  aition!    Oiv 
amples. 

30.  Uoe»  a  child  ever  make  a.  iiiiHtalcc  in  emphasis? 

31.  What  is  the  menial  effect  of  mere  verlial  nieiuoriiing  ? 
S3.  DiacusH  the  list  of  ineuub  lo  lireaii  unity  of  action,  |>.  270. 
3S.  Discuss  the  pBycliologicul  esphuiation  of  broken  unity. 
24.  DlTiim   M-irc.iiiscioiiMU'sB,     What   is   the  dlfferenoe  between  BHif-, 

c^nHl'i.FlJ~[l<-^•^  iiikI  i.x.lidciic-^  ill  si'lf?    Are  you Beif-consoioUB?    UlustrateL 

2./.   U  iiiiL    i~    |ii-ili]riiiv  '(      Affectation?    Awkwardness?    What  la  tha 
ph>-inil  -■li^.^-l  i.t  i.r.liiiitn  ? 

21).   li'iiv  i-  •"ili-i-ijn.-'ci'jiisness  induced  J 

27.  (Jive  [jtrKoiiiil  illustrHlions  of  fear  to  express  thought.     Discnsa  falsa 
moik-styand  pride. 

2b.  is  it  true  that  teaching  very  often  has  its  most  marked  c 
fear  I 

SB,   Define  aelf-wnceit.     Which  is  the  worse  product— tear  or  self-con- 
ceit?   Why? 
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50.  la  it  true  that  fanded  dulnesa  and  stupidltj  in  cliildreo  are  citdBed 
ij  ■  n&lural  and  instinctive  dlistaste  for  unnatural  and  uneducative  utudy  ? 

31.  Kead  tbe  etitry  of  Siasy  Jiipe  and  the  bo;  Bitxer  in  "  Hard  Times." 
83.  How  mucb  of  »iiu)i  work  bava  ;du  experienced  in  scbool ! 
88.  WbatiBtbe  "Great  TransgreHsion"! 

34.  Discusa  ;   Prtzea,  rewards,  and  per-cents  in  scbool  are  vrorse  tban 
nrporal  punisLroeot. 
85.  Wbttt  ia  tbe  pducational  value  of  Dnt-copy  drawing? 
8S.  DiacusB  "  overburdoning'  "  in  school. 

87.  Is  it  trae  tbat  geoutQe  educative  work  ia  tlie  healthiest  kind  of  ex- 
ereise  tor  both  mind  and  body  ? 

88.  Biacuaa  :  The  prolific  cough  of  overburdening  is  not  genuine  work, 
but  mental  drudgery. 

88.  DiacusB  tootiva  in  relatioa  to  rewards,  priEea,  and  per-centa. 

40.  DiBouas  :  Self-conaciousneBB  is  an  incipient  disease, 

41.  What  iscant  andafFectation? 

43.  Is  it  possible  by  tha  eierciae  of  the  bigliest  art  in  teaching  to  pre- 
BTve  unity  of  action  In  attention  and  eipreasion  ?     Why  1     Why  not? 

43.  What  Is  tbe  firat  hypotbeaia  given  on  p.  270 1  la  this  a  fair  state- 
lent  of  the  motive  ot  very  much  work  done  in  scbool? 

44.  Try  to  recall  the  mollve  under  which  yon  worked  in  school. 

45.  Did  you  love  your  studies  for  the  truth  you  found,  i)r  were  you  coa- 
tioUed  by  the  desire  lor  rewards,  pritieH,  and  approbation,  or  fear  of  pnuish- 

46.  What  is  the  second  hypothesU  on  p.  280? 

47.  Ia  eoonomical  education  possible  ander  the  second  hypothesis? 

48.  How  can  habits  of  self-consciouaness  be  overcome  J 

49.  Discuaa  :  Unity  of  action  in  attention  and  expression  ia  the  highest 
ontcome  of  human  growth. 

60.  What  is  meant  by  a  personal  ideal?  What  is  yonr  ideal?  What 
influence  has  your  ideal  over  your  work  ? 

51.  How  much  energy  have  yon  wasted  in  your  education  ? 
53.  How  may  aelf-eon  fide  nee  be  destroyed  ? 

53.  Much  so-called  education  consists  iu  making  children  afraid  to  try. 
DiecuBB. 

64.  When  is  it  ever  necessary  to  learn  dead  forma  ? 

65.  Discuss :  "  We  don't  want  any  tbinkuig  here  1  Tell  me  what  the 
book  saya."    Have  you  had  any  like  experiences  in  your  education  ? 

66.  Discuss  :  The  only  way  habita  of  self -consciousness  may  be  over- 
come is  by  the  cultivation  of  an  overpowering  altruistic  motive. 

57.  Discuss  :  Tbe  pupil  imitates  the  teacher  in  everything-  he  does — his 
manner,  skill,  and  modes  of  thinking.  Proficiency  in  any  form  of  expres- 
sion lessens  the  work  of  the  teacher  at  least  one  half.     Or,  to  put  it  anochei 

the  teacher  who  is  not  skilful  in  any  mode  of  expression  that  be 
teaches  has  to  waste  a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  order  to  teach  it  well  ? 

58.  Diacuaa  :  Knowledge  cannot  be  imparted. 
60.  What  is  tbe  responsibility  of  a  teacher  ? 

60.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  teacher  toward  bis  work  1 

61.  What  motive  should  be  cultivated  in  all  modes  of  expression  T 
63.  Discass  :  Motive  determines  and  controls  means  and  methods. 
63.  Discuss :  The  unit;  of  action  can  only  he  inaintiiin«l  in  educati(»r 

nnder  the  influence  of  the  strongest  altrnistic  motive. 
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Chapter  XII. — Acquisition  of  Modes  of  Expbessiok. 

1.  Wbat  are  tLe  two  hjpotheBeB  in  educRtioD  1 

2.  Is  the  Ecat  LjputlieHis  a  fair  statemenl  of  tlie  motive  in   formal 
.   work? 

8,  Illnstral«  the  application  of  tlie  first  hjpotlieHiH.  Give  illustrations 
not  given  in  tliix  buiik. 

4.  Is  it  true  tbat  meclmnical  work  upon  meaDH  of  thouelit  manifesta- 
tion takes  uiore  than  two  thirds  of  the  time  spent  by  pupils  ui  primary  and 
gram  mar  gradeB  1 

B,  DiscuHS  :  Present  good  is  everlasting  good. 

0.  DiscuHH  eacli  onu  of  Iho  propoaltionH  undur  tlie  secood  h/potbeaiis, 

7.   is  the  first  proposition  true  !     If  true,  bow  can  it  be  applied  T 

8  UisuLLss  :  All  acta  of  expression  should  be  ethical.  How  turn  tliey  be 
nude  ethical'! 

II  DIhcush  :  Educative  expression  intensifies  intrinsic  thought,  CQltl- 
Tates  physical  power,  trains  the  will,  and  enhances  motive. 

10-  lilscuss  :  Personal  energy,  Intensified  by  interest  and  a  desire  to 
nujiifest  (hought,  when  scientifically  directed,  is  sufilcient  to  overcome  oil 
the  technical  difflcaltiiw  of  for:u, 

11.  Explain  and  discuss  a.  b,  e,  d,  »  nnder  the  fourth  proposition. 
13.  If  the  first  proposition  be  trne,  what  time  wotild  it  save  T 

13.  Discuss :  Education  is  the  realization  of  posHibilJties. 

14.  What  possibilities  in  vour  education  have  you  left  unrealized  I 

15.  How  much  more  could  you  have  learned  If  you  had  had  the  rlglit 
oonditlons  for  the  highest  action  ottbe  whole  being? 

IS.  How  is  speecb  acquired  ! 

17.  What  is  the  incentive  to  practise  speech  with  the  child ! 

18.  DeRne  making. 


n  manual  training? 


19.  What  Bliould  always  be  the  mo 

20.  What  is  the  motive  in  slojd? 
81.  State  the  three  questions  given  on  pp.  ava-4. 
32.  Discuss  carefully  the  answer  to  the  brst  question. 

53.  Is  the  answer  given  sulHeient  7 

54.  Are  there  suHlcient  opportunities  to  exercise  skill  in  the  central  sub- 
jects of  study? 

2.'),  What  is  tlie  function  of  each  end  every  mode  of  expression  T 

aa.  Can  you  draw  ?    Why  not  ? 

27.  Bhall  the  child  be  allowed  to  draw  anything  txiA  everything  of 
which  be  has  a  concept? 

88.  What  is  the  efficient  correspondence  to  a  concept  ?  The  (.dequate 
correspondence  to  an  object? 

29.  The  correspondence  of  the  drawing  to  the  concept  shonld  be  the 
basis  of  all  criticism.     Discass. 

80.  What  is  genuineness  In  art? 

81.  Can  you  detect  genuineness  ?  Discuss :  A  teacher  should  demand 
that  Kverj-  effort  of  the  child  in  the  expression  of  thought  should  be  thor- 
oughly genuine. 

Sa.  Discuss ;  Crudeness  in  the  expression  of  children  has  the  distinctive 
mark  of  genuineness,  while  the  demand  foreiactness  and  accuracy  in  draw- 
\ai^  and  painting  is  a  demand  for  dishonest  expressioD. 
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83,  How  many  opportanilics  for  drawing  in 
geology,  tlie  stady  of  mineralB  1     Wlmt  dniwi  „ 
sCady  of   pLysicB  aud  chemistry?    In  manual  traming?    In   botany?    lu 
noOlogy?    liistoryT 

34,  DIscQBS :  Everything  in  education  xliould  be  judged  by  its  tendency. 
Also  discuss  :  The  countge  to  be  crude  is  tlie  only  patli  to  succeHa. 

35.  Wliat  relation  liare  modeling  and  painting  to  druwingt  Why 
should  we  begin  with  modeling  ? 

3S.  WLut  relation  have  geo^Traphicul  drawings  to  the  teaching  of  hia- 
lorjT 

ST.  Compare  the  opportunities  to  clraw  in  the  study  of  Bcience  with  the 
opportunities  to  draw  from  Hat  copies  and  models. 

38.  Why  should  every  teachur  be  skilful  in  art?  Why  are  teachers  nut 
skilful  in  art  ?  Have  you  had  time  enough,  if  you  had  spent  it  profitably, 
to  have  acquired  skill  in  art  ? 

39.  Why  is  it  far  more  difficult  Sdi  an  adult  to  leam  to  draw  than  for  a 
child  7 

40.  Discuss  ;  A  child  has  no  complex  concepts.  The  more  complex  a 
concept  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  eipi'ess  it  by  drawing,  if  practice  in 
drawing  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  eoncepts. 

41.  What  great  advantage  has  speech  in  mechanical  execution?  Is  it 
possible  to  make  modeling,  drawing,  and  painting  nearly  as  common  modes 
of  expression  aa  speech  ? 

43.  Discuss  the  question  given  on  p,  3S9, 

43.  Discuss  :  The  most  pernicioue  mistake  in  edncation  is  the  logical 
arrangement  of  subjects,  cla-^aed  without  regard  to  the  power  of  the  child. 

44.  Oive  some  account  of  this  so-called  logical  arrangement  in  teaching 
reading. 

43.  What  is  the  great  fault  of  the  logical  arrangement  ! 

48.  In  overcoming  a  difficulty  in  form,  what  ia  the  difference  between 
the  mere  mechanical  execution,  and  the  execution  under  the  impulse  of  in- 
teresting thought? 

47.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  this  direction  ? 

48.  Discuss  ;  The  pedagogical  arrangement  of  ditKcnlties  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  should  always  conform  to  the  thought  itself.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  danger  in  allowing  a  child  to  express  everything  and 


anything  in  the  line  of  education  that  lie  thinks. 
49.   illustrate  the  crudeness  of  concepts  by  yo 
a  distinct  concept  of  any  object  on  earth  f    If  you  have,  describe  o. 


niustrale  the  crudeness  of  concepts  by  your  own  concepts.     Have 


.  Why  is  a  child  plea.'wd  with  his  work  in  art  ? 

51.  Discuss  :  A  felt  inadequauy  js  the  only  guide  to  criticism. 

53.  Why  does  an  accurate  drawing  conform  in  no  wise  to  a  child's 
thought  ? 

58.  Discuss  flat-copy  drawing.  What  has  it  done  for  you  f  What  does 
it  do  for  the  child  ? 

64.  Flat-copy  drawing  is  the  most  effective  means  to  ohstruct  observa- 
tion that  can  possibly  be  used.  Give  the  illustration  of  drawing  leaves 
from  flat  copies.     Why  did  not  the  children  draw  from  leaves  1 

Qf).   What  should  always  be  the  guide  to  espression  and  self-criticism? 

56.  Is  it  right  to  allow  a  child  to  draw  anything  he  pleases, — hills, 
valleys,  bushes,  trees,  houses,  etc.? 
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07.  How  can  t,  teacher  brpsk  the  ueiiy  of  action? 
S8.  How  can  self-confidence  be  destrojeii  1 

Oil.  Discuss;  "Eicept  ye  become  aa  a  little  child."  What  Is  the  pty- 
chQlojflual  meaning  of  this  sentence  ? 

60.  Can  all  children,  if  properly  iuBtructed,  Iwcome  efficient  in  all  modes 
of  expiemion ! 

61.  DlscnBH  :  Education  is  the  generation  of  power. 
63,   What  fa  the  theory  of  the  typical  method  of  drawing? 

63.  DiscasB ;  The  normal  movement  of  the  miod  is  from  |)artlciilHre  to 
generals,  from  crudeness  and  ubscurity  to  clearuess,  diHtiiicinesH,  and 
adequacy  ? 

64.  Discuss  :  Modeling,  painting,  or  drawing  typical  forma  is  making, 
pare  and  simple. 

Q.5.  How  may  art  feeling  be  developed!  How  may  it  l>e  crushed  and 
killed  t 

66.  What  Hhnahl  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  art  teacbiDgf 

67.  Discuss  '■  Art  for  art's  sake." 

68.  What  ia  the  theory  of  concentration  in  teaching  art  ? 

69.  What  Is  the  educative  value  of  drawing  for  preparation  (or  artistic 
work? 

70.  Review  the  discussion  ftnd  point  out  the  mistakes. 

Chapter  XIII. — Speech  and  Writing. 

1.  ExplarD  :  Demands  for  espresskm  should  lie  demands  for  eduoatiTS 
thought. 

3.  Whatfti 

3.  What  is 
Is  an  idiom  ? 

4.  What  are  the  iaetiuctive  attributes  of  vi 
Instinctive  t 

6.  What  has  Imitation  to  do  with  the  acquiaitioo  of  language? 

6.  Define  heaKng-language.     How  is  bearing-languuge  acijuired  t 

7.  Uive  your  eiperienees  in  observing  children  when  they  are  learning 
10  talk, 

8.  Is  it  true  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  learning  to  talk  are 
greaterthan  in  learning  any  other  mode  of  expression  ?    Why  t     Why  not! 

9.  Is  it  possible  to  teach  children  to  write  by  the  same  method  bj 
which  they  learn  to  speak  ! 

10.  What  impulKea  does  a  child  have  In  learning  to  apeak  ? 

11.  What  are  Che  spontaneous  factors  of  the  voice  ! 

12.  Can  melcHly.  empbaais,  and  harmony  be  taught  hy  imitation?  Wlirt 
Why  not! 

18.  How  does  a  child  learn  to  pronounce  words  I 

14,  Explain  :  In  learning  to  speak,  the  language  of  a  child  conforms  to 


»  ?    Why  are  they  oalled 


the  thought. 

15.  Discuss :    A  child  n 

16,  Tn  learning  to  speak,  1 
unity  of  action  iic  preserved  ii 


<T  makes  any  mistahe  in  emphasis. 
'  B  child  preserves  unity  of  action  ;  can  tUla 
ither  modes  of  eTpre&sion  ? 
uiproved  metliodB  of  teaching  lliat  have  ever  lieen  S\a- 
(jovered  sprang  from  a  knowledgeof  the  spontaneous  ftctivities  of  the  vbil4> 
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18.  Is  it  true  that  right  .metliods  iu  Echool  are  simpl}'  the  coatinaatlou 
of  Nature's  methoda  ? 

10.  When  should  a  child  begin  to  learn  to  write! 

20.  GjDipare  tlie  mBcbanlca  of  sj 

21.  Which  is  the  better  ii 
the  hand-and-arm! 

33.  Is  It  triie  that  the  mechanical  difBculties  of  writing  are  very  much 
less  than  those  of  speech  ? 

as.  Compare  thought  action  in  speech  with  thought  aotiun  in  writing. 
What  advantages  has  speech  over  writiog,  so  far  as  the  thought  is  con- 

24.  Discuss;  Unity  of  action  reqnirea  the  mlntmum  expenditure  of  pLjB- 
icsl  energy  for  intelligible  or  legible  expression. 

25.  Discnea  :  The  smooth  llnu  is  au  infallible  indication  of  ease  in 
writing. 

26.  Fieofle  take  the  positions  eiplaiued  on  pp.  315,  316.  and  make  a  teat 
of  the  statement  that  by  drawing  the  arm  down  the  angle  made  will  be  be- 
tween 61°  and  52°.  In  making  these  experiments  be  careful  that  the  eight 
req^uireroBnta  are  exactly  followed. 

27.  Which  is  the  easier  movement— the  arm  movement  or  the  finger 


28.  Give  your  eiperiencea  in  observing  children  leamiilg  to  write. 

29.  la  the  finger  movement  unnatural  t 

SO.  Make  vertical  lines  with  the  iingera  and  tiien  make  slanting  lines  : 
wliich  is  the  easier  movement  ? 

31.  Is  deformity  of  the  hand  and  body  proof  positive  that  positions  in 
vmting  are  wrong  7 

33.  la  the  slanting  line  made  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  phys- 
ical energy  T 

83.  Can  you  test  the  arm  movement  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
write  with  the  finger  movement  t 

34.  Give  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  energy. 

35.  Why  ia  slate-writing  wrong? 

86.  Wlit  is  writer's  cramp,  and  what  is  its  canse  ? 

87.  What  is  the  principal  argurnent  in  favor  of  vertical  writingT 

88.  How  can  vertical  lines  be  made  by  the  arm  movement? 

89.  What  is  the  first  hypothsBis  in  regard  to  writing? 

40.  How  is  this  hypothesis  applied  in  learning  to  write? 

41.  Give  the  second  hypothesis.  Is  this  hypothesis  sound  theoreti- 
cally?   Why?    Why  not? 

42.  Is  it  possible  to  acquire  adequate  skill  in  writing,  under  the  im- 
pulses of  intrinsic  thought  1    Why  ?     Why  not  ? 

48.  If  it  is  posuble  to  acquire  skill  In  writing  in  this  way,  what  time 
would  be  saved  ?    What  power  gained  ? 

44.  What  is  the  relation  of  writing  to  the  other  modes  of  expression  f 

45.  If  the  first  steps  in  reading  are  given  and  the  children  are  inter- 
ested in  thought,  can  they  write  the  word  as  they  see  it  written  by  the 
teacher?    Did  yon  ever  try  it  ? 

46.  Discuss ;  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  copy  words,  or  to  look  at 
the  word  while  they  are  writing  it. 

47.  How  Boon  can  children  be  led  to  write  original  Hentences  T 

48.  What  is  involved  in  the  correct  writing  of  original  si 
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49.  Row  can  tbe  Grst   steps  in  readiog  he  tauglit  I     ts  it  tt 
childriiD  read  a  leseoo  tbey  bHvc  tLumselves  writtun,  and  tLat  It 
wards  be  printed,  that  the;  will  read  the  print  aa  well  as  tliej   did  the 
script  t    Have  you  ever  tried  it  t 

GO.  Why  should  the  teacher  write  well  and   rapidly  upon  tlie  bJack- 

51.  Discnas :  The  main  tliln^  Ib  the  taet.  skill,  anil  power  to  excite  Inter- 
esting related  tliouglit  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Is  it  possible  to  hava  in- 
tense interest  of  the  part  of  pupils  In  every  Ibhsod? 

08.  What  is  meant  by  the  ■'orKanic  circnlt  "f 

68.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  cbitdren  writing  tessoas  if  they  write  arery 
word  tbey  leara  in  reading  and  afterwards  write  original  tieiitences  freely? 

54.  Uow  can  writinc;  be  made  an  effective  means  of  teaching  reading  I 
65.  Why  is  the  blackboard  tbe  best  means  of  beginning  the  first  ataps  in 

wriling  ? 

50.  Discuss :  Blow  writing  cannot  be  the  expression  of  immediate 
tbought. 

GT.  What  is  tbe  educative  value  of  rapid  writing  T 

55.  Is  it  possible  to  teach  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalisation,  by  the 
writing  of  original  sentences  t 

S9.  What  IB  meant  by  sinking  skill  in  writing  into  tbe  iiutomatic  T 

HO.  How  may  writing  be  nmde  an  efficient  means  of  mental  develop- 

61.  What  is  the  function  of  speech  and  writing  In  education?  What 
relation  have  speech  and  writing  to  each  other? 

63.  How  should  rapid  writing  be  used  in  all  recitations  !    Of  wbst  n 
is  the  preservation  of  written  work? 

63.  Have  yon  learned  to  write  well  upon  tbe  blackboard?  How  inucti 
practice  have  you  bad  in  writing  ? 

64.  What  Is  the  educational  value  of  grammar! 

65.  What  relation  has  grammar  to  philology  and  psychology?  Is  it 
true  that  English  Is  e.  comparative!}'  graaimarleaa  iHDgaage  1  How  aboald 
gmmmar  be  taught  ?    What  Is  tbe  old  method  of  teaching  grammar  ? 

66.  Should  grammar  lie  made  an  essential  factor  in  all  teaching? 

67.  How  should  incorrect  habits  of  si>eecU  be  chpngerf  t 
"".  Should  a  child  ever  he  allowed   to  see  or  hear  a  wrong  form  of 

Why  aliould  the  teacher  use  correct  English? 

70.  When  should  tbe  accidents  of  grammar  be  taught  t 

71.  What  is  the  use  of  parsing  and  analysis? 

73.  What  is  the  economy  of  the  plan  of  Concentration  in  teaching 
grammar  ? 

73.  What  is  oral  reading?  What  is  the  diiferencB  between  reading  and 
oral  reading?    What  is  the  difference  between  oral  reading  and  speech  f 

74.  Discuss  the  development  of  motive  in  oral  reading. 

75.  What  should  be  tbe  standpoint  of  grammar  in  oral  reading  ? 

76.  Discuss :  The  demand  for  oral  reading  should  be  a  demand  for  in- 
tensity of  thought  action. 

77.  How  can  unity  of  action  be  preserved  in  oral  reading? 

78.  DisciiHS  :  The  most  serious  fault  in  teaching  re^tng  consists  ia 
making  oral  reading  an  end  in  Itself, 
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79.  la  it  poaslble  to  preserre  the  cbild's  beaiitj  and  perfection  nt 
Speech  ? 

SO.  How  Tin  tliis  be  done  ! 

81.  WliBt  IB  tlie  main  fault  iritli  most  methods  in  teaching  reading  t 

83.  What  are  the  roost  iuipintant  rules  to  be  observed  in  Iwiching  oral 
rending  t 

83.  What  ia  the  value  of  queationiog-? 

84,  What  improvements  should  be  made  in  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing? 

Chaptbb  XIV. — School  Government  and  Moral  Tratnino. 

I.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  school !  What  Is  meant  by  educative 
work  ?  What  is  school  order  T  Of  what  does  the  process  of  education  cun- 
Biat !     What  is  method  T 

a.  What  iateacUing?    What  la  training? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  community  life  in  school  to  the  child  T 

4.  How  may  all  the  rules  of  order  in  school  come  under  the  motto  : 
"  Everything-  to  help  and  nothing  to  hinder." 

5.  What  is  the  best  teat  of  order  in  school  ? 

6.  Should  children  be  allowed  to  whisper?    Why?    WtynotT 

7.  What  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  order! 

8.  How  should  the  initial  st«pa  in  preserving  order  he  tafcenl 
8.  What  is  the  higliest  qualification  of  a  teacher  ! 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  a  teacher's  skill  in  order  ? 

11.  What  is  tact? 

12.  How  does  courage  manifest  itself  ! 

13.  Discuss  :  A  teacher  should  never  lose  a  moment's  time  in  trivial 
things. 

14.  Discuss:  Order  limits  personal  energy  to  educative  work.  What  is 
educative  work  ? 

15.  How  can  a  teacher  ascertain  what  is  most  needed  by  a  pupil  ? 

16.  Why  should  a  child  study  history  ?    Is  the  proper  study  of  history 

17.  What  is  patriotism  ?     Whut  is  the  beat  kind  of  patriotism  ? 

18.  By  what  should  a  teaclier  be  governed  in  selecting  subjects  in 
history  ? 

19.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  history  ?    Of  biography  ? 

20.  Is  history  whuu  taught  an  esaentiallj  moral  study  ? 

21.  Why  should  children  study  science! 

23.  Wbat  subjects  In  science  should  a  child  study ! 

33.   What  should  govern  the  selection  of  subjects  for  study  in  science  ? 

24.  Is  science  an  essentially  moral  study? 
35.  Ie  the  search  for  truth  moral  ? 

S6>  Does  science  cultivate  the  imagination  ?  Does  science  cultivate  the 
luve  (or  truth  ?    Doea  science  train  children  to  accuracy  of  thought  ? 

27.  Is  the  study  of  Ood's  work  a  study  of  God  Himself  ! 

38.  Which  study  ie  the  better  for  the  development  of  morality— history 
or  science T    Why? 

29.  What  Is  civics  !  H»w  sbonid  civics  be  taught  ?  Are  all  the  means 
for  tlie  elementary  study  of  civics  present  in  tl         '      ' 
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80.  DiscDBS :  The  true  studj  of  civics  Is  the  development  ot   tlie  al- 
truistic motive. 

81.  Wbat  1h  the  ediiciLtional  value  of  class  recitation  T 

82.  DiBcnsB  :  The  chief  f  anction  of  the  teacher  is  to  watch  the  actiuD  of 
hiB  paplls'  lulndB. 

S3.  Discuss  :  A  teacher  who  is  b.  genuine  student  will  receive  far  more 
from  his  pupiU  tUan  be  gives. 

84.  J»  reciting  tor  a  mark  or-per-cent  immoral  1     Why  I     Why  nott 

85,  Uiscusa :  All  claaii   recitalioo  should  lead  tu  independent  study  on 
the  part  of  paplls. 

HO.   1b  it  trne  that  the  social   factor  in   education  stands  far  above  all 
^^a^lr8,  higher  than  prlnclplea.  methods.  Riibjects.  and  even  the  teacher  I 

87.  Why  cann»t  children  be  educated  at  home  1 

88,  What  is  democracy? 

80.  Is  democracy  possible   vrithont  the  development  of  the  altmistlc 


42.  Discass  :  Ethical  life  is  ethical  action. 

43.  What  is  the  motive  of  Bbyd  T 

44.  DiHCUBR  :  Art  Is  truth  telling. 

45.  Should  all  acta  of  eipresaion  he  genuluc  and  honest  ?  Are  nil 
genuine  and  honest  acts  of  expression  ethicd  ! 

4S.  Discuss ;  Eveiy  demand  foreipression  is  a  demand  for  the  discovery 
of  truth. 

47.  Is  it  true  that  all  educative  work  is  IntereHting ;  that  no  one   i 
ever  study  anything  that  ia  good  without  loving  it  ! 

48.  Discuss  :  True  order  and  moral  training  are  one  and  the  same, 

49.  Was  the  human  being  created  to  be  mural  I! 

60,  Are  there  original  tendencies  toward  morality  in  every  hnman 
being? 

61.  DiscDBs  :  Education  consists  entirely  In  the  presentation  of  eondt- 
Uone  for  the  exercise  and  outworking  of  moral  power. 

52.  Discuss  :  Education  is  the  outworking  of  the  design  of  God  Into 
highest  character. 

53.  If  this  bjpothesin  is  true,  Is  it  not  just  as  true  that  all  true  teaching 
is  intrinsically  moral  ! 

64.  Is  an  unnatural  method  immoral  ?  Why?  Why  not  ? 
6B.  What  is  the  relation  of  intellectual  aad  moral  power  V 
66.  Discuss  :  All  grewth  is  by  the  taws  of  God. 

57.  What  is  method ?    Is  natural  metho-i  moral  ? 

58.  Discuss ;  All  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  altraistie 

59.  If  a  person  is  governed  by  the  altmislic  motive  why  will  he  take 
the  greatest  care  of  his  body  ?  Why  will  he  persistently  strive  to  gain 
knowledge  ? 

GO.  What  knowledge  Is  needed  for  the  education  of  man?  What  not 
needed? 

SI.  Explain  :  Seek  ye  lirst  (he  Kingdom  ot  God  and  His  RighteoaBness, 
and  all  things  will  he  added  unto  you. 
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82.  How  can  love  for  otbere  bo  cultirated  in  the  Bchoolroomt    Whicli 
can  be  cullivated  tliu  i7asler — love  or  HelfislioesB  t 

63.  Is  it  possible  to  caltivate  neiiber? 

64.  What  is  tlte  meaning  of  tbe  sentence,  "  The  troth  eliall  moke  jo% 

85.   Discaas:  Everj  step  onward  in  civilization  ia  dependent  upon  And- 
ing  and  applying  tbe  trntli. 

66.  Discuss  :  No  human  being  caa  (iad  tbe  truth  for  anotliPF. 

67.  What  la  meant  by  '•  Work  out  your  own  salvation"? 
88.  Is  reasoniQR  tlio  anprome  faculty  of  being  t 

69.  Discusa  :   Nothing  but  the  right  should  ever  be   presented  to  the 

TO.  If  right  is  always  presented  to  the  child,  how  will  the  child  know 
that  which  is  wrong  ? 

71 .  How  can  guoil  and  pure  taste  be  cultivated  T 

73.   How  are  the  Chinese  detectives  of  counterfeit  coins  trained  T 

78.  What  is  the  will  t 
•     74.  Discuaa  :  Every  act  of  the  ego  is  an  act  of  the  will. 

73.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  the  training  of  the  will? 

76.  Discuss  :  A  strong  will  ia  not  in  itself  moral. 

77.  What  is  attention? 

TS.  Can  all  acts  under  each  mode  of  attention  he  intrinsically  moral  1 

70,  Can  the  highest  discipline  be  acquired  by  educative  acts?    Why 
should  a  child  always  read  pure  literature  ? 

80.  What  ia  the  moral  value  o(  each  and  every  mode  of  expression  ? 

81.  What  is  imagination  1 

83.  Is  it  true  that  all  acts  of  imagination  should  be  moral  ? 
83.  What  is  emotion? 

64.  What  action  of  the  mind  produces  the  highest  emotion  ? 

85.  What  relation  lias  emotion  to  thought  t     W hM  relation  has  emotion 
to  morality? 

86.  What  is  original  inference  ? 

87.  What  relation  has  it  to  facts? 

88.  DiscasB  :   Self-eSort  in  making  original   inferences  is   the   highest 
quality  of  mental  action. 

89.  What  is  meant  by  quality  of  mental  action  ? 

90.  Do  children  tahe  a  pure  delight   in   the  search   for  truth?     Uow 
much  eiperience  in  this  direction  have  yon  had  in  your  school  course  t 

91.  What  is  self-conceit?    What  effect  has  self-conceit  upon  the  mind? 

92.  Are  unnatural  methods  immoral  ? 

93.  Is  corporal  punishment  wrong?    Which  is  the  worst  mode  of  die- 
eipllne — corporal  punishment  or  the  giving  of  prizes  and  rewards? 

94.  How  do  teachers  often  nngleci  to  train  the  wills  of  clnliiren  ? 

95.  What  is   the  moral    effect  of    subjecting  pupils   entirely  to  the 
teacher's  will  ? 

96.  What  is  the  effect  upon  pupils  who  have  always  been  abjectly  sub- 
servient to  a  teacher's  authority  ? 

97.  Why  should  children  have  opportunities  to  choose  for  themselves  ? 
93.  What  should  be  the  limit  of  such  choice? 

99.  When  should  the  teacher's  will  he  the  pupil's  wUl?    How  long 
should  this  continue  ? 

100.  Discuss  corporal  punishment. 
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101.  DiBeiuwpriMBod  rew&nl  giviti);. 
108.  Ilow  U  selfisbDess  systematical I7  callWlted  f 
103    Should  ambitioD  in  children  be  developed  I 

104.  DiMoM :  I1ie  apparent  oecessitT  tor  corporal  paolahmeDt  aod  re- 
ward-giviiiK  apriafca  from  imperfect  leachJD((. 

106.  WL«t  ia  Uie  effect  of  pri»e-givmg  upon  a  Lrigbt  cliild  ?  Upon  a 
dull  rlilld  T 

lOV.  Ih  it  poaaible  to  pretwDt  plenty  of  educative  work  tlinl  cliildren 
love  to  do  and  will  do  wlthoat  punishment  or  reward  t     Why  1     U  hy  not  t 

107.  DlscuHa :  Corporal  pnnlahuient  and  Teward-giving  are  a  Bubistitate 
for  ability  on  tbe  part  of  the  teactier. 

108.  Can  cbnracliT  be  meaaiired  by  a  jier-cent  T    Why  T    Wliy  not  t 
100.  Dlscuaa :  Children's  kouIh  are  utarved  to  death  while  the  univelxe 

Is  the  bread  of  life.     Al»o  :  The  fundamental  reason  why  children  do  not 
act  right  is  because  tliey  do  not  huve  the  oonditions  for  right  actioD. 

110.  DittcuHs  :  Educative  work  prexenta  its  own  reward. 

111.  What  Is  tbe  difference  between  a  BcientiSo  truth  and  a  sacred 
truth  T 

lia.  OincuM :  There  la  but  one  stiidr  and  thai  in  the  study  of  law. 

113.  OIhcubk  ;  Every  text-biiuk  used  should  be  a  text-lmnk  of  morale. 
Is  there  any  necestity  for  toitbooliB  limited  to  the  discuBsion  of  morale? 

114.  Are  all  acts  of  education  IntrlnHlcally  moral?  Should  all  text-books 
be  Uxt'UiokB  upon  morals?  Does  imperfect  teaching  have  an  iturooral 
tendency  ? 

CnAPTEE    XV. — SUMMAHY    OF    THE    DOCTHINE    OF    CoNCEN- 
TKATION. 

1.  Di»cuB8,  point  by  point,  the  summing  up  of  the  Doctrine  of  Con- 
ceutratlDii  on  pp.  858-366. 

%.   What  Ih  the  centre  of  all  education  ? 

8.  Deilne  education. 

1.  What  is  the  central  law  of  education  ? 

5.  What  is  the  fundamentHl  principle  of  education? 

6.  What  relation  has  motive  to  education  ? 

7.  What  relation  has  Willi 

8.  What  Is  original  inference! 

0.  Discuss  :  Toe  universe  Is  the  manifestatinn  through  matter  of  all 
efficient  energy, 

10.  Whatlsthegoal  of  self-eifort! 

11.  Dlecnss :  Bverlasting  convergence  is  the  law  of  approach  to  central 
truth,  • 

12.  Discuss  carefully  :  Thereis  but  one  Btudy,aDdthat  is  a  studyof  law 

13.  Is  man  an  instinctive  believer  in  law? 

14.  What  should  be  the  rule  of  adaptation  of  subjects  to  development? 

16.  Which  Rubject  Is  best  adapted  for  tlie  first  steps? 
IB.  Is  science  or  history  preferable?     Why! 

17.  Does  a  child  begin  all  the  central  subjects  instinctively  ? 

18.  What  is  the  effect  of  Nature  upon  the  child! 

10.   What  is  "  suspended  judgment "  ?  ^^k 

!fO.  Is  It  true  that  creation  is  going  on  to-day  ?  ^^^H 
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SI.  DiacasH  :  The  more  exalted  the  art  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  under- 
Bttiud  its  principles  and  apply  them. 

22.  What  ia  the  method  uf  quautitf  t 

23.  DlBcuHs ;   Undtsr   the  lueihod  of  qnantlty,  the  "  Three  R'b  "   and  a 
little  geography  and  liislorj  are  all-sufficieat. 

24.  What  1h  the  difference  between   the  method  of  quantity  and  the 
method  of  quality  t 

25.  Discuss  :  The  art  of  teaching  cnnBists  in  the  ability  to  guide  nelf- 
effort  in  the  direction  oF  original  inference. 

&6.  What  ia  the  main  reason  why  pupila  know  bo  little  after  having 
studied  BO  much  f 

27.  Diacaaa :   Take  care  of  the  quality  of  mental  action  and  quantity 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

28.  Why  do  teachers  atop  etudying  J 

29.  How  should  teachers  change  methoda  and  devices  f 

30.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  the  doctrine  of  Concentration  1 
SI.  What  is  meant  by  tentative  stepa  in  applying  this  doctrine  ? 
83.  Discuss :   The  doctrine  oC   Concentration  preaenta  teachers  an   i 

nomical  means  of  persistent  atudy. 

83.  What  is  the  source  of  enthusisiim  in  teaching  t 

84.  How  are  subjects  isolated  in  school-work  ! 

85.  Discuaa  special  teachers  and  departmental  teaching. 
38.  Why  should   a   regular   teacher  have  control  of  all  the  Bubjects 

taught  to  his  pupils ! 

37,  la  it  possible  for  departmental   teachers  to  understand  the  charac- 
ters of  children  t 

38.  Is  it  true  that  the  study  of  special  subjects  narrows  the  mind  f 

80.  Discuas  :  The  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Concentration  is  the  economy  of 
mental  power. 

40.  What  are  Courses  of  Study  !    What  is  their  use  T    When  should 
they  bo  revised  T 

41.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Herbartian  theory  of  Concentration. 
Who  was  Herbart  ?     Who  were  his  principal  disciples  1 

42.  What  are  the  essential  dilFerences  between  the  Herbartian  theory 
and  the  theory  here  presented?     Which  ia  preferable  J    Wliyt 

43.  Present  a  summary  of  objections  to  the  theory   of  Concentration. 
How  much  experience  have  you  had  ia  its  application  ? 

44.  The  best  thing  about  the  theory  of  Concentration  is  tliat  it  preaenta 
a  working  hypothesis  for  prolonged  and  proEtable  study.     Discuss. 
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